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A mid the multitude of conborvation works that come under review year by year in 
these Reports it is not unnatural, perhaps, that the attention of the reader should 
be directed rather to the few monuments that have undergone conspicuous improve- 
ments than to the much larger number that haw been saved from decay bv simple and 
insignificant measures. The disproportionate emphasis, however, which thus comes 
to be laid on works of restoration, is not a little unfortunate, as it is apt to create a 
false impression as to the altitude of Government towards such undertakings, and a 
fear too, that it m;av m t be fully alive to the dangers attendant on them, Xav more, 
it mav even appear to those who are unfamiliar with Indian monuments and ignorant of 
the circumstances attending each particular case, that the general policy of Govern- 
ment is lacking in consistenc). In order to remove any such erroneous impression, 

I propose to take the present opportunity of e.xplaining as shortly as I can what are 
the guiding principles of action followed by the Archaeological Department and to 
illustrate mv explanation bv some concrete examples. 

There has been waging for more than thirty years a heated discussion, which is 
still going on in Europe, on the merits and demerits of “restoration” — a term which 
is used bv antiquarians to imply the putting back or reproduction of what has fallen 
or been lost. Tiie pros and cons of the case are briefly and lucidlv set forth in Prof. 
Baldwin Brovn's book on The Care of Ancient Mojiiinicntsp it would be super- 
fluous for me to recapitulate them here. Sufflee it to say that in England public 
opinion is now gradually becoming opposed to the restoration cf ancient monuments 
inerelv for restoration’s sake: and there is no doubt that the movemieiit of the 
ami-restorationists, which started with Ruskin, \\ illiam Alorris and others more than 
thirtv years ago, and which has since been kept vigorouslv alive by the Society for 
the Froteciion of AncieiA Moniinienfs, has done much to preserve the beauties and 
romantic charm of many of our most cherished buildings. With the general princi- 
ples underlying this movement the Archaeological Department in India is in close 
svnipathv : but its sympathy cannot extend to unreserved acquiescence in the whole 
of the strict and rigid manifesto issued by the Society referred to, in 1877 ; nor can it 
go to the same lengths as the Society in indiscriminately condemning every case of 

‘ Pp. 411 — 50. 
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restoration. The attitude of the Department, in fact, coincides very closely with that 
of the moderate thinkers at home, wlio fully recognise the deplorable harm that can be 
done in the name of restoration, but recognise also that there may be religious, 
social, political or other considerations to be taken into account, which render 
it impracticable to lav down one law, which will be applicable to one and every 


case. 


In the penultimate paragraph of their manifesto the Society plead " to put 
Protection in the place of Restoration, to stave off decay bv daily care, to prop a 
perilous wall or mend a leaky roof by such means as are obviously meant for .--iipport 
or covering, and show no pretence of other art, and otherwise to resist all tampering 
with either the fabric or ornament oi the building as it stands ; if it lia-- become 
inconvenient for its present use, to raise another building rather than alter or enlarge 
the old one : in fine, to treat our ancient buildings as monuments of a bvimne 
art, created by bygone manners, that modern an cannot meddle with without 
destroying.” 

Now, let us suppose that this method of dealing with structures liad been applied 
throughout to the most famous and perhaps the most extensively restored of our 
Indian monuments — the Taj Mahal at Agra. What would have been the 'tate of that 
priceless tomb to-day? It would have been a ruin, stripped of half its marbles, tied 
together with bands, propped up with buttresses or scaffoldings, and disfigured bv 
other accretions and eyesores. Instead of that, the counsel of perfection which 
has prevailed in its restoration, has given back to India a gem of unblemished beautv, 
perfect in itself and perfect in all its surroundings. I cannot think that even the 
staunchest opponent of restoration, if he viewed the Taj as it is to-day, could wish 
it back m its old state of dilapidation, or could regret for one instant that 
the charm that lingered round it in its decay has been repla('ed b\- the more 
abundant loveliness of life. But apart from aesthetic sentiment, which can hardly 
fail to endorse all that has been done for the Taj, there were other very potent 
reasons which demanded its restoration. For the Taj is not a '‘dead’' monument. 
It is still the resting place of the (Ireat Mu gh al Emperor and Empress, for whom it 


was erected, and as such it deserves to be maintained in all its original splendour. 
Nor does it appeal to the Indian people as an antic|uarian relic. It is to them a 
national heritage, of which they are justly proud, and which they have a right to 
expect will be preserved to posterity as something more than an interesting ruin. 
Indeed, 1 think I may truly say that there is no archmologica! work in India that has 
given more profound gratification to the people than the rescue of this cherished 
mausoleum from neglect, and the effacement from it of all signs of the vandalism 
committed by earlier generations of Englishmen. 

1 he same argument applies also to the restoration of the pietra dura mosaics in 
the hack of Shah Jahan’s throne at Delhi, many of which were carried off by the 
British during the mutiny. But in this case there was an additional reason for the 
restoration of the plaques, inasmuch as the palace of the Muglial Sovereigns, althoucrh 
u no longer does duty as a residence for the rulers of India, still serves on occasion as 
the noblest and most imperial setting for the highest functions of State, and for this 
reason alone, if for no olher, could not be left in a stale of semi-ruin. 
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Again, it we consider the climatic conditions of India, the remoteness and inac- 
cessibility of many of our monuments, and the difficulties that have to be faced by 
the Public Works Department in their repair, it must be acknowledged that the policy 
advocated bv the Society of staving off decay by daily care, of propping up here 
or buttressing there, as occasion mav arise, is unfeasible. Many a valuable monu- 
ment hidden awav in the jungles can only be visited once a year, or perhaps even 
more rarelv, and in the meantime it is subjected to the ravages of a tropical climate 
with all its exuberant and nocuous growths, or perhaps to the still more destructive 
ravages of man. In such cases, the measures taken must be thorough and lasting ; 
though 1 need hardlv sav that no pains ought to be spared (nor in this country 
are thev spared ' to interfere as littl ■ as possible with the original fabric or ornament 
of a building. Saracenic structures, in particular, as I pointed out in a previous 
report, defy the application of the simple methods advocated by Ruskin. For, 
when once their domes or arches have become cracked, and heavy masses of brick- 
work displaced, nothing short of the most radical treatment will avail to secure 
their permanent safety ; nor will mere surface patchwork suffice to arrest decay 
which has penetrated to the core of their rubble walls. 

With such reservations as I have indicated above, demanded either by the 
peculiar climatic or other conditions prevailing in India, the policy pursued by the 
Archaeological Department is that favoured by the anti-restorationists ; and, in con- 
formity with this policy, a small manual, emphasising the real aims of conservation 
work, and explaining the methods to be pursued in carrying it out, has been widely 
circulated during the ptist vear throughout India and Burma. The generalisations 
contained in this manual are based partly on the advice given by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Monuments, partly on that of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; but the more specific instructions arc mainly the outcome of practical 
notes which I have made from time to time in the course of my inspection tours, 
amplified by various suggestions from a pamphlet issued many years ago by the 
Madras Clovernment. That this manual is likely to prove of some service, has 
already been demonstrated bv the use that has been made of it in Native States, and 
by private owners or trustees of monuments over which Government exercises no 
control. It is hoped, also, that it will be found no less helpful to the Public \\ orks 
Department, and, particularly, to the Indian members of it, who so often find them- 
selves in char've of archaeological work, and upon whose sympathy for what they are 
doing, the success or failure of it depends. 

Let me turn, however, from this explanation of the principles on wdiich we are 
working to review briefly tlie main ac^ievement^ of the past year. 

In the United Provinces, a most admirable piece cf work has been done by the 
Public Works Department in the conservation of several important monuments at 
Jaunpur, which have now been systematicslly overhauled and taken in hand for the 
first time. As regards these repairs, 1 cannot do better than quote the account of 
them, which Mr. Nicholls gives in his Provincial Report. “ Nowhere in this circle,'’ he 
writes ’'has conservation work been carried out with more careful attention to the advice 
o-iven, and with more evidence of constant supervision than in the important mosques 
of Jaunpur. The Executive Engineer at Benares was ably seconded in this work by 
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Mr. Clarke, the Assistant Engineer, who was resident in Jaunpur. Part of the work 
was of a difficult nature ; for instance, the substitution of new stone lintels in the heavy 
ceilings of the mezzanine floor in the prayer chamber of the Jami' JMasjid. In the Lai 
Darwaza Masjid extensive structural repairs have been carried out in the colonnades 
round the courtyard. These were seriously decayed, and parts had already fallen. 
Some repairs had been carried out several years ago, and the bricks of British pattern 
which were then inserted, and which frowned upon the courtyard from the parapet of 
the colonnade, have now been replaced by bricks of an old pattern. Much of the 
sandstone facing on the outer wall of the courtyard has also been replaced, to protect 
the wall, and the former existence of the outer colonnade, of which there is 
unmistakeable evidence, has been placed on record by rebuilding one bay on each side 
of the main gatewav. But the great triumph of the year's work has been the 
removal of the whitewash in the Atala Masjid. This was rendered all the more 
difficult and tedious by the intricate patterns carved on the stone work. Mr, 
Clarke himself took part in this work, since, if the acid, which is used for dissolving 
the whitewash, is not washed off at the right moment, it eats Into the stone under- 
neath. Those who remember the mosque as it was a year ago, would hardly recognise 
it now. Imposing it has always been, but now the prayer cham.ber has been com- 
pletely transformed by the exposure of its delicate carved ornament and the coloured 
scheme, which is admirably carried out by the selection of different shades of stone, 
varying from yellow to red and dark grey, for the different architectural features ”, 

At Agra, the transformation of the colonnaded court in front of the main gate 
of the Taj Mahal is now almost complete, two more colonnades having been rebuilt 
during the year : namely, one on the north, and one on the west side, of the second 
Saheli Burj, The garden, too, of the same Sahcli Burj has been excavated and laid 
out again on its old plan, with its waterfalls, channels, causeways and parterres 
complete, just as was done two years previously in the case of the corresponding 
tomb on the other side of the quadrangle. Yet another striking improvement in this 
quadrangle has been the reconstruction of the low balustrade, which borders the 
broad platform in front of tire eastern gate of the Taj, and the reduction of the steps 
leading up to the platform to their original dimensions. Both steps and balustrade 
are delineated in a draw'ing of the Daniell brothers, made in the last decade of the 
iStli century, while the old vintakkd holes, which existed in the floor of the platform, 
furnished an accurate guide to the width of the steps and panels of the balustrade. 

In the Agra Fort, the appearance of the Jahangiri Mahal has been much improv- 
ed by the repair of the marble lotus buds and other features on its western facade 
and all disfigurement has been effaced from the Hall of Public Audience by complet- 
ing the restoration of the polished white plaster and gilded decoration on Its columns 
But the chief and by far the most difficult operation in the Fort, has been the struc- 
tural repair of the great Delhi Gate, the condition of which has been going rapidly 
from bad to worse in recent years. This gate— which is mso known"’ as the 
HathyaPaul, from the two elephant statues which stood on each side of the entrance 
~is one^ of the most massive .and imposing edifices of its kind in India, second onlv 
indeed, m size to the Baland Darwaza at Fathpur Sikri, and in some respeJts 
surpassing it in beauty, especially in the singularly pleasing proportions of its inner 
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face, in its deepiv shadowing cornice and in the fine appreciation displayed for the 
value of plain surfaces. The gateway is of two stories, and is flanked by massive 
octagonal bastions, crowned with small domed pavilions. The entrance is through 
a fine vaulted chamber, octagonal in plan, with a raised dais and alcoves for the- 
guard on either side. The rest of the ground floor is occupied by roomy chamber', 
now used for the garrison churches ; while on the upper storey is an open terrai 
with a pillared gallery facing the east, and several smaller chambers behind. Tho 
whole is of red sandstone lavishly carved and decorated with designs of inlaid marbl- 
and enamelled tiling. IMany of the original designs were of animals or birds, but 
these have been either broken or concealed beneath a laver of plaster, perhaps by 
order of the Emperor Aurangzeb ; and it will be a feature of the repairs that ha. c 
now been taken in hand to expose to view again all that are sufficientlv well preserved 
not to detract from the beauty of the structure. Hut the most pressing need has 
been to secure the structural stability of this vast fabric. The p-art where the dang-,;! 
was most threatening was on the east side, and particularlv in the upper storev, 
where many of the brackets carrying the balcony had decayed, leaving the super- 
structure above insecure. None of the old carved stones, it may be mentioned, aic- 
being taken out on the ground of superficial decay, but only if they arc positivelv too 
rotten to be left where they are in safety. 

In the Punjab, the work done among the Mughal monuments at Lahore is 
peculiarlv edifying, as there were several more than usually difficult problems to be 
faced, and in e\-ery case the Public Works Department lias surmounted them with 
success. One of these problems was presented by the Naulakha Pavilion, the found- 
ations of which had subsided, causing the building to crack and lean dangerouslv 
outwards over the edge of tlie Fort wall. The weight of the west wall of the pavilion, 
which was resting mainly on a perforated marble screen, has now been transferred 
to iron rails imbedded in its masonry, while the screen itself has been taken out aiw 
reset — the whole being so cleverly done that it would, as Mr. Nic'holls states, be difficult 
to detect any change, except for the fact that the cracks in the pavilion are no longer 
gaping open. Another difficulty to which I have referred in a previous Report and 
which has been equally well surmounted, has been the repair of the ugly rent in the 
Shlsh Mahal ceiling. There, as well as in the Hazuri Bagh Pavilion, where mirror 
decoration is also used, the new work has been most skilfully treated, so as not to clash 
with the old, and the result lea\ es nothing to be desired. 

The restoration of the vaulted roof over the tomb of the Emperor Jahangir a: 
^ahdara is the subject of a separate contribution to this Report, and there Is nothing 
that I need sav about it ; but I cannot pass by this famous mausoleum without noticing 
the improvements that have been effected in its garden and in the spacious quadrangle 
of the Akbari Sara! adjoining it. The latter has been completely cleared of the heaps 
of refuse that used to disfigure it, and a wide expanse ot green lawn has been laid 
down in their place, with shade-giving trees dotted here and there upon it. The 
Sarai buildings, too, have been patched up. wherever it w'as necessary for their safety ; 
and it is intended to conceal the new patches with innocuous creepers. At the 
same time, the approach to the Emperor’s tomb has been diverted, so that it will 
now lead through the main gateway on the south side of the Sarai, which was the 
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original entrance in approaching the garden. For the time being, funds permit onlv 
of the western half of the garden being taken in hand ; but the striking transformation 
tliat is being effected in it bt' the restoration of the old tanks and channels, the laying 
down of grass swards and the removal ef unsightly trees and hedges, will no doubt 
eventually induce Government to treat the rvst of the garden in a similar manin-r. 

The qualitv of the work done at Dvlhi has not, in some particulars, been quite so 
good as at Lahore, apparentlv because the contractors were lett too much to their 
own devices. Mr. Nicholls draws attention to this in connection with the laving out 
of the Hayat Bakh^ garden, where the repaving of the stone channels was finished, 
before the discovery of the original fountain bases was brought to his notice. 
Another case in which there was some room for unprovement was that of the repairs 
to the low terrace wall around the tomb of Tsa Khan, which have not been carried 
out in accordance with the instructions given. Apart, however, from these defects 
the qualitr- of the work at the Fort and elsew'here has been up to a good standard, 
while the restoration of the mosaics in the Throne of Shah Jahan, which I described 
in mv Report for 1902-03. surpasses anything of its kind that has ever been done 
in India. 

Before leaving the subject of Mu gh al monuments in Northern India, I should 
like to say a few words about the celebrated gardens of Kashmir, for the restoration 
ot which a complete and carefully thought-out scheme has been prepared during 
the past summer bv Mr. Nicholls. The claims which these gardens have to be 
cared for and tended by the State need no emphasis ; for there are no other gardens, 
perhaps, in all Asia, round which history and legend have w'oven so much romance, 
which nature and man have combined to make so lovely, and w'hich could be restored 
to their former perfection at such little e>pense. The gardens of the Taj at Agra, 
of Shalimar or of Shahdara are beautiful of their kind , and mav with proper care 
be made more beautiful still ; but they can never hope to rival their sisters in Kashmir, 
because they lack entirely the majestic surroundings of mountain, pine forest and 
snow field, in which the latter are set ; and because no flowers or grass or trees can 
ever attain the same perfection in the plains of India as they can in the highlands of 
Kashmir. That the present rulers of Kashmir should be induced to lavish on 
these gardens the care which they received under the Mughal Emperors, is not, 
perhaps, to be expected ; for the love of such things is not inherent in them, as it was 
in Baber and his successors. For this reason, Mr. Nicholls’ scheme aims at laying 
out the gardens on simple and bold lines, though in strict conformity with Mughal 
taste. He rightly deprecates the planting of innumerable little flower beds, such as 
the modern Indian gardener loves ; and he deprecates also the planting of thickly 
set fruit or other trees. In place of these, his scheme provides for statelv avenues 
of chenars and cypresses and yews ; for wide expanses of lawn and for bright stretches 
of colour flanking the waterways, .^s to the pavilions and other buildings in the 
gardens, his idea is to do only such repairs as are essential for their safety or to 
prevent them detracting from the beauty of their surroundings. What is needed 
more than the repair or restoration of the old wmrk, Is the demolition of the many 
modern accretions that offend the eye so sorely and destroy the old-world charm of 
these gardens. One of the most conspicuous of these is the gatehouse of the 
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Shall mar Ba gh , as one approaches it from tlie Dal Lake. What sort of structure ori- 
ginal!', • existed at this point, there is no evidence to show ; but since a gatehouse is 
needed, it is manifestly preferable to have some simple erection in keeping with the 
rest of the garden than the present dismal-looking building. The modern uglv wall 
which juts out from the gatehouse across the channel, I have advised the Darbar 
not to rebuild in anv form, when it has once been dismantled, notwithstanding that 
for pardah purposes some sort of wall or screen must once have existed in this 
position. My reason for offering this advice is a strong one. On the one hand, 
there is nothing to be gained by sucli a restoration for mere restoration's sake ; 
on the other, there is much to be lost bv screening off from view the m.agnificent 
vista down the long avenue of stately chenars that stretch to the Dal I.ake. In 
place of the wall, I have proposed that an inoffensive chain should be drawn across 
the water channel, so as to prevent cattle straving into the gardens. 

How far the Kashmir Darbar will find itself able to carrv out Mr. Xicholls' 
scheme, remains to be seen. Up to the present, in spite of the creation of a State 
ArchaeoloR'lcal Department in 1902, nothing has been done for the Moslem monh- 
ments of the State and next to nothing for the Hindu. The majority of the latter 
are in the familiar '■ Kashmir style, which has attracted more attention, perhaps, 
from European travellers than any other class of Indian architecture, owing, no doubt, 
to its close affinities with the classical Doric order. But there are a number of 
other temples in the State of a different type, which merit attention no less than 
the better known ones. .\mong these, may he mentioned a group oi seven 
temples at Labor, the ancient Babbapura of the Rajatarahgini, situate some 17 
miles east of Jammu. These temples, which appetir to^combine the Indo-Arvan with 
the Kashmir style, are all in a more or less advanced state of decay, though not 
so advanced as to have lost their archaeological value or to defy preservation. 
Nothing is needed for their protection beyond the careful clearance of debris and 
a few' other simple remedies, on which the Darbar has been fully advised. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that these will not be indefinitely postponed. 

I must not, however, dwell longer on works that are only in their inception, while 
so manv that have been completed remain to be noticed. Both in Bengal proper 
and in Eastern Bengal and Assam the progress made during the year has been 
exceptionally good. As to the last named district, there is a special article in this 
Report from the pen of Dr. Bloch, which deals with the strange groups of monu- 
ments at Dimapur and Kasomart Pathar, wdth the ruins on the Bamani Hill, and with 
the so-called Copper Temple and other antiquities at the ancient Bhishmaknagar. 
Along with these monuments must be mentioned also the temple of Hayagriva at 
Hajo in the Kamrup District, which has been rescued from ruin at a more than 
ordinary cost. 

The new Local Government of the Eastern Province, it will be seen, has fully 
maintained the liberal attitude of the previous administration of Assam towards 
archaeologv. Rut it has done more than this. It has devoted greater attention than 
was ever given before to the monuments in Eastern Bengal itself: to tlie Fort at 
Munshiganj, and the Lai Bagh Fort at Dacca; to the Eklakhi Tomb and the Adina 
and Qutbshahl mosques at Panduah : to the Sona Masjidal FIrozpur; and to many 
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of the celebrated monuments at Gaur, including among them the Lattan and 
Tantipara Masjid, the Firoz Minar and the Dakhil Darwaza. An account of many 
of these monuments and of the measures necessary for their repair appeared in 
mv Report for 1902-03. That the campaign of operations among them has received- 
such added impetus during the past year, is !argel\ due. there is no doubt, to changes in 
the Local Administration, A few years ago there were relatively few monuments, 
except the most famous ones, in Bengal, to which the Local Government could 
devote its care, and some of those that were remote from the centre of Government 
at Calcutta, seemed doomed to suffer irretrievably before they could be taken in 
hand. With the creation, however, of a new Province and the transference to it of 
trie important groups of buildings at Gaur and PanJuah, the prospects of conserva- 
tion work in the Eastern districts have rapidly brightened, while the improvement 
in Bengal proper has been equally marked. In the latter Province there have been 
some fifty monuments in all in the repairer’s hands, among which are to be numbered 
.several historic memorials of the British. The most e.xtensive operations have been 
those connected with the Black Pagoda at KOnarak, where the removal of debris 
from around the fallen Ukhira has led to the discovery of a large and valuable 
collection of remarkably well preserved .statues, that add substantially to our 
knowledge of Hindu sculpture. Other undertakings of importance have been the 
repairs of the Sat Gumbaz and the tomb of Khan Jahan'Aliat Bagerhat,’ of Bakhtiyar 
Khan’s tomb at Chainpur of the Minar at Pandua in the Hooghly district ; and of 
se\'erai of the temples at Bhubanesvar. 

Another Province where the past vear presents a very good record is Burma. 
Here a sum of some Rs. 64,000 had to be devoted to the reconstruction of the spire 
of the Mandalav Palace, which, as 1 explained last year, had been found to be in the 
imminent danger of collapse. Besides continuing this work, the Local Government 
made a generous grant for the repair of other Palace buildings and monasteries at Man- 
dalay, as well as of a number of monuments at Pagan. The photographs of some of 
the latter, of the Seinnyet and Sapada Pagodas figured on Plate IX of this 
Report, afford good illustrations of what 1 have said above about the policy of the 
Archaeological Department towards conservation work. The time-worn appearance of 
these pagodas has been most religiously respected, and eveiy care lias been taken to 
add nothing which was unnecessary and to take away nothing that could be saved 

A great difficultv to be faced in connection with the preservation of pagodas in 
Burma, arises from the fact that their management is vested in Trusts created under 
section 539 of the Civil Procedure Code, over which the Local Government exercises 
no control, and which are seldom alive to the responsibilities of their position. WTen 
I was in Burma in 1904, I urged upon Government the importance of investigating 
the management of these Trusts and seeing it some arrangement could be made for 
checking the expenditure of Trust funds. In response to my suggestion, an inquiry 
was held by the Archaeological Superintendent into the management of twenty-five 
Friists, a.nd a full report on them submitted to Government in December 1906, He 
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found that, owing to the absence of efficient control, there had been malversation of 
funds, and that, while the preservation of the shrines had been neglected, inordinate 
sums had been expended on providing entertainments and showy decorations. The 
recommendations, however, which he made for controlling the administration of Trust 
funds were not accepted by the Local Government, the Lieutenant-Governor holding 
that “the examination of Trust funds, the erection of new buildings and the mainten- 
ance and repair of pagodas are not matters with which officers of Government should 
concern themselves in their official capacitv, except in so far as is provided bv the 
Ancient Monuments’ Preserva'ion Act.” 

Of the year’s campaign of work in the Central Provinces I need sav nothing 
more than that it has been prosecuted vigorously and steadily by the Local Govern- 
ment. The same remark applies to the Bombay Presidency, where the Muhammadan 
monuments at Bijapur, Sarkhej and Dholka have continued to claim especial atten- 
tion. I ought not, however, to leave this part of Iniia without mentioning the Jaina 
Tower at Chitor, the reconstruction of which, described in last vear’s Annual, has now 
been brought to a most successful issue by the Udaipur Darbtr. Nor should I omit 
to notice that steps have been taken during the year for effectively conserving the 
caves at Dhamnar in the Indore State, wdiich are described and illustrated in the 
same Report by IMr. Cousens. 

If there is little to be said of the work in Western and Central India, there is 
more than enough to be recorded of the Southern Presidenev. I had hoped, indeed, 
that the achievements in this part of India would form the subject of a special article 
from Mr. Rea ; and had gone so far as to print off the illustrations to accompany it. 
But at the last moment the letterpress is not forthcoming, and in its absence I must 
content myself with publishing the photographs alone. The first of these (Plate 
I, (i) is a view of the Fort at Gooty. The appearance of this stronghold has been 
remarkably improved b)' the cutting down of the jungle in which parts of it were 
enveloped, and much also has been done to safeguard the walls and bastions, partly by 
underpinning or rebuilding them, partly by protecting them against the rain with a 
coping of cement. Another important Fort wh’ch has come in for a great deal of 
attention is that of Gingce — as it is commonly spelt — in the South Arcot district, 
a place of importance as far back as the 14th century, and one which played a 
dominant part in the vicissitudes of the country up to the time of its final capture bv 
the British in 1761. Mr. Rea likens the remains here to those of the more 
famous Vijayan.igar, and notices that many of the eadier structures owe 
their existence to kings of the latter city. The main part of the Fortress, which 
contains the principal civil and military buildings, consists of three stronglv fortified 
hills — the Rajagiri, which is shown in Plate I, b. the Krishnagiri and the Chan iavan 
Rurgam ; but beyond the limits of these hills are many miles of defences and a 
multitude of other edifices, all of which it is manifestly beyond the power of Govern- 
ment to keep in a good state of repair. As a fact, the operations here are being 
strictly limited to preserving as permanently as possible the finest of the structures and 
to saving the remainder from unnecessarily rapid decay. Of the Palace buildings, 
which have been marked out for repair, the chief one is the Kalvana Mahal 
(Plate II, ^r), a lofty eight-storeyed structure, situated at the base of the Rajagiri 
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Hill. “ It is surrounded,*’ writes Mr. Rea.“ by a number of arcaded buildings which 
have been used as barracks. These have rows of arches in front, and barrel-vaulted 
roofs. Many of the supporting piers have gone, but the arches remain in position, and 
project like huge brackets, thus testifying to the soundness of the ancient mortar.” 
All the vegetation has been removed from this building and the most urgent repairs 
executed ; but much still remains to be done, particularly in the matter of filling gaps 
in the walls, substituting stone for decayed wooden lintels, and putting in relieving 
arches. At the Flag Staff Tower, shown on Plate III, a. the fallen debris on the 
north side is being removed, provision is being made for draining off rain water from 
the interior, and the retaining walls around are being brought up to their original level. 
The "Gymnasium Hall” illustrated on Plate 11, b. is a type of building— a plain 
rectangular structure roofed with a single barrel vault — of which a number of examples 
are to be found at Gingee, including a so-called gvmkhana Hall and two granaries. 
The gymnasium itself is in a relativelv good condition, but others are much damaged, 
and all have suffered more or less from the uneven settlement of their foundations, 
which are much too superficial for the weight thev bear. In some cases, wide 
splayed bases have been built around the e.xterior of the Malls, and, if these had been 
properly looked after, it is unlikely that any damage would have happened to the 
walls; for they themselves are thick and massive enough. But the bases have been 
alloM'ed to fall to ruin, plants have taken root in them, moisture has percolated 
through, and the consequent dilapidation has been followed by fractures and Settle- 
ment in the Malls they support. In the case of one of the granaries, indeed, the 
southern M'all has split right aMay from the bodv of the building, and buttresses will 
have to be inserted to hold it up, Much also Mill have to be done in this as well 
as in other cases for getting rid of rain M'ater, and filling in gaping cracks in the 
structures. 

The last undertaking that I need notice in the Madras Presidency is the con- 
servation of some of the rathas at Mamallapuram or the ‘‘Seven Pagodas,” as it is 
more popularly knoMn. *' The chief Avork here, ” says Mr. Rf-a,” and one M’hich 
presented some dilhculties in execution. Mas the resetting in position of three huge 
blocks of carved stone, Mhich had fallen from the M'est side of the monolith known 
as BhJnia's ratha. The block from tte south-west corner, Avhich is triangular in 
shape, must Mcigh several tons. To reset it in position, three large holes M’ere cut 
in the fallen block, and three more, to correspond to them, in the fractured corner of 
the monolith. A specially hard-grained black stone M’as then selected and cut into 
bars, MTich M'ere fixed M’ith cement into the holes in the monolith. The fallen block 
was then hoisted and set in position, and liquid cement forced into the cracks, M’hile 
metal clamps M’ere fitted at the edges to make the M'ork doubly secure. The block 
M’hich had fallen from the centre of the Mest side had no bed on which it could rest; 
so a pair of chisel-dressed stone piers had to be inserted and the block placed on 
them, the joints being cemented and metal clamped. No special difficulties occurred 
M’ith the refixing of the north-MCst block.” 

To complete the picture of w’hat has been done during the past year, it remains 
for me to say something of the collection and housing of moveable antiquities. 
During the past twelve months the building of two neM' museums, one at PeshaMar 
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and the other at Ajmer, has been finished. Both museums supply a long felt want, 
and there is every promise that both will develop rapidly and prove of great value. 
In Rajputana, a few States already possess independent museums of their own, but 
archaeology plays only a very subordinate part in them, and in the majority of States 
there are no museums at all. The newly instituted museum at Ajmer, which is located 
in the old Treasury of Akbar in the Fort, is accordingly intended as a central museum 
for the whole of Rajputana, and it is hoped that, with the co-operation ot the Darbars, 
we may beable to get together a thoroughly representative collection of all classes 
of antiquities and keep them classified and catalogued on really scientific lines. 
Everything, of course, will depend on the degree of assistance given by the ruling 
Ch iefs, but there is good reason to expect that their assistance will be given in no 
illiberal spirit. Indeed, the mere fact that in this museum will be crystallised, as it were, 
the past history, traditions, and glories of the Rajput races, is a sufficient guarantee in 
itself that it is not likely to languish for lack of interest on the part of the leading 
Rajput families. As to the Museum at Peshawar, it is, if possible, even more urgently- 
needed than the one at Ajmer, for there are c.'owds of sculptures and other antiquities 
that have long been waiting to be stored in it. and there are crowds more in the 
Province, which will no doubt quickly nnd their w.iy to it, when once the building has 
been forrr.ally thrown open to the Public. It is a little unfortunate that this museum 
should have had to form part of the new Victoria Memorial Hall, as the accommoda- 
tion provided is far from being as spacious as could be desired, and, moreover, 
there are no facilities for expansion. However, it will serve its purpose well enough for 
three or four years, and the strongest argument for the erection of a separate building 
will no doubt be found when the present accommodation has all been used up. 

Besides the completion of these two central museums, the past year has seen the 
inception of two local museums, at Khajurrdio and Sarnath. In both cases they are 
meant for the reception only of antiquities belonging to the site, which it wmuld be 
inconvenient to take away and which might lose focus and value, if dissociated from 
their natural surroundings. The former building is to be of the simplest description, 
a large rectangular enclosure, against the outer wall of which and some inner dwarf 
walls the sculptures will be placed ; afterwards, as funds become available, lean-to 
roofs may be added for the better protection of the sculptures. The museum at 
Sarnath is to be a more elaborate structure, as the sculptures and other finds from 
the excavations there require to be more carefully housed. In plan it will eventually 
be somewhat like that of the old Buddhist monasteries, with an open courtyard in the 
centre and a projecting hall in the middle of each face, but the design of the 
elevation, for which the Consulting Architect is responsible, has many Saracenic 
features in it. For the present, rather less than half of this building is being con- 
structed, and it is net intended to complete the rest until the excavations have pro- 
gressed further, and the need for more accommodation has been demonstrated. 


J. H. Marshall. 
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JAHANGIR’S TOMB AT SHAHDARA. 


T he problem of ascertaining what was the original form of the central portion of 
the tomb of Jahangir has exercised the imagination of many visitors to Shahdara 
during the last century. There can be no doubt that the building as it stands to-day 
is incomplete, and that there was some structure upon the raised platform in the centre 
of the flat roof. From the uutfakka holes, weather marks and depressions round 
the edge of this raised platform, the natural deduction seems to be that a stone screen 
formerly stood there, the bottom rail being 7 inches wide, set back from 2 to 2^ inches 
from the edge of the platform, tGth openings 3 feet 6 inches wide in the centre of 
each of its four sides. There are no indications to warrant the traditional domed 
structure or pavilion surmounting the raised platform. 

As regards the vaulted roof of the central chamber, which must not be confused 
with the traditional pavilion or marble dome surmounting the raised platform on the 
roof, the structural eA'idence strongly indicates that the vault had no hole in its crown 
originally. The modern skylight (Plate I\') in the middle of this vault, was, apart 
from its ugliness, given to leaking in the rains. It was consequently dismantled in the 
beginning of the year, and the edge of the opening in the vault, which had hitherto been 
concealed by the lining of the skylight, was laid bare for examination. From the 
broken edge of the brickwork it was at once clear that the opening had not been part 
of the original construction, but that it had ,been subsequentlv formed bv hacking 
through the brickwork of the vault. An opening for light in the crown of a vault is, I 
believe, a thing unknown in Mughal architecture. Further, the curve of the vault 
was found just to complete itself without rising above the raised platform on the 
roof of the tomb a fact which pointed to the raised platform having been designed 
to take the vault, and prevent its extrados from showing above the roof. Xow that 
the vault has been completed the central chamber is, of course, much darker than it 
Vcib vhen lit b} the skylight; but, with its four passages leading into it, the chamber 
IS, everi now, considerably lighter than the corresponding chambers at the Taj and 
Sikandarah, where Jahangir's son and father are buried. 

Tne accounts gi-^en by various writers do not agree, one with another, regardino- 
the original form of the tomb. Some corroborate while others contradict the struc- 
tural evidence, which, in a case of this kind, naturally outweighs tradition. Muhammad 
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Salih’, in his Shah Jahan Xamah, says: " His majesty (Jahangir) further willed that his 
tomb should be erected in the open air, so that the rain and dew of heaven might fall- 
on it. In pursuance of this will the Emperor Shah Jahan, his son and successor, 
built a lofty mausoleum of red sandstone, measuring one hundred yards in length, 
round the tomb of his father, the tomb itself having been built on a raised and open- 
platform of white marble inlaid with precious stones and wrought with works of 
peculiar beauty . . It is conceivable that, if this wish of Jahangir’s was ever 

carried out at Shahdara, the sarcophagus was placed in the middle of the raised 

platform on the roof, and that the stone tomb in the vaulted chamber is the cenotaph. 
At all events the pietra dura in the vaulted chamber bears little evidence of having 
been exposed to storm and rain. 

Moorcroft,^ writing about 1823, gives the following description ; — “ In the interior 
of the mausoleum is an elongated sarcophagus of white marble, enshrining the 
remains of the sovereign of Delhi, the sides of which are wrought with flowers of 

mosaic . . . The building was surmounted, it is said, by a dome, but it was taken 

off by Aurangzib, that his grandfather’s tomb might be exposed to the weather as 
a mark of his reprobation of the loose notions and licentions practices of Jahangir. 
Such is the story, but more probably the building was never completed.’’ 

In speaking of the ‘ dome which surmounted the building,’ Moorcroft seems to 
confuse the traditional structure on the raised platform on the roof, with the vaulted 
roof of the central chamber. Evidently Cole was thinking of this superstructure when 
he said he did not believe the building ever had a dome’, since two-thirds of the 
vaulted roof over the central chamber undoubtedly existed in Cole’s time, as it did 
until the present year. 
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HiigeP, circa. 1 ^ 35 ' speaks of a small vaulted chamber \ erv similar to that 
in the Taj at Agra. " The light falls on it (the tomb of Jahangir! from above.” 

Von Orlich’, in 1843, says: ‘‘The white marble sarcophagus with Arabic and 
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Persian inscriptions, stands in the centre under a dome which Shah Bahadur^ 
caused to be destroyed in order that the rain and dew might fall on the tomb of his 
ancestor.” 

Upon comparing these accounts with the structural evidence which came to light 
after the removal of the modern skylight, one is forced to the conclusion that the 
account of Muhammad Salih is not reliable, if the .sarcophagus to which he refers 
stood on the floor of the central chamber where the inlaid tombstone stands to-day. 
On the other hand, the accounts of Moorcroft and Von Orlich can well be reconciled 
with the explanation of the hole in the vault afforded bv the bricks and mortar. 

The section given in the text •) shows how much of the original vault was 

still m existence, and the part which has been filled in this year 

It is perhaps not generally known that there is some reason for doubting whether 
the tomb at Shahdara contains the mortal remains of Jahangir at all : and as the 
subject in some measure affects thi- question of the vault over the central chamber of 
the tomb, it may be of interest to quote the authorities for this unbelief. The most 
important of them is no less than thi' reliable ravcrnier, to whom we are indebted firr 
so much valuable information regarding the buildings and court life of thi' Mughals in 
the time of his contemporaries, ^ah jahan and Aurangzeb. In one passage' he 
states that when you reach Agra from the Delhi side vou meet a large bazaar, close 
to which there is a garden where the king Jahangir, father of ^ah }ahan, is interred 
. . . , ’ and again later on,' ‘‘ He i Asaf Khan) spread the report that Shah Jahan 
was dead, and that, having desired to be interred near labangir, his father, his body 
was to be brought to Agra.’’ 

Secondly, the traveller Herbert,* wlni was contemporarv with ^ah Jahan, nn'n- 
tions Jahangir s death m the Bhimber hills, and savs of ihv; Umbraves ” conyeighing 
the old Mogul s dead bodv to Lahore, when- preparing for his funeral they carry it to 
Tzccander three course from Agray, and intoinb him m King Eebar’s monument,” 
Later on he speaks of certain persons “ all whose carcases ryere without an\' respect 
burled m a garden in Lahore neere the entrayls of Jahangheer.” Herbert perhaps was 
gl^en to believe that the entrails only of Jahangir were buried near Lahore, and that 
the body was buried at Sikandarah. 

The traveller Terry', who came to India in the time of Jahangir, bears out the 
story of Ta\ ernier in the folloM'ing words : ” It t^Secandra) was begun bv Achabar- 

sha the 1 ite Mogul s father, who there lies buried and finished by his son who since 
was laid up beside him. ...” 

If these accounts are true .and they have at least as good a claim to credence 
as the account of Muhammad Salih — the wish attributed to Jahangir that his 
body be exposed to tne rain and due may have been fulfilled by his burial in 

the garden at oikandarah, with no stone even to mark his humble grave. 


VV. n. xMCHOLLS. 


Fresuni;Alv the succeesor of Aurangzeb, A.D., 1707-1713. ^ ' 

.!s. 1— III. .Macmillan & Co., 1899. translaied from the French edition of 1676, 

' Ibidem i, 338. 


’ Ter?v'-‘ farU of As,o, L.o„don. Richard Bishop. 


1638, pp. t(>5-i07. 
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I T is not known when the railing disappeared from the pavement which surrounds the 
Anguri Bagh in Agra fort, but there is little doubt that it existed in 1844, since 
it figures in a drawing which Colonel Sleeman published in that yeard This drawing 
purports, according to the title on the plate, to represent the palace of " Dewan 
Khan ” at Delhi, but this is a mistake ; it is obviously a view, and a verv accurate one. 
of the Anguri Bagh in Agra fort, with the Khas Mahal and its adjoining pavilions in 
the background, the Muthamman Burj being on the left, and the octagonal tower 
on the right of the picture. 
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The railing was evidently of red sand-stone, and contained six independent shafts 
in each bay. Although the kerb on which the railing stood is full of mortise holes, 
it is impossible to deduce from them the exact proportions of the railing. As there 
was a bottom rail, there is nothing to show that the tenons between the bottom rail 
and the kerb corresponded with the uprights in the railing : and besides, the mortise 
holes are verv irregular, Thev do, however, indicate that there were three bavs, or 
at anv rate, two uprights between the sides of the causewavs, and in this respect thev 
are in confirmation of Colonel Sleeman’s drawing.' The distance between the bavs, 
which is thus indicated, is just under six feet (^centre to centre). 

Curiouslv enough a fragment of a railing, answering verv closelv to that shown 
(in Colonel Sleemaivs drawing, was found some vears ago, in Agra Fort, s(-) it is said, 
and is now preserved in the museum at Lucknow. The similaritv between the frag- 
ment and the drawing is, in fact, so remarkable that there is ground for the suspicion 
that the fragment in Lucknow museum ;s actuallv part of the original Anguri Ha gh 
railing. The details of this fragment have been followed m the restoration of one 
bay on each side of the central causeway, as a suggestion of what the original effect 
was when the railing was standing. iFig. i.f 

The pattern of the railing is of a type which was not uncommon in Mughal 
work. An old photograph of the Diwan-i-‘Am at Delhi shows a similar railing in 
Iront of the hall of audience. Another example stands in the garden of the Amber 
palace at Jcypore. In Agra fort, too, there is a similar old piece fixed as a make- 
shift in an opening on the north side ol the octagonal tower, south of the Khas Mahal 
and, when the ground west of the Jahangir! Mahal was being levelled, another 
fragment was discovered. Neither of the latter pieces were found to agree; with 
the evidence deduced from Colonel Sleeman’s drawing and the mortise holes so 
closely as does the fragment in Lucknow museum. 


W. H. Nicholls. 
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O F all the countries in India, to which the civilisation of the Arvans oraduallv 
extended, As>am seems to have been one of the last. If in the famous storv of 
the Satapatha-Brahmana, Agni Vaitvanara, the personification of Drahmanical culture, 
in the course of his progress towards the east, made halt at the frontier of Magadiia, 
or Bihar, it probablv took him another thousand vears before he could cross the 
frontier of Assam. Even the ancient name of Assam, or rather of the western part of 
it, Pragjyotisa, implies the notion of its having been looked upon in antiquitv as the 
" benighted province " of India, a sort of dark continent ; for the name evidently means 
" that which lies to the East of the light,” a country, where the sun never sets, 
because he never rises there. 

The introduction of Arvan civilisation into Assam is attributed to Krsna, As 
in Magadha he overthrew the barbarian rule of Jarasandha, so, in his progress towards 
the rising sun, he defeated Naraka, the King of Pragiyo.isa, and restored to Adlti, 
the goddess of the earth, her ear-rings, which had been stolen by Naraka.^ The name 
Naraka itself, a diminutive form of iiaia ' a man,’ seems to imply a notion of contempt, 
and the crime, with which he stands charged, vis., the theft of the ear-rings of Aditi, 
the earth-troddess, might be expressed in the dry matter-of-fact language of modern 
davs, bv savinc that his verv existence was looked upon as a disgrace to civilisation. 
For to an Indian woman her ornaments form part of her personal honour, and it is 
only when she becomes a widow, or otherwise disgraced, that she is not allowed to 
wear them in public. 

The course of Arvan civilisation in its progress towards Assam naturally followed 
the vallev of the Brahmaputra. It is here that we meet with the first Aryan settle- 
ments. However, owing to the unfavourable conditions of the climate of Assam, 
with its torrents of rain and perpetual recurrences of seismic disturbances, it cannot 
surprise us in the least to find scarcely any ancient buildings left to us, of the time 
previous to the conquest of Assam by the Ahom kings, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century A.D. The modern civil stations of Gauhati and Tezpur seem to occupy 
the sites of two of the oldest and most important among the early Aryan settlements 
in Assam, called Prdgjyotisapura and Hdnlppeivara in Sanskrit. Like the modern 

' See Nowgong copper-pl.vte of Balavarman, 1. 4 : J. .4. S. B.. Vol. LXl’I. Pact I, iS^y, p. jSg j also 
Bargaon olate of Ratnapala, II. 0-S : /. c., I'ot. i.VI II. Part /, iSgS, p, loi 
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C hampanas^ar, the site of Cliauipa^ the aiicicnt capital of the kingdom of the Augas, 
west of Bha£;;alpur in Bengal, both Gauhati and Tezpur have been built upon a 
sort of artificial plateau, raised by the underlying debris of the ancient settlements. 
A ereat number of mediaeval Indian carxings, brought to light during modern building 
operations, bear ample evidence of this fact. In regard to Tezpur, it seems worth 
mentioning here a discoverv made a short time ago, towards the end of and 

leported bv Air. F. |. Alonahan, I.C.S.. in a letter dated the iSth January, 1906. 

Air. Alonahan writes as follows; — ■ 

“On dig:,;ing for foundations,, for the additions, which are being made to the Deputy 
Commissioner's office at Tezpur, the builders came upon a layer of hewn blocks of granite, 
underlving the present building. Some of the blocks, which have been dug up, are elaborately 
sculptured, as cornices, bases, or capitals of columns, etc., like the pieces, which one sees lying 
f ere and there, on and around the Tezpur viaidan. There seems to be every probability^ 
that the extent of the underground layer of hewn stone may be not less than that of the 
cntcherv site ; it may, of course, be much greater. 1 he laver of stones is also, apparently, 
c f considerable depth. I saw a hole, about 4 feet deep, opened by the removal of seme of 
the granite blocks, below which there were more stones, apparently of the same kind. These 
remains point to the existence of a great building, of massive and ornate architecture, on the 
Tezpur maidan site. There are ruins of a similar building on the Bamani Hill, two miles 
east of Tezpur. The top of this hill is a mass of granite blocks, many of them most cunously 

carvetl, and piled one on the other to an unknown depth. 

The ruins on the Barnaul Hill near Tezpur, referred to at the end of this 
extract, evidently belonged to some Hindu temple ('ll considerable size, and the 
remains, found below the modern cntcherv building, seemingly formed part of a 
similar structure. So far as one mav judge from the carvings above ground, both 
at Tezpur and at Gauhati, the entire absence of anvthing Buddhist among them 
is remarkable. The mild religion of Buddha probablv never ventured to force its 
way into the wilderness of .Assam, and wc mav well understand, why it was that 
the cult of such blood-thirsty goddesse.s as Krdl, called Kdnittkhyd ^ at her prin- 
cipal shrine near Gauhati, has been able to take such deep root in the mind 
of the indigenous population of the Brahmaputra valley, after it had been wielded 
into that heterogeneous conglomeration of various races and creeds, which wc now 
call " Hinduism. ” 

The climatic conditions of Assam, alluded to abox'c, also explain why this 
province forms a comparatively easy charge, so far as conserxation work is concerned. 
The ancient cities, buried under the modern stations of T ezpur and Gauhati, un- 
fortunately, cannot be unearthed again, and among the many temples, dating from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries A.D., which still remain preserved to us, 
there are out few, that either require or justify anv extensive scheme of conservation 
woik. On the other hand, it is a matter of some satisfaction, that, in certain outlying 
places of Assam, a number of remains are to be found, still fairly well preserved and 
forming, as it xvere, quite a separate group of anti juities, almost original in many 
I espects and distinguished from anything seen in other provinces of India. 

It is to this latter class of antiquities that conservation work in Assam has been 
almost exdusi\el\ directed. Some of these, in fact, are so much hidden away inside 
an impenetrable jungie, that one does not feel justified in recommending their 

- lie appL.it"; to be a corruption from Santikrit Krimiksl, due to the Assamese pronunciation. 
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preservation to Government. For, apart from the cost of getting up labour, thev are 
never likely to be visited by anvone, with the exception, perhaps, of a few isolated 
sportsmen, who may chance to come upon these remnants of bvgone civilisation. 
However, the recent opening up of the province bv railwavs has helped to bring 
some of the more Important ancient monuments of Assam into closer and more 
convenient reach for anvone interested in them. I refer especially to the remains 
of the ancient city of Dimapur, doubtless the most curious group of ruins in Assam, 
which now lie within easy reach from the Assam-Bengal Railway, less than a mih- 
distant from the Manipur Road Station on that line. 

The modern name Dlfua-pilr. meaning " the citv on the Dima, ” seems to have 
been derived from the river, now called Dhiinsiri, close to it.^ The flourishing time 
of the place seems to have been the fifteenth century A.D., for, according to Galt," 
the Kacharis deserted their capital at Dimapur after its invasion bvthe Ahoms, in 153^ 
A.D., and established a new capital at Maibong." The stvlc of the gateway in 
the eastern wall of the anc'ient citv of Dimapur points to the same period d for in 
its curved battlement, its narrow, pointed arch over the entrance, and its clumsy, 
octagonal corner turrets, it exhibits all the characteristic elements of that stvlc 
of Muhammadan brick architecture in Bengal, which flourished in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries A,D., during the period of independence, and died out soon after 
Bengal had been annexed to the Mughal Empire by Akbar. 

The total length of the city wall, which appears to consist of earth, raised 
upon an underlying brick structure, has not been measured by me ; however, 
from Major Godwin-Austen's plank 1 make it to be 4.550 yards, or about 2 'x 
miles, in circuit, including the broken portion along the Dhunslrl river. The 
principal remains stand close to the gate, in the eastern part of the citv. They 
consist of two groups of stone pillars, running parallel to each other from north 
to south. Each of those two groups is, again, divided into two rows of pillars. The 
pillars in the first two rows, nearest to the gate, will be referred to in the following 
pages as " rlicssumn-coliiunis.’' a name given to them by Major Godwin- Austen on 
account of their shape, which somewhat resembles that of chessman-figures. This 
will best be seen on Fig. i : also on Plate \'. 

Major Godwin-Austen, likewise, is responsible for the name of " V -shaped colnnins " 
for the bifurcating stone pillars, which make up the third and fourth rows from the 
entrance to Dimapur city. Unfortunately, very few of them are at present erect, and 
none of them could be shown in its unbroken condition in any of the illustrations 
accompanying this article; howc\cr, one-Iialf of a V-column mav be seen on 
Plate \T ((?). A peculiarity, that should be noted at once, is, that the 

' See Gait, A lIi>fory cf A<sam. iiAciifto, p. So. A'.og. IVnn,} is explained ss a Kticbari w ord. 

meaning ‘any large collection of water, ’from J' ■ w aler, ' .and ;<,,7 ‘great.’ The Alioms called Dimapur ‘ the 
brick citv ’ : che-dhi-chc-pcn . literallv ‘ city-earth-burn-make. ’ 

- I- t-T- - 44 - 

' Remains of this .‘second capital or the Kachtri kings still exist close to the Railway Station of Maihong, 
f n the Assam-Bengal line. The most interesting among these remains is a small rock-cut temple, in the shape 
of a Bengali house, with a curved roof. It bears an in=cription, dated the 5th in the Saka year 1043 

lend of tpei A.D.l, and referring to a king Il<’riicandi'a A'a;'.;_i'ii)a?, the Lord of Hi /imha. perhaps Kaehar. 

‘ A lithograph cf it has been published by .Mai or H. H . Godw in- Austen, along with his note on the Ruin- 
at Dimapur, 7. A. S. 14 .. Vol. XLIII, iSpj., Part /, Plate IV. 

' I.o:. cif, Pltiic /. 
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the \ , 1 ki\ c ol'iC ninitb 


upper end> ui the tuo st.ne makmy up 

hoL each. a. it thev had barn intended t. rcaaivc sruna other >truetur. .au^ed 
over them. The ornamentation on the che^sman-eolumns is ent.relv tlo.al o, 
Geometrical, and remarirable lor the absence ol anv amnial t.oures unatever. o.m - 
dmes the ornamental bands, hanging down the columns, hate ^words or daggei-^ 
carved upon them. The must sttikiug leature, however, apa.t hom the henuspheiu a 
capital is the band, tied around the ueck of the co'umn phamlv vimlde m Ing. 



Fir. I. Chcssman-Lulumiis at Din’,,tpnr. 

(In the V columns, animal ckcVigns arc frequentlv met with between the three losette,--. 
which ditide each half of the \' into two separate tlelds of ornamentation. Thus, we 
find on the broken half, shown in Plate VI (./), below two figures of birds, perhaps 
peacocks, the well-known Indian design of a tiger, overpowering an elephant. The 
design is purely conventional and, to add to its strange appearance, the sculptor 
in some cases provided ,t with horns, as on the stone shown in Plate \ I (rt), almost 
as if he had thought of fabulous monsters, such as the unicorn, ol which, of course, 
we can hardly expect him to have had any knowledge. 

A third type of stone monument, found at Dimapur, will be seen in Plate \T (/A. 
It differs from the V-columns onlv in so far as the two bifurcating stone beams have 
been sllghtlv curved, so as to resemble in shape somewhat the horns of a 
buffalo , thus : — As will be seen later on, this form is probably more than a mere 

convenlional'i y and the name, “buffalo-horn columns" accordinglv si ems to be 




b) BROKEN COLUMN. SHAPED LIKE BUPEALO -HORNS, AT DiMAPHR. 
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suited tor them. Here, again, not a single column is now erect, and anv illustration, 
accordinglv, can only give an approximate idea of the original shape of these curious 
monuments. Their ornamentation is remarkable for the groups of three rosettes, 
shown on Plate \T {b). A dagger or sword, and a few animal figures are generally 
placed between the triangular bands, which develop, as it were, out of the three 
spirals that encircle the rosettes on the upper end. 

The broken and dilapidated state of most of the monuments inside the ancient 
city of DimapOr, will be seen clearly enough from the illustrations published with this 



Fi'g 2 . Broken chessman-columns at Dimapur. 

article. Fig. 2 affords a good illustration of their present condition. It was of 
course out of the question to attempt anything like a complete restoration of any of 
those various groups of stone monuments. Actually in the two rows of chessman- 
columns, it was possible to save 13. out of 16. and 15 out of 17, while in the following 
two rows of \'"Columns 5 out of 15 and one out of 17 were capable of being set up 
again. But to lift and replace broken stones, weighing several tons, requires heavy 
and costlv plant and machincrv, and the programme of conservation work at Dimapur, 
has accordinglv, been limited to restoring one or two specimens of each group only, 
to show what the remainder were like. The permanent upkeep of the restored 
monuments, moreover, entails a continuous struggle against the luxurious growth of 
an .Assam jungle, which one might almost call a primeval forest, but for the tact 
that we often know its growth to da.te from a period of less than a hundred years. 
So far, however, as it has been possible to ascertain definitely about the existence 
of remains, It appears that the monuments already known to us represent all the anti- 
quities, hidden inside the Dimapur jungle, at least I am informed that a careful search 
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of the remaining area inside the city walls, made with the promise of small pecuniary 
rewards for anv discoveries, has ended without any result whatever. 

Before entering into the question of the signification and date of the pillai'i- at 
Dimapur, it seems Avorth our Avhile to mention briefly a group of similar remains at 
Kasomari Pathar, close to the Doyang ri\-er, about one day’s journe\y off Jamuguri 
Station, on the Assam-Bengal Railway. 



Fig. 3. Chessman-pillar at K.Asom.Ari Pathar. 

Their discotery appears to be due to the local Forest Officer. The place is so 
AerA secluded, that it Avill scarcely be visited by anv other official in the course of his 
tours of inspection, and even at Jamuguri, before starting on my boat journev, I Avas 
adAised to employ a special guide, Avho had visited the site on a preA'ious occasion, 
as my boatmen professed complete Ignorance of the locality. 

As in Dimapur, the remains here also are found Avithin the area of an old city, 
he earthen ramparts and moats are still A'isible, and inside are several mounds of 
ertn, AAhich ma) contain the remains of some buildings. The monoliths belong to the 
sc( tion of the tOA\n. First, there is an isolated chessman-column 9' high, 
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with a circumference of 2' 6" at its base. It is identical in stvie with the Dimapur 
chessman-pillarb (Fig. 3). The hemispherical capital has a number of garlands 
falling down from its top. Among the carved emblenm we again meet with the figure 
of a sword or dagger, similar to that now used by the Xagas and other wild tribes of 
Assam. .At a distance of 55' from this column is a double row of stones — 24 
altogether. It looks as if each line consisted of 12 stones, but the ruinous state of the 
place and the thick jungle made it impossible to take accurate measurements. The 
distance between the stones was about 10'. Mere, again, the two lines run from north to 
south. The stones in the western line appear to have been larger than those In the 
eastern line. There are also some indications of the height of the stones gradually 
decreasing from the centre towards each side, as in the Dimapur pillars. My 
measurements of four stones recorded the following heights ; — 6' 5" ; S' : g' 4" ; S' 6". 
The position of these stones is such that the first, or lowest, stands near the northern 
end, the third, or highest, almost in the centre, while the remaining two are more or 
less close to it. The average breadth is 2' 6" in circumference. 

Onlv four cut of the two dozen of stones are still erect. The remaining stones all 
lie prostrate on the ground, some broken and some complete, some upside down, and 
others with their carved faces turned upwards. It was impossible to photograph any 
of the fallen stones, but the three specimens shown on Plate \’ll will supply a general 
idea as to what these stones looked like. (July one side is carved. Its pointed shape, 
narrowing a little towards the base, somcwliat resembles the oladc of a sword or dagger. 
Perhaps the name 'sword-blade' or 'dagger-columns' would be appropriate for 
them, to distinguish th.em from the chessman and \ -columns. Fnc base has a hori- 
zontal band of ornaments. The panel below it has some animal figures— elephants or 

lions carved upon it on some of the stones. From the horizontal bands rise gener- 

allv two, but In a few instances only one pair of projecting bands, which at the end 
develop into a circle, filled up with rosettes and similar designs. The irregular triangle, 
which is formed bv the two curves nearing each other towards the top, is either left 
empty, or has a sword or some other emblem carved upon it. The top is filled with a 
heart-shaped panel, containing various patterns of ornamentation. At the north- 
eastern end of the grmip stands a small scpiare pillar, 3' S.V" high and i 4" broad. It 
has a hollow In the top, 7A square. 

From the verv outset, there can be no room left for doubting the intimate 
connection of the Kasomari Pathar columns with those at Dimapur. So far as their 
ornamentation is CLUtcerned. there is \er\ little tnat connects them with the ordinary 
class of Xorthern Indian works of art. In studying the designs exhibited on 
those columns, one certainlv feels a slight touch of medimval Xorthern Indian Art 
here and there, c, g.. in the rosettes so common on the pillars, and especially in 
animal groups, such as the lion rampant, over an elephant, to which allusion has 
been made abo\e. Put, inasmucb as the general shape of those columns, includ- 
in''' the patterns of ornamentation emploved in their carvings, bear such a 
marked un-lndian appearance, the suggestion offers itself that the people, to whom 
we owe their erection, came from a foreign. non-Aryan stock, and that we have 
to look into the religious or social customs of the manv aboriginal tribes inhabiting 
the Assam border-lands, in order to grasp the true meaning of these curious stone 
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nionunienls. Fortunatelv enough, a certain amount of evidence lias recentlv been 
brought to light, vrhich helps us a great deal further in this direction. 

It has already been variously suggested, that the columns at Dimapfir were 
memorial stones, put up in honour of some great man or event, or commemorating 
some meritorious act, such as the killing of a miihun. or bison, or the feasting of a 
village. This suggestion was first brought to mv notice bv Mr. B. C. Allan, I.C.S., 
sometime Superintendent of Gazetteer Revision in Assam. Later on, I found it 
expounded in an interesting report by Mr. Alitchell, Executu'e Engineer, Xaga Elills 
Division, The custom, I understand, is still in vogue among the Xaga tribes, who 
put up in their villages single blocks of stone, or bifurcated wooden posts, as 
memorial tokens of their national heroes, and of events like those mentioned above. 
The shape of one class of bifurcated columns, which above, on page 20 , 1 proposed 
to call '■ buffalo-horn columns, ” fits remarkablv well with this theory. For we 
ma_\ 'Hell undci stand their form to have grown out of the custom of putting up the 
horns of the slaughtered buffalo as an offering to the deitv. Later on. when the 
barbarous hill-tribes of Assam took to a more sumptuous style of lir-ing, this old 
national custom used to be continued by setting up stone memorials, imitating the 

shape of the buffalo-horns, but of much larger size, and covered with elaborate and 
delicate carvings.^ 

O 

■Some modern analogies to thi.s custom, which are still found in some of the 
Xaga villages, have been observed by Mr. (now Sir Bampfylde) Fuller, the late 
Chief Commissioner of Assam. His interesting note on them is as follows : — 


“ The Chief Commissioner has recently visited the ruins of Dimapur, after having mardied 
tirough the Naga Hills, and has been struck with several points of similaritj between the 
s raped jDi.iar.-, and the memorials used by the Naga tribes to commemorate sacrifices. Mr. Fuller 
f^ound in bema villages wooden ‘shields ’ cut out in the shape of the letter U, standing; or 8 feel 
w ith rough carving, amongst which were symbols of the bun, of the Moon 
an ol igitning. He noticed that these shields all faced the east, and was told on enciuirv 
■ hat for some reason now unknown they were all turned to the rising Sun. In general shape 
as rrell as m being definitely orientated, they were not very unlike the V-shaped stones recentlv 

n '°'rK f Aagas use rows of stones, of gradually decreasing size 

l ire Chief Commissioner noticed in the Garo Hills wooden pillars, set up before houses in 
n . irory ot dead relations, winch are something like the ‘chessman^ shape.'' 

1 here are. of course, and ever will be, a number of more or le.ss curiou.s 
stones current In Assam about those interesting monuments. Thus, we are told that 
t le chessman-pillars at Dimapur each marked the appointed seat of some Grandee, 

to be executed, leaving aside the common 
belief, that they indicate the sites of buried treasure. Unfortunatelv. historv is 
reticent about them, and they do not offer us anv definite clue in the .shape of 

-criptions, that might help us a little We ',uust, therefore, for the prLirt 

T above, and it seems very dLtful, 

than those^rwh'Trr'*^'' 7'" them in terms more definite 

than those in which 1 have described them here. 


the same diectioii, and I think \Vcan o-^o uronw"in" bifurcating columns, likewise point toward; 
mcmoriaK, similar to other ones, found in various oart-fot ! “P”" stones as some kind of hunting 

^ see e.^,. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. soff. am 
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I cannot, however, conclude this article, without noticing briefiv another group of 
interesting remains in i\ssam. which 1 visited earlv in 1905, at the e.xpress wish of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller. I refer to the so-called " Copper Temple," near the ancient citvof 
Bhismaknagar, at Kundilnagar,^ from four to five days’ journev bv boat and elephant to 
the east of Sadiya. The temple itself has become famous owing to the fact that almost 
down to the memory of the present generation, human sacrifices ’ have been offered 



Fig. 4. Interior cf Coi'pcr 'reiiipio, near Sadiva 

there to some form of Durga, evidently worshipped under the name of TamresvarJ.^ 
This name, probablv. originally meant simple " the Isvari, or Durga. pul up bv Tamra ." 

' No remains arc known to evist at Bliis[,i,Tknagar. uliieh lies a .short distance off Kiu.ijilnagar. Its cartlitn 
walls have been tollowod b> me on an elephant f.-r about tw o miks. Bet'ore atti. mpting to clear this large area, 
some definite information in regard to any possiL'e remains seems to be called f .'r 1 1 'stori,.alU both places are 
closely connected. 

- See 7 . -I. S. /).. LX\'I[. III. 50. W'c meet with .mother intcre'iiiicT reference to Inimaii 

sacrifices, offered to Siv.i at G'rivr.aja, or R.’iigir, by king Jar.l'-andha. I be p.<^'aL;e i..'Oundinthe. 1 /(n', 7 - 
D'i<.ar>ita, 'tpiii-vti,! . -’i. v. I'l Here we re.ul o! a llcdi-cating Inilioek killed b\ Bi hadratli.-i ■ nib-it 

■n:i ms'iloni rsabl,:i:i: b-ashl’ ' ■ hnn hat'.- ', cr,. W’r.'il is m;ant b\ tin- Ci.iiou- file become-., ex’idem 

later on, wlieii \22, v. 11 we re.'id that Kisii.i blame- Jar.'i-.niu.ha lor haeine otteiad human -c.’irifici 5 to Si\a ; — 
ManitsV'l ,1 m 0 Hi’ ic lii-itau t’ai/oi <//za ; 

.sc kathnm ti.b 11 n’i il'’ 2 i’>ii Yn-irntii ;Ci iisi .'’h ii/cn;'i"H " 

This \ery curious verse, like a similar one just bciore-. v. ii, thus show- ih.'it larasandha was 
believed to have offered human sacrifices to Siva, whose image w'-s repie-enl* d under the form ot 
;i bull. In regard to .Sadiea, I understand, that the teason, whv no tea-gardens arc ;dlowed to settle 
inside the neutral zone, north of the Brahmaputra, near 3 adi\a, is the fear, that some ul the wild hill tribes, 
like the -Vbors or Mishmis, might carry off some ot the tea-garden c olics into slaeerw However, tnev might 
do so for the purpose of selling those uir.ortun.alc coolies as -l.iees. b-it hardlv w ith the object of sacrificing them 
to one of their deities. 

^ Very often the fir-t part of similar compound-names of Indian deitie- contain- the proper name of the 
person who put up that partieek r image. Thu-, to mention <>ne single in-tance in-te.id of man\-. at Belamla. 
in the Raishahi District ot Fastern Bengal, are two cue c.ahed Cope'z’ai-ii. and the other Kanfesi;ira. 

Now, as we know that each of thorn ha- been put up, only a counle of hundrod \cars ago. bv a person called 
Go/iiA-aM fee, it is evident tiiat each word has been formed with one of the two pnil- ot Gopikanta's name, and 
we must accordingly translate both words alike, as “■ the lihgu. put up by Gopikunta.’ 
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It is, of course, impossible to sav, who this person, called Jamra, nia\' ha\ i; 
been; however, it seems tvorth mentioning, that in the Bhagavata Furan;i, lo, ^9, 12 — 
I quote from Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Uictionarv — ■'[ djuj'a is the name ef one of 
the sons of Xaraka, the famous mythical king of Pragjvotisa, to whom alltmion has 
been made in the beginning of this article. This explanation of the word 
7 duircsiwl. at the same time, helps us to a proper understanding of tlie modern 
English name, " d'o/i/e;- for rn/z/rn, as is well known, means "copper’’ in 
Sanskrit, and the legend of the temple originally having been covered nith copper, 
almost certainly sprang out of a misunderstanding of the word TamrcsvarJ. the name 
of the goddess worshipped inside the temple. It is needless to sav that no copper 
has been left anywhere close to the temple, and the clamps holding the stones 
together are all of iron. 

.As will be seen from the two illustrations in Figs. 4 and 5, the Copper Temple 
IS far betoiid any possible repairs. It must have been a small shrine onlv. and front its 



Fig, 


Ruined gateway cf Copper Temple, near Sadiya. 


position in a remote corner of the area marking the site of the old citv of Knndil- 

nagar. we should hardly be justified in looking upon it as a terv important 

sanctuary ; perhaps it was nothing more than a small family chapel, used bv the 

ancient rulers of Bhlsmaknagar for their private devotion. As will be seen from the 
nmstra^ 

pon It an image of ^iva who acted here as a dvdrapala-ov guardian of the temple. 

which -^mall temple, were a number of carved tiles, 

on m ---Pt the eastern 

number found by me amounted to sixteen, of which twelve were- 
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i'till in situ. tliL* bakincc bcino- recovered from the debris and mud in front of 
the wall. Could I have devoted more than a few hours to this digginy;,- — which, 
bv the wav, had to be done with implements prepared from wood, — I have nt> 
doubt but that it would ha\e been possible to recajver some more tiles from the debris. 
However, thev probablv would have been found in small fragments only, like some 
of those dug out bv me, and moreover, it was absolutely out of the question to camp 
anvwhere in the jungle, except on the bed of the river, which was a good distance 
off the Copper Temple and the ancient city of Bhismaknagar. 

Nine of the best specimens of tiles are shown on Plate VIII. Generailv speakino-, 
the carvings represent figures of men, animals, birds, flowers and geometrical patterns, 
evidentlv without anv svmbolical meaning attached to them, whether religious or 
otherwise. The style is of the semi-barbarian kind, as in the carvings at DimapOr 
and other places m Assam. As instances of this, 1 may refer to the figure of a tiger 
or lion (Plate \TII, 5). tvhich is very similar in treatment to the figure of a lion 
mounting on an elephant, seen on the broken \ -columns from Dimaptir. The tvpe, 
of course is Indian and onlv too common in medimval Indian Art, but the desio’n 
especiallv of the mane and tail, in the Assam figures is peculiar. The peacocks, of 
which two are represented on another tile (Plate \TI 1 , 4', with their bodie.s twisted 
around each other, are also a favourite device on the Dnnapur columns ; and the orna- 
mental pattern of the tile No. 7 in the following list, occurs again on some ot the 
V-colurans in the newly-discovered third group of pillars at Dlmapilr, The folloiving 
is a descriptive list of the carvings represented on the tik'S : — 

(i) bearded man, dancing, holding staff in righl hand, and unknown object in uplifted 
left hand, see Plate I'fll, 1 : 

■ 2 beardless man, witii conical cap, running, holding -pear in right hand, dagger 
fa^telK'd to lelt j'ide ul girdle ; >.ee Plate ! III. _* ; 

( V) pair of dancers : their uplifted right hands hold some sort of musical instriunent gq ; 
the left hands, holding a stick, rest on the hip ; perforated ears ; eyes and mouths 
wide open; snub noses; and Inir arranged in strands ending in spirals ; see 
Plate Mil, •• 

4) two peacocks, with their bodies twisterl around each other ; small tree or flower on 
each side; see Plate VIII, 4 : 

i'5) lion or tiger, standing against tree, with forelegs uplifted ; tongue protruding from 
mouth ; tail ending in a cluster of live bunches of hair ; see Plate VIII, y ; 

'3) horse, with saddle and bridle; sec Plate VIII, 6 ; 

iy'i circle, formed by two lines, with dots between ; inside ornament, formed bv twisting 
a rope or cord into lour larger and many smaller irregular circles or ellipses ; 

8) plant, witii live long, pointed lea\es . 

yi two squares, laid crossw isc into each other : corners Idled with ornamental sprigs: 
in inner square, ornamental ilower, w ith lour small and four large petals ; 

(10) group of four flowers ; the largest one is cup-shaped, with four leaves or petals on 
each side : two small flowers below, and a bud, rising o\er largest flower : 

Mi) lotus-shaped ornament, with eight petals arranged around c’rcle in centre, having 
cluster ol nine drops ; see Plate VIII, y . 

ij) falcon ^arrving lieron ; see Plate VIII, S : 

(13) dancing figure; right hand uplifleil, left hand resting on hip; head resembles 
those of dancers on tile No. 3 ; broken; sec Plate VIII , u 

rq) live fragments, making up half the original tile, which evidentlv had a bird, 
icsembling a cock, as ornament : 
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15) fabulous bird, with pointed crest ; i am unable to suggest what kind of hinl ihi'. 
is ; two pieces ; corner missing ; 

1 16) three pieces : lotus-shaped ornament, similar to that in tile No. 1 1 ; inside, circle 
formed bv two lines. 

It seems impossible at present to offer any suggestion as to the age of the remains 
to which these curious tiles belong. We are left in complete ignorance about the 
period when the ancient city of Blnsmaknagar was inhabited, and about the nation 
or tribe who used it as the seat of their government. I mav notice, however, 
another fact, which confirms me in the opinion that the countrv east of Sadiva, 
was at a former time better known to, and in closer touch with, the Arvan population 
of Northern India than at present. When I travelled up the river from Sadiva 
to Bhismaknagar, I met with numbers of Panjabis going in the same direction. 
Panjabi milkmen rvere selling milk to their countrvmen all along the river-bed and 
small marts had been established at various places where I halted. On enquirv. 
I was informed that somewhere in that direction is a localitv, called Pai-uiurduic- 
svara-tlrt/ia. It was described to me as a sort of waterfall, formed bv one of 
the many arms of the river up there, perhaps something like the ” Hardvar 
of the Brahmaputra,” where that river turns down to the plains. The knoAledg(; 
of this secluded spot, coupled with the fact that it annually attracts a number of 
pilgrims from such remote distances as the Panjab, ccrtainlv goes to show that, 
at one time, the country east of Sadiva was not, as at present, so verv much out of 
the reach of civilisation, and it seems natural to surmise that the establishment 
of Parahirdmcsrara as a regular place of pilgrimage, a sacred tJrtha to the Hindu-', 
dates from a time when the ancient city ol Bhismaknagar was inhabited, and formed, 
perhaps, the seat of the Governor of one of the frontier provinces of Assam, the 
Konapdla of the Kingdom of Pragjyofisa, as his title then may have been. 
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CARVED TILES FROM WALLS OF AUCIENT CITY OF BHISMAKNAGAR. NEAR SADIYA. 
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total amount of expenditure incurred on archmological works during the rear 
1906-07 was R 1, 25, 930, as compared with R 72, 123 expended in the previous 
year. Of this amount, R 10,000 was a contribution from the Imperial grant towards 
the restoration of the Spire of the Palace at Mandalay. The bulk of the expenditure 
was incurred at two centres, namely, R93,950 at Mandalay, and R 28,039 at Pagan 
The former represents the religious and ceremonial architecture of the Burmans designed 
and executed in wood, while at Pagan are congregated masonrv temples and shrines, 
whose prototypes may be looked for in China, Tibet, India, and Ceylon. .At Mandalay, 
RSo,62o whs deroted to the repair and restoration of the buildings connected with the 
Palace : and, in view of the pos^ible risk of fire, an additional sum of RG.Syo 
was spent on the construction of a set of models of the Palace buildings ;ind on tin' 
erection of a shed of harmonious architecture to house them. 

Of the buildings repaired at Pagan during the past year, the most interesting are 
the Xgakywe Xadaung and Petleik Pagodas. Both are of unpretentious dimensions, 
and the architecture of the first bespeaks its Chinese origin. It probably antedates the 
introduction of the Southern School of Buddliism into Pagan in the eleventh century 
A. D. It is bulbous in shape, and is crowned by a small chamber, now roofless, 
which apparently served as the Sanctum. The striking peculi.arity of this shrine is 
that its face bricks were moulded to size, were well finished and well baked, and 
dipped in a kind of green glaze, which cannot now be reproduced. The Petlcikpava 
or the " Pagoda of the curling leaf " has, around it, an ambulatory corridor, the walls 
of which, both Inside and outside, are decorated with double rows of square terra-cotta 
reliefs, illustrating .a variety of scenes in the life of the Buddha during his former 
existences. The figures are vigorously modelled and almost as sharp and clear now 
as when they left the kiln. Their legends, too, which are in the Pali character, are 
cut clean and distinct, so that every letter that remains of them is easilv decipherable. 
While they afford us authentic and reliable records of the orthodox Buddhist icono- 
granhv of the eleventh century, they .also furnish us with specimens of art of no mean 
order 

At Pagan, there are Cave Temples whicli were intended to be a coiwbined chapel 
and residence in the torrid climate of tin; localitv. Some are built against the 
piecipitous sides of ravines, while others are hollowed out of sand dunes of alluvial 
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fonnatiun. which arc numerous in the neiu-hbourhood, thereby inci.caline that the 
channel of the river Irrawaddy has changed its course westward. The Kyaukku 
Otthmin and the Thamiwhet Onhmin were selected as representatiN c t n pcs, and were 

repaired bv the Public Works IJepartment. 

Fur the first time in the history of the Archaeological Department, which was 

created in I S99, conscrwitlon works were undertaken at Ava, which was the capital 

of Burma for nearly four centuries, namclv. from 1364 to 1751 A. D., w hen it was 
captured by the Talaings. A sum of R 1.585 was expended on repairing the Watch 
'fower attaclicd to the Palace, and a masonrv monastery called the Okkyaung. 

Of the monuments selected for conservation during the year 1906-07, a descrip- 
tion is uiven below of the following The Seinnyct and Sapada Pagodas, Pagan 
(Pl.'ite IX) : the Mahabodhi Pagoda and Bidagat Talk or Library, Pagan (Plate X) : 
the Okkvaung Monastery, Ava (Plate XI i ; and the Shnenandaw and Salin 
Monasteries, Mandalav. 

Situated half-war br tween the villages of Myinpagan and Thi\ ip\ itsar a, which 
were, at one time, centres of Talaing and Indian influence, the Seinnyct Pagoda, a 
cvlindrlcal structure of the eleventh century, represents a distinct stage in the develop- 
ment (.if Buddhist religious architecture in Burma, and reflects the streams of 
influences from China, Tibet, and Ceylon. In this connection, the following Chinese 
e.xplanation of the stmbolism of the different component parts of a pagoda is of great 
interest : 

" jewelled pagoda, /Rt) /h?, of portentous dimensions is supposed, in the Buddhist 
Cosmos, to tower upwards from the central peak of the sacred Mount Meru, to 
pierce the loftiest heaven, and to illuminate the boundless ether with effulgent ravs 
proceeding from tlie three jewels of the law and the re\-oi\-ing wheel with which it is 
crowned, Speculative symbolism of this kind is carried out in the form of the 
pagoda. The base, four-sided, represents the abode of the four Mahdrdjds, the 
great gu.trclian Kings of the four quarters, whose figures are seen enthroned here 
within the open arches. The centre, octagonal, represents the Tnshita heaven, with 
eight Celestial gods, Indra, Agni and the rest, standing outside as protectors of the 
i-ight points of the compass; this is the paradise of the Bodhisats prior to their final 
descent to the human world as Buddhas, and Maitreya. the coming Buddha, dwells 
here. The upper storey, circular in form, represents the liighest heaven in which the 
Buddhas reside after attaining complete enlightenment : the figures in niches are the 
five celestial Buddhas, or Jinas, seated on lotus pedestals.”' 

.A detailed examination of the Seinnyct Pagoda shows its mixed origin, in which 
the Chinese element preponderate.s. Unlike the Shwesandaw Pagoda at Pagan, and 
the Sinbrume Paya at Ivlingun, each of which has five receding terraces representing 
the five-fold division of Mount Aleru, it rests on a triple square basement, which 
sxunbolises the abode ot tlte four Maharajas. .At each corner of the first terrace, is 
a small Chaifya resting on a high plinth. Each corner of the second terrace is 
decorated by an ornament, which looks like a flower-vase or relic-casket, and which is 
guarded bv the figure of a lion with distinctly Chinese features, while the correspond- 

^ Chinese Ait, Xol'iine i. pa-^c 62. 
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ing decoration on the third terrace is a stunted Chaitya guarded by the figure of an 
animal, whose remains indicate it to be a winged dragon All the three terraces are 
fringed with miniature battlements, and are embellished with mouldings in brick and 
plaster, which are a characteristic feature of the basement of all Burmese religious 
and ceremonial structures. Then comes the octagonal band encircling the building 
which represents the Tushita heaven, the abode of all Bodhisats or Buddhas in 
embryo : but the eight gods Indra, Agni and others, each of whom protects a point 
of the compass, are absent. The next tier is a circular moulding, which tin- Btirmans 
call the Kyii^aing" or circular band of copper, but which, the Chinese say, repre- 
sents the highest empyrean, where Buddhas dwell after fulfilling their sacred mission 
on earth. Next succeeds the " Kaitnahuiug bon'' or bell -shaped dome, netir whosi^ 
rim is a circle of small battlements, surmounted bv a double band of lotus petals. 
The dome is bisected bv a bold moulding, .and to the upper fringe of the lower half is 
attached a row of ogres disgorging chtiplets of pearls, a form of ornamentation which 
is very common in Tibet.’ Right across the biscctional moulding are small niches 
facing the cardinal points, which an; crowned by miniature structures resembling the 
Temple at Bodh Gaya. In each niche sits enshrined the small figure of a Buddha of 
exquisite proportions in a preaching attitude. The figures represent Kakusandha, Ko- 
nagamana. Kassapa, and Gautama. In China, Metteyya tir Maitreva, the Buddhist 
^lessiah to come, is acknowledged and adored ; but, ;it the present time, he has no 
\-otaries in Burma. The upper half of the dome is decorated with a band of lotus 
petals, and is surmounted by a foliated capital, which takes the place of a '‘dhatn- 
gabbha ” or relic chamber in a Sinhalese pagoda. The whole shrine is crowned bv a 
sikkhtira or gradually .attenuate spire with eleven concentric circles, which assume 
a slightly different form in the Sapada Pagoda, which was Ixiilt on the model of a 
Sinhalese Itagoba (fig. h. Plate X\T1). 

The expenditure incurred on the conservation of this Pagoda was R 3 , 9 ^o. Xeccs- 
sary repairs were executed to the terraces and the battlements, to the small subsidiary 
Chaityas, the foliated capit.al, and the sikkhara. On the eastern face, a hole made bv 
treasure-hunters was arched up, so as to disclose a smaller shrine encased within the 
larger structure, as in the case of manv other pagodas. 

In the following century, that is, the twelfth, the Sapada Pagoda was built bv a 
Burmese monk of the same name, who received his ordination in Cevlon and who 
founded a sect at Pagan during the reign of Xarapatisithu (i 167-T204 A.D.X It is 
the prototype of similar structures in the Province, and is a landmark in the historv of 
Buddhism, as it commemorates the religious intercourse between Burma and Ceylon. 

It rests on a raised platform of 88 feet square, and access to it Is obtained bv emans of 
stairways on the eastern and western sides. Its distinctive features .are the circular form 
of its three terraces, the absence of ogres' heads on the bell -shaped dome, the square 
capital, which is the relic-chamber, and the conical sikkhara ornamented with seven 
concentric mouldings. The retaining walls and the platform were strengthened the 
mouldings on the terraces, the relic-chamber, and the sikkhara were repaired, and the 
patches of the existing plaster were edged with cement mortar, the whole work costino- 
R2,i48. 


'Also in India frcni the earliest p''riod. [Kd.] 
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The Mahabodhi Pagoda is still an object of worship and is in an excellent state of 
preservation It was built by King iNandaunginya in iiqS A.D., after the model of 
the Temple at Bodh Gava in Bengal, and is the only specimen of its class to be found 
in Burma. According to tradition, a cutting from the original Bodhi tree was planted 
at the back of the Temple, but it died. In front, is a wooden chapel, which will be 
repaired. The central pyramidal spire, surmounted by an attenuated sikkhdra, rests 
on a rectangular terrace, which enshrines a huge image of Buddha in a sitting attitude. 
The walls of the terrace and the sides of the spire are cut into square panel>, each of 
which contains a figure of Buddha in one of the conventional attitudes, sitting, standing, 
or recumbent. It is Interesting to note that the upper portion of the terrace is deco- 
rated bv a frieze of ogres’ heads disgorging chaplets of pearls, and that, within the 
enclosure, have been found traces of subsidiary buildings commemorative of the 
Seven Attitudes ’’ of Buddha, assumed bv him immediatelv after his attainment of 
enlightenment. The repairs executed, which cost R6Si, were of a pettv nature, and 
consisted of inserting drainage pipes on the terrace, making the whole structure water- 
tight, and of restoring low circuit walls to keep out cattle. 

The Bidagat Talk or Library ( fig. b, Plate X ) is one of the buildings selected for 
conservation, but no work had yet been begun on it, w hen the year closed. It is a 
masonry building measuring 5 1 feet square, with three stairways on its eastern face. 
Inside, there is a central chamber, with an ambulatory corridor around it. in which 
Buddhist manuscripts on palm leaf were, at one time, kept. Light and ventilation are 
afforded by means of three perforated stone windows on each of the sides other than 
the eastern. Its architectural interest lies in its approximate simulation of forms in 
wood, in that it is covered by five multiple roof;^ surmounted bv a duhikd or elongated 
capital, like the Mandalay Palace Spire, and ornamented with peacock-like finials in 
plaster carving. Its historical interest resides in the fact that it housed thi“ thirty 
elephant-loads of Buddhist scriptures in Pali, which Anawrata brought awav from 
Thaton in 1058 A.D., and that it was repaired in i 178 ,A.l). bv King Bodawpava of 
the Alompra dvnastv. 

The simulation of wooden forms of architecture in masonry reaches its highest 
development in the Okkyaung (Plate XI), a monastery at Ava, built, in i8i8 A.D., bv 
Xanmadaw Me Nu, the famous Chief Queen of Bagvidaw, for her religious preceptor, 
the Xyaunggan .Sadaw. Shattered by the earthquake of 183S, it lav in ruins till 1873 
when it was restored to its pristine splendour by Sinbyumayin, Ouemi of Alindi'm and 
daughter of Nanmadaw Me Xu. Originally intended as the "Lodge.'” for the 
‘‘Sada:,’’ or blaster, it was constructed on a low elevation, and was surrounded bv 
the residential quarters of junior monks. It is a rectangular structure of 140 bv 100 
feet and is supported by masonry pillars on the inside, and bv arches on the outside, 
which are 10 feet high. The main building (PI. XLuf is covered by three receding 
roofs, the topmost of which is crowned bv a sikkhdni, while the Chapel |XI,/X 
is a superb structure with seven roofs. The monastery nestles amidst a grove of 
trees, and strikes one with its harmony, proportion and symmetry, and with its air 
of calm repose. The Public Works Department has estimated the cost of its repair 
at R 1,166, and work on it will soon be commenced. 

Xlandakiy , the centre of wooden architecture, is represented in this article by two 
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buildings, namely, the Shwenandaw Kyaung and the Salin ^Monastery. The architec- 
ture of the former compares very favourably with that of the Queen’s Monastery. 
It was built by King Thibaw in iS8o, mainly of materials obtained by dismantling the 
apartment occupied by his father. Mindon, just before his death, at a cost of about 
one lakh and twenty thousand rupees. Being a memorial to a great ruler, time, labour, 
and expense were utterly disregarded, and the entire building was heavily gilt and 
adorned with kaslii or glass mosaic work. The petty repairs, which cost only R724, 
consisted of making the roof water-tight, strengthening the verandah flooring, and 
renewing, by means of splicing, some of tin- wooden posts. 

The Salin Monastery, which was built by the Salin Princess in 1876, is generally 
regarded as having the best carving in Burma. Happily, it was not gilt, thereby facili- 
tating the work of preservation by means of earth-oil. Both the roof and flooring wme 
strengthened and made water-tight, and the rotten ends of the rafter^ were cut away, 
the cost of repairs amounting to R2,845. Among the carved figures, Indra, in his 
various attitudes, predominates, and the effect of the carving is much heightened by 
symmetrical geometrical designs, and by bold arabesque work. 

Taw Seix Ko. 
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EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 


T N the field of exploration, the two most important undertakings of the rear have 
1 been those at Kasia and Sarnath, both of which sites are now being exhaustively 
examined. At the Matha-Kha) -ka Kof. close to Kasia, Dr. \’ogel has now completely 
laid bare the whole of the large monasterv already partly exhumed in previous years, 
and has continued the excavation of the earlier monastery . which now proves to 
extend over all the south-west portion of the mound. .Among the objects found in 
this earlier monastery were a fragmentary record of the earlv Kushana period and a 
broken Buddha statue with a votive inscription in characters of the sixth C(.‘nturv, 
while in front of it was turned up a gold coin of Chandragupta II Vikramaditva From 
the evidence of these and previous finds, Dr. \"ogel conjectures that this monastery 
dates back to the first century of our era. that it was in occupation in the days of 
the earlier Guptas, and that it was destroyed towards the end of the sixth century. 

Besides excavating these two monast('ries. Dr. Vogel has also unearthed ;i 
number of smaller monuments, mostly stupas, to the south of the c(,-ntral shrine, and 
three larger buildings in the ground recently acquired by Government outside the 
mound proper. One of these buildings is a typical monastery; the other two mav 
have been meant for the accommodation of pilgrims. 

The minor finds made during the past .season include some 500 or more clay 
sealings, broken or complete, of which 464 belong to the “ Convent of the Great 
Decease, 9 to other monastic establishments, and the rest to private individuals. 
In my annual Report for 1905-6 Dr. Vogel pointed out that the presence of sealings 
in such preponderating numbers from the ‘‘ Convent of the Great Decease ” could not 
but suggest a very close connection between the Kasia Saugharama and that convent, 
vhile at the same time they cast doubt on the supposed identity of the two buildings, 
for It IS difficult to see for what other purpose but that of letters so many seals could 
ha\ e been Used. If, then, Kasia does not represent Kusinara, the question naturally 
arises whether we know of any other ancient Saugharama wdth which we can identify it. 
This question. Dr, \ ogel thinks, is now answered by the discovery of a seal die near the 
earlier monastery, the inscription Srl-Vishnudvlpa-viharc bhiksJiusaughasya. 

‘of the community of friars at the convent of Holy Vishnudvlna.’’ \’ishnudvlpa 
corresponds with xho Vcthadipa of the Pali books, and Dr. Vogel now of opinion 
that the remains at Kasia represeni me ancient Vcthadlpa, which received a portion of 
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the H'lics of Buddha after the maha parini rvana. Xo doubt the evidence of this die 
is of a very tangible nature ; at the same lime it must be conceded, as Dr. \'ogel himself 
realises, that the die in question might easily have been brought from elsewhere, and, 
until further confirmatory evidence is forthcoming, we cannot look upon the question 
as settled. There yet remain to be examined at Kasia two important stupas, the 
Rauiahhar stfipa and the one on the Matha-Knay-ka- Kot , besides a number of other 
edihces, audit is not too much to hopi' that something or other will be found which 
will settle the matter beyond dispute. 

In continuing the operations at Sarnath w<' had before us two main purposes; 
first, to deepen the excavations in the immediate vicinity of the Main Shrine after 
cutting through the concrete pavement : secondly, to widen out the excavations in all 
directions. Prominent among the buildings which have come to light near the Main 
Shrine, is a group of admirably constructed stupas close bv its south-west corner ; and 
not far from them, but at a still lower level, has also been found part of the plinth 
of a much larger structure, which, however, has still to be followed up. The stone 
pavement, which had been partly kud bare around the A.suka column in the previous 
season, proved to be composed mainh' of slabs cut from a railing of decadent Maurvan 
style, and it inav be surmised that this depression was purposely made, at a time when 
the ground around had risen, to keep iIk' inscription opcsi to \'iew. On the east, this 
pavement ends in three steps rising to the level of the concrete floor .above 

Most of the are;i excavated under the floor, to the east of the Main Shrine, is 
occ-upied bv a large rectangular chamber or court, with .a variety of other structures 
adjoining it. This chamber w<as surrounded on three sides by a stone railing of 
Maurvan date, built into the brickwork of the walls. Much of this railing has, un- 
fortunately, perished, but the po>ition of all the columns and crossbars is clearly 
marked bv indentations in the brickwork. One of the coping-stones belonging to 
this railing was. according to ;i monumental Prakrit inscription incised on it in the 
Brahmi character, presented by a uun named Savahikii : while a short column found 
close bv appears, from two Ktishana or early Gupta t-pigraphs carved on it, to have 
been used ;is a lamp-holder in a gandhakitti. second column bears two Sanskrit 
inscriptions in the same script as the above, from which it seems that it was the gift 
of a monk named Bodhishena and was afterwards converted into a lamp-post bv a 
certain lavman named Bhtivarudra, 

Among the small antiquities found below the concrete floor may be noticed an 
interesting capital with Perso-lonic volutes, and .another capital belonging to the 
Maurvan period, decor.ited on one side with a group of dharmachakra .and t> iratua 
symbols, and with the Bodhi tree overhung with garlands, the Vajrasana, and a 
column with Persepolitan bell-shtiped capital, on thi‘ other. 

In a >hort article regarding these and other exc.av.ations, which I contributed to 
the Royal Asiatic bocietN 's Journtil, 1 stated that nothing of a later date than the Ktishana 
period had been fc'und beneath the coiua'ete floor, but tins statement must now be 
modified, as one of the blocks of the stone pavement .irotind the Asoka column proves 
to hav(^ been taken from an early Gupta building, and the lowest layer of the concrete 
floor above it can, therefore, hardly be e.irlier than the later Gupta epoch. 
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Further out, and bevond the limits of the concrete floor, our excavations were 
carried to a considerable distance on every side of the Main Shrine, for the most part 
down to the level, approximatelv, of the concrete floor, but descending deeper in 
places. The majority of the architectural remains unearthed consisted, as we natur- 
allv expected, of small chapels and stilpas, the largest group of which (comprising 
more than fiftv structures^ lies to the west of the M ain Shrine. A smaller, but more 
ancient and interesting, group came to light at some distance to the north-east. That 
this group marks some exceptionallv hallowed spot seems certain, not onlv from the 
fact that the sfilpas there are crowded together more thicklv than anvwhere else, but 
also from the fact that thev have been added to and built over, time and again. 
Several of these stupas are of peculiar importance, because within the outer and later 
shells the earlier structures are to be found in practicallv perfect preservation, while 
the relic-chambers in others have yielded numbers of sculptures and tablets of sun- 
burnt clav. 

But the most attractive of the structures brought to light this year is a large 
monastery ^^for there can be little doubt about its character) awav to the north-east, 
beyond the group of stupas described above. The part of this monasterv which has 
so far been unearthed consists of a very fine block of buildings with a spacious 
entrance facing the east, and a courtvard on the west, surrounded, we mav suppose, 
on the other three sides by buildings generally similar to the bloc'k alreadv unearthed. 
The basement of the monastery is of brick, admirable moulded and carved, and stand- 
ing to a height of about eight feet. The superstructure was of stom* massivelv 
constructed ; but all of it, save the lowest courses, has fallen, and the ponderous blocks 
are lying in great heaps over the basement and in the courtvard below. The precise- 
date of this building is not yet fixed, but, on the evidence of stvle, it mav be assigned 
approximately to the eleventh centurv A.D. 

To the east of this monastery and belonging to it is a spacious court flagged with 
heavy pavestones, beneath which — at a considerable depth — is another and 
much earlier monastery. Only a small portion of the western end of this S(.-cond 
monastery has, as yet, been exposed, but there seems little doubt that the structure 
dates back to the Gupta period, and that it will prove to have the same general plan 
as the monasteries excavated by Dr. \ ogel at Kasia. Yet a third monasterv, that has 
been partly brought to light, is situated near the north-west corner of the site. Its 
construction is much the same as that of the second monastery, and the upper parts 

of its walls belong at any rate to the same period ; the lower parts are referable to an 
earlier date. 

It thus becomes apparent that in the Gupta period, and probablv in earlier 
ages as well, the northern side of the Sarnath site was occupied bv a row of monas- 
teries, and that on their rums was afterwards erected the large monasterv first de- 
scribed, which seems to have been sufficiently large to extend over them all. 

Il is unnecessary in this place to notice any of the detached sculptures or 
minor antiquities found m these monasteries or in other parts of the site above the level 
of the concrete floor. The fact which our discoveries have now made abundantly 
clear, is that the most important building age at Sarnath was the age of the Imperial 
€uptas; yet mote, thev establish the existence of an important and wide-reaching 
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school of sculpture at that epoch, and open up for us an almost new chapter in the 
history of Indian art. Specimens of Gupta architecture and sculpture have, of 
course, been known to us for many years past, from different sites in Northern and 
Western India, but how little the essential characteristics of this school have hitherto 
been understood, mav be gauged from the fact that one of the finest examples of 
Gupta art has been generally assigned (on the authority of FergussonV to the 
eleventh centurv of our era 1 refer to the Dliamekh Stupa at Sarnath. Of the 
Gupta origin of this famous monument there can now no longer be a shadow of a 
doubt ; for there is not a motif in its decoration which does not find an exact counter- 
part in one or other of the Gupta sculptures recently unearthed. This, however, is a 
subject which will deserve to be specially dealt with when the exca\-ations are more 
advanced. 

In the Frontier Province some verv valuable discoveries were made bv Dr. F). B. 
Spooner in a small and insignificant mound at the village of Sahribahlol, near the foot 
of Takht-i-Bahai, which he found the villagers exploiting for sculptures, " Of the 
architectural finds made in this mound,’' says Dr. Spooner, “ the most interesting 
was a little stupa measuring six feel square. The three friezes on the sides ari- made 
up of elephants and .Atlases alternating. When first uncovered these were in nearly 
perfect condition, but unfortunately some person or persons demolished them in our 
absence, and betore it was possil^le to photograph them, as the i'/77y>u liad been only 
partially uncovered at that time. Perhaps next in interest to tins, was the row of 
standing Bodhisattva figures which we found, badly broken but still in situ, along the 
front of what would appear to have been the central stupa. .At either end of this row, 
and set a little back from the alignment, was a seati-d Buddha figure ; the pi^destal of 
one of them was particularly noteworthy for the delicacy and intricacy of its pattern, 
and for the unusual naturalness in the postures of tht.- many tiny animals it contained. 
It was among the debris of the building behind these statues, and along the westernmost 
side ot the mound, where a line of chapels may haw.' stood, that the major portion of 
our sculptures were obtained. These are of all sizes and of various degrees of 
cxcelUmce, and, moreover, in a variety of materials, stone, and stucco, and what 
might be called stucco-faced, where the figure is a mere stucco shell filled with soft 
earth. The most remarkable example of this kind was an apparently female head 
some six inches in height, wearing an elaborate fringe of curls and adorned with a 
curious loftv crown with well-defined points. The plaster of which this is made 
is singularly white and delicate, and only about of an inch in thickness. The 
modelling is distinctly inferior, but the whole is of great interest, nevertheless. Takin'r 
the sculptures as a whole, I have no hesit.ation in ascribing them to one of the very 
best periods of the Gandharti school. The numerous heads found, both stone and 
stucco, compare very favourably with those in anv other collections, and a few of the 
larger pieces — such for example, as one or two of the seated Buddha figures and the 
Kubera and HaritI statue — would seem inferior to few, if any, of the sculptures of this 
school yet found. Another point of interest is the large number ot well-defined 

^ See Indian and ha'tern Ayckitcctnie,^^. 6o-S. .Sir A. Cunninghan-.'s earlier opinion has now been com- 
pletely vindicated. 
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Bodhisattva types LAicountered. We have several distinct types, repeated with great 
fidelity to detail, especially in the case of the head-dresses, so that the conviction is 
torced upon one that they must have been intended to represent individual and 
particular Bodhisattvas. That, with increased material, further study will lead to a 
satisfacrory differentiation of these figures, seems reasonable to expert. And, jndging 
by these Sahribahlol finds, the head-dress will prove to be of special significance in 
any such enquiry. One is reminded of the passage in the Ainitayiirdhyaiiasilfra : 

' \1! beings ('an recogfnize either of the two Bodhisattvas (Avalukitcsvara and 
Mahasthama) by simply glancing at the marks of their heads. 

'■ .\mong the fragmentary sculptures one small piece in particular calls for 
mention. A mere broken piece of a stone halo, it still preserved its ancient coating of 
stucco, and this in turn its original painted design, a pattern of radiating rays in gold 
on a brilliant red background Many of the sculptures showed traces of colouring or 
gilding, and some of them elaborate traces, but none of any such interest as this little 
fragment. 

" Of the monastic quadrangle to the east of the great wall, which divided the mound 
from north to south into two nearly equal halves, there is little need to speak here,-. 
The finds from this side were naturally few and of comparatively slight interest, except a 
couple of copper spoons of excellent design, and a metal leaf still retaining the bril- 
liant colouring with which it was originally adorned. Th(' usual arrangement of cells 
was found, the only noticeable thing about them being that they wer(f all built of 
extremly kachcha walls, mere unshapen earth mixed with the crushed ends of grain left 
after threshing, Even the fine stone foundations of the outside walls of this quadrangle, 
fully four feet wide, show traces of haying been built up originally in the same wav. 
But, that wood was used somewhere in the construction, presumably in the roofing, 
seems certain from the large quantity of charcoal found here and there in the debris, 
which points also to fire as the primary agent in the destruction of the place. The 
centre of this quadrangle, however, presents an unexpected feature of considerable 
interest, namely, another quadrangle, also in stone, which appears, from the presence 
of a drain leading to the south, to have been a central tank. The curious thing about 
this, howener, is that the outer side is broken into a number of deep bays, whose pur- 
pose it is difficult to determine. Possibly further excavations in the neighbourhood 
will throw some light on the problem," 

Another excavation that has yielded results of much value for the history of 
Buddiiist iconographic art is that of the Pet-leak-pava, or ‘ Pagoda of the curling 
l(-af/ at Pagan, in Burma. This pagoda, as well as another one close b\’ it, known 
locally as the ‘ kJder Sister, had attracted my attention some time ago, bv reason of 
its peculiar shape and character, which distinguished it from those around and pointed 
to an earlier origin. As only its superstructure was then visible above ground, I made 
arrangements for the removal of all the di^bris which enveloped its base, though, when 
I did so, I had little idea that under this debris would be found such a treasure-house 
of relics as has now come to light. As the structure now stands, it can, on the 
strength of epigraphical and other e»'idcnce, be assigned uith some confidence to the 

-V. L>. E., vol. xlix, p. iS/, para. 2ij Takakusu's translation. 
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period of Anawrata — that is, to the time of the Xorman conquest of Engrland ; but 
at one or two places, where the brickwork of the basement has broken awav. the 
mouldings of an older structure can be traced beneath. This fact is of some interest, 
because it confirms a supposition, alre.adv formed on other and stronger grounds, that 
Buddhist buildings existed at Pagan before the reign of Anawrata, and th.at that 
monarch was responsible, not for the introduction, but for tin* detadopment of that 
religion In Upper Burma 

Around the Pagoda proper exc,av;itions have now n'vealed the existence of ;in 
arched corridor or ambulatory, the walls of which, both inside and outside, ari- di'cora- 
ted with double rows of square terra-cotta reliefs, illustrating a varii’tv of scem-s in 
the life of the Buddha during his former existences 

Illustrations of these Jataka stories from the mediaeval epoch were not altogether 
unknown m Burma before the present find, for there is quite a long series of them on 
th(‘ Ananda and Shwezigon Pagodas .at Pagan ; but these Illustrations were executed 
on enamelled tiles of Chinese manufacture, the teehnic|ue of which was of tin- coarsest 
description, and their surtace, besid(-s, h.as be(m nuu'h d.amaged bv age and illtreat- 
ment ; so that it is well nigh impossible in many c.ises to make out evmi the figures, 
while as often as not the legends they be.ar an' quite illegible. In the new Pet-Ie.ik- 
pava plaques, on the other hand, the figures are vigorously modelled .ind ;ilmost .as 
sh.arp ;ind clear now as when they left the kiln. Their inscriptions, too, which .are in 
the Pali character, are cut cle.an and distinct, so th.at every letter that rem.ains of them 
is e.asilv decipherable. The various stories, of course, .are h;.mdled in the con\ ention.al 
manner of tin- dav, and, as a result, c.annot avitid a stereotyped appe.'irance ; but this 
notwithstanding, the spirited touch of the .artist shows itself in much of the modelling. 

" The CListont,” writes Dr. Konow. “of decor.ating sf/lpiis with illustrations from 
the Jatakas is, of course, a \'ery old one in Indi.'i, We meet with it both at Bharhut 
and Sahchl .and in the Gandhar;i scidptures. There would scent to be se\’er.al distiticl 
schools represented in these illustrations ; tor in the Gtindhara sculptures the story 
depicted differs from that found in Central Ittdni ; while a third school e.m prob.ibly 
be distinguished in Burma, though it is too etirly to state this delinitelv befitre all the 
plaques have been carefully examined So far, however, as I c.an see now, there is 
little probability of these Burmese plaques becoming of importance for the identific.'i- 
tion of sculptures on old Indian stfipas. They will, on the other hand, certtunlv prove 
of great interest for the history of nu-dueval Buddhist iconography. The conven- 
tional and stereotyped character of the represi-ntation of the jataka scenes makes it 
probable that parallels mav some day bi- tr;ice-d in India. 

The names of the Jatakas, and their numbers, broadly .'igree with Fausboll's 
edition, ]ust .as is the case with the IVIangalacheti plaqiu's. This fact is of interest, 
because it shows that the jatakas were told in Pagan in the form in which tht-v occur 
in the Jataka-commentary of Ceylon. In some few cases there is, it is true, a slight 
difference between Fausbrill's edition and our plaques Thus, jatak.'i 296, which is 
called the SamndJajataka in F.ausboH’s manuscripts, here occurs under the name of 
Aiiantdpayijataka, taken from the beginning of the second (rdtha of the tale. This 
discrepancy in the names of the Jatakas is no new f.act. It is not greater than that 
which exists in the various manuscripts made use of by Professor Fau.sbbll. 
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“ Of still cjreater interest is the fact that the Pet-leak plaques portray some 
jatakas which do not occur in Fausboll’s manuscripts. So far as I have been able to 
examine the plaques, it appears that the titles and numbers closely agree with Faus- 
bull’s edition up to Jataka 496, the Bhikkhapanwiparajdtaha. But here the plaques 
insert three new Jatakas, the Vcldina (497). the Mahagovinda (498). and the 
Sumcdhapandita-jatakas (499). The Mdfangdjdtaka, which is No. 497 in Fausboll's 
edition, is accordingly No. 500 in the Pet-leak collection. Then the numbering runs 
on in the same wav in both series up to the (^Fausbdll 54 1 = Pet-leak 

S44), after which a new Jataka, the Mahosadhajatana, is again inserted, as No. 545. 
Vlltwia is mentioned in the introduction to the Khadiningdrajcltaka i, p. 228) ; 

Mahagcn'lnda, Sumcdliapaiuftia, and ilalwsadlia are all mentioned as Bodhisattas in 
the Nidanakatlid. We do not know why the tales about the Buddha’s doings in 
these births have not been incorporated in the recension of the jatakas published bv 
Fausboll. The Pet-leak plaques show that they were all found in the collection of 
birth-stories current in Pagan at the time when the Pet-leak pagoda was erected. 
W e are unable as yet to determine with certainty when this was done, but it cannot well 
have been later than the reign of King Anawrata, for votive tablets bearing his name 
have been unearthed together with the plaques. 

“ Several hundred of these Jataka illustrations have already been found at the 
Pet-leak pagoda, and. as the sister pagoda mentioned above, which appears to be of 
an almost precisely similar character, has still to be excavated, there is every reason 
to hope that the number will be doubled before the site is exhausted 

In the Madras Presidency, Mr. Rea has continued the excavations at Amaravatl, 
described in last year's Annual, and has unearthed there a large number of marble rails, 
sculptures, inscriptions, and other miscellaneous antiquities, an account of which will 
appear in a subsequent Report. A fact of much interest connected with these dis- 
coveries is that several of the inscriptions on the newlv-found rail-posts date from the 
Mauryan epoch, and prove that at that early date the Buddhists were already in occu- 
pation of the famous site of Amaravati. 

Another discovery in the Madras Presidency that deserves notice, is that of some 
ancient caves, with beds chiselled out of the rock, that have recently been found in the 
Madura and TInnevelly Districts. One such c.ave, situated at Marugaltalai, ten miles 
from Palamcottah, has already been known for some time. But the last vear brought 
five new ones to light in the Madura District, one on the Anaimalai hill, six miles north- 
east of Madura, and four on the Kalugumalai hill, eight miles from Melur. They all 
appear to be natural caves with beds chiselled In the rock. The popular name for these 
beds is Pauchapdndavar-parfukkai, ‘the beds of the five Pandavas’, in accordance with 
the; common custom m these parts of attributing everything that is ancient to the 
Pancla\as, These caves are probably connected with the earliest history of Buddhism 
in Southern India. They contain some tew inscriptions in old Brahmi character. “ The 
estampages, says Dr. Konow, “ are too imperfect to make it possible to read them, 
and I am not e\en certain that they are written in monumental Prakrit, and not in a 

‘ J, R. A- S.. Oct. 1007. pp. 100,1 i'?- 
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Dravidian dialect. One of them seems to run : — Chanataritana kotupikana, which 
apparently means ‘of the Chanatarita householders’. If my reading and interpretation 
are correct, the form kolftpikana shows certain influence of the Dravidian idiom of 
the district. The alphabet is, in most characteristics, identical with that in use in the 
AsOka edicts. The only point of interest is the form of the letter Dia, which agrees 
with that in use in old Burmese.’’ 

In Bengal, owing to the unfortunate absence of Dr. Bloch on sick leave, the explo- 
ration of Rajagriha. which had opened with such promise in the previous season, could 
not be resumed. The work, however, of excavating the Black Pagoda at Konarak 
continued uninterruptedly, and is now nearing its close. While the ‘ Dancing Hall ’ 
■Midi maml a pa of the temple were being cleared, it was mcrelv a matter of ladling out 
sand and carting it awav ; but as soon as the shrine was reached, the undertaking 
entered on a far more laborious phase, as the spire above it had long ago collapsed and 
buried the sanctum in a vast heap of debris more thanflftv feet high, Fortunatelv, it 
was possible to lay down a liglit railway and remove all the most colossal blocks of 
stone by the aid of a running crane, with the result that the work has been pushed on 
this season far more rapidly than would otherwise have been possible, and the whole of 
this stupendous temple — all at least that remains of it — is once more exposed to view. 
It is, indeed, an imposing and magnificent fabric. The gmhltagi-ilia . which is still 
standing to a third, roughly, of its original height, proves to be decorated with the same 
class of erotic reliefs as the rest of the temple, but it possesses also large niches on the 
north, south, and west sides, in which statues were placed, while below them are door- 
ways giving access to the shrine. Among the debris around the spire have been found 
some twenty statues of the same beautitul green chlorite stone that is used in the con- 
struction of the temple, and of excellent workmanship. Among them may be noticed, 
in particular, one of Bala-Krlshna sitting in a chair which is being gentlv rocked bv 
attendant figures. The chains by which this chair is suspended are cut with such 
remarkable skill that it is difficult to believe they are not of metal. Another statue in 
a wonderfully fine state of preservation represents \’ishnu standing on a lotus pedestal 
beneath a trefoil arch. The rest of the collection comprises, among others, statues 
of Siirya, \'ishnu, Siva, Yamaraja, Rishis, an Achar\a with students round him, and 
the river Ganges. An account of these important finds will appear in a later Report, 
when the exca\ations are nearer to completion. 


It remains to mention, in conclusion, some not unimportant discoveries that have 
been made in the course of the past year without the help of the spade. One of these 
relates to Ghatiyrda, a spot of much interest about twentv-two miles west of Jodhpur. 
Here Mr. Bhandarkar found '.licit or pillar, consisting of three separate pieces one above 
the other, the whole surmounted by a capital with four images of Ganapati, facing the 
cardinal points. On the shaft of the column are four inscriptions, from which we learn 
that it was erected by Kakkuka, of the feudatory Pratihara dynasty. These records 
also tell us that the old name of the place was Rohirhsakupa, and that it was infested 
bv Abhirasand was consequently left almost desolate, but that Kakkuka routed them 
and repeopled the place. 
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Another site to be noticed is that of Osia, thirty-two miles north of Jodhpur. 
Round about the village are the remains of twelve temples, one of them Jaina and the 
rest Vaishnava. “They resemble in style,” says Mr. Bhandarkar ; “those found at Eran 
and Pathari in the Central Provinces, and Jhalrapattana and Arin arh in Rajputana. 
In a porch of the Jaina temple is an inscription which is unfortunatelv mutilated, but 
the portion of it preserved speaks of the temple as e.\isting in Ukesa (Osia) in the time 
of \’atsaraia of the (Imperial) Pratihara dynasty. Vatsaraja is doubtless the same 
prince of that name who was a contemporary of the Rashtrakuta sovereigns, Govinda 
II and Dhruva, and for whom the date 705 Saka (A.D. 783) has been furnished by the 
Jaina Harivamsa.’’ .A feature worthy of remark in these temples is the prominence 
given to Kubera, god of riches, who is figured with Ganesa on the lintels of the shrine 
doors, in the interior of the sancta, on the outside walls of the shrines, and on the front 
of the raised terraces on which the temples stand. Some scenes in the life of Krishna 
are also depicted, such as the uplifting of Govardhana, the release of the Elephant, 
and so forth. 

Two ancient temples of exactly the same style as those at Osia were also found 
at Buchkala in the Bilar district, and one of them has an inscription dated Samvat 892, 
which refers itself to the reign of SrI-Xagabhatta, son of Sri-Vatsaraja. This is the 
first date, furnished by an inscription, of a prince of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty 
earlier than Bhoja I. 

In Kashmir too a most useful piece of work has been done bv Mr. Xicholls 
in surveying the most important examples of the wooden architecture of that coun- 
try. Practically nothing had been done in this direction bv earlier archmoloeists and 
a long felt want is now supplied by the carefully measured drawings which Mr. 
Xicholls publishes in the present Report. This work will soon, it is hoped, be followed 
by an effort to deal more accurately and exhaustively with the older stone buildings 
of Kashmir. These have already been illustrated in some detail by Gen. Cunningham, 
Lieutenant Cole and others, but the plans and drawings which they ha\'e left us are, 
unfortunatelv, as I have satisfied myself by personal observations and measurements, 
full of errors, while many of the ideas that are prevalent regarding the purpose, con- 
struction, and decoration of these buildings are plainly untenable. 

One point only in i\Ir. Xicholls’ article appears to me to call for remark. In 
speaking of the tomb of Madani near Srinagar, he states that its date is determined 
by the inscription on the mosque hard by, which records its erection in A.D. 1444. 
Mr, Xicholls is perfectly correct in ascribing the tomb to the same period as the 
mosque, but be is undoubtedly wrong in assuming that the tile work on the porch 
belongs to the same epoch. This is sufficiently manifest, to my mind, from a con- 
sideration of the fabric, technique and colouring of the tiles, which proclaim them 
to e o the best Mu^al period; but it is proved beyond dispute by another inscrip- 
tion m ersian, which tells us that the entrance to the tomb was added bv Shah 
jahan; " 

- «'i-, sAG 
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invite particular aitention to Dr. Vogel’s admirable discussion of the Mathura School 
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of Sculpture. This article is to be continued in a future Report, but one fact which 
Dr. Vogel has already made abundantly clear, is that the Mathura School of Art is 
largely dependent upon that of Gandhara. Let it not be supposed that the Mathura 
School owed its origin, in the first instance, to Gandhara, or that either school sprang 
suddenly into existence like an Athene fully armed. So far from this being the case, 
the Mathura School can be shown to have existed at least as far back as the second 
century B.C., to which epoch several sculptures in the local Museum belong. The 
same, also, is undoubtedly true of the Gandhara School ; for we must presuppose 
for it a prolonged development under Hellenistic influences on Indian soil, before 
it reached the highly conventional phase in which we know it. The important 
deduction, however, which results from Dr. Vogel's inquiries is that the Mathura 
School had come under the influence of fully developed Gandhara art in the time of 
the early Kushanas, and consequently that the art of Gandhara itself must be pushed 
back to a considerably earlier period ; sufficiently far, that is. to account tor the 
relatively great decadence of the Mathura as compared with the Gandhara work. 


J. H. Marshall. 
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A X account of my excavations at the Matha Kuar ka Kut near Kasia in the cold 
reasons of 1904-05 and 1905-06 has appeared in the Annual Reports for those 
}ears.' In the course of last vear’s explorations it became evident that the group of 
Buddhist monuments extended bevond the boundaries of the mound, covcrincr a much 
larger area than could be foreseen. I, therefore, proposed that the excavation of the 
site should be continued in the winter of 1905-06, and that a strip of land round the 
mound proper should be acquired by Government, so as to enable me to explore the 
outlying buildings also. Before resuming the work, it appeared necessary to remove 
the debris of former excavations, which had been thrown along the outskirts of the 
mound in the supposition that these marked the limits of the site. 

My proposals met with the approval of the Provincial Government, and a sum of 
Rs, 3,700 was sanctioned for the work. This sum included Rs. 500 for the acquisition 
of land, of which Rs, loS-iq-S was spent, the chief land-owner declining to accept any 
compensation The area of land acquired amounts to 9 acres, to which are to be 
ndded 3 acres acquired by the Public Works Department for the removal of debris. 
The mound proper which came into the possession of Government in 1893, cover^ 
3 acres, so that the whole area uoav available for excavation, enclosed by a quadrangle 
of 990 by 700 , extends over 15 acres. For the removal of debris Rs. Soowas provided, 
in the estimate, but this sum proved to be sufficient only for clearing the 
^outh-west end and a portion of the northern side of the mound. This part of the 
work A\ as done b) the Public Works Department prior to mv arrival at Kasia. I may 
mention here that, ov Ing to a misunderstanding, the debris was removed to a place 
sunt 1 vest of the mound, between the latter and the Bodhi image knorvn as Matha 
Kuar, instead of being throrvn outside the boundary marked by he brick wall which 
lad been traced in the previous season. There is no immediate intention to explore 
t re ,.^rc und V hich is nov co\ered with this debris, but, as it is situated within the 
ancient enclosure, there exists the possibility of its containing ancient remains which 
m the future it may become desirable to unearth. 

After deducting the amounts mentioned above and Rs. 200 paid to the Brahman 
pHjcni as compensation for loss of income derived from the Buddhist temple, there 


' A. S. R., 1904-05. pp. 43 ff. .-ind 1905-06, pp, 6i ft. 
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remains Rs. 2,470-1-1 spent on the excavations proper. This sum includes the va^es 
of masons employed in protecting the tops of the walls of the monastery D with 
concrete, a work which appeared necessary for the preservation of this building. The 
materials were supplied and paid lor by the Public Works Department, who reported the 
work completed by the end of INIarch 1907. It is intended to protect the walls of the 
old monastery also by laying the upper two courses in mortar so as to prevent the 
percolation of rain water and consequent disintegration. 

The excavations were started on the 3rd December, 1906, and carried on without 
interruption till the end of February. My clerk, Babu Gursaran Das Mehta, rendered me 
much help in the supervision of the workmen during the first month and was left by me 
in charge of the work during Christmas week, when 1 proceeded to Benares. He had 
to return to Lahore in the beginning of Januarv owing to his transfer to the office of the 
Examiner of Accounts, Public Works Department. Lnfortunatelv mv head draftsman 
was prevented from joining me after Christmas owing to an eye complaint, which 
necessitated his taking leave for three months. My photographer, Ghulam Xabi, had 
therefore to plot the buildings newly excavated on the general plan in addition to his 
other work. Four separate drawings of these buildings were prepared bv mv second 
draftsman, Bhura Mall. 

To Mr. B. C. Lai, Executive Engineer, Gorakhpur Division, and Mr, W. C. 
C. Francis, District Surveyor, both stationed at Gorakhpur, I wish to express mv 
thanks for their assistance and advice in carrying out the repairs mentioned above. As, 
however, these officers can only pay occasional visits to Kasia, it is highly desirable that 
a sub-overseer should be stationed again at that place as in former years. A special 
chaukidar has now been appointed on the site by the Public Works Department, which, 
it is hoped, will prevent anv\\ ilful damage being done to the ancient buildings. 

Though I felt handicapped by the reductions in my staff, the results of this vear's 
excavations are bv no means unsatisfactorv. The excavation of the large monasterv 
D was brought to an end, the central courtyard and adjoining rows of cells being com- 
pletelv cleared of debris. Tin? measures taken for the conservation of this edifice 
have alreadv been noted. For its description I may refer to mv previously published 
reports. To the south of D an earlier monastery had been discovered and its northern 
portion (L-M) explored in last year s excavations. This building, which was found 
to extend as far as the south-west end of the mound, has now been completelv exposed. 
In the course of its excavation some inscribed documents were found, which help us 
approxlmatelv to fix its date. The sptice between the ancient monastery and the 
Nirvana temple, which once formed an inner courtyard, was cleared down to the 
pavement, and the exploration of the southern group of minor monuments continued. 

The excavation of tlie detached monastery (E), situated to the north-east of the 
main group of monuments which had been traced in the previous season, has likewise 
been completed. To the north of the main group I found two more buildings of the 
monastery type ( I and J ) adjoining each other and facing south. These two buildings 
are separated from the main group by a heavy brick wall, which starts from the north- 
east corner of monastery D and has been referred to in my previous paper. This wall 
was traced for a distance of 200 feet, but as yet it is uncertain whether it is connected 
with the wall running north from the main stiipa A, 
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I now proceed to give a detailed account of the monuments newly unearthed, after 
which the objects brought to light in the course of the work will be separately noted. 
From mv account of the monuments I wish to exclude the southernmost group of 
buildings, as their excavation is still in course of progress, and at the present stage their 
description would be attended with much uncertainty. 


MONUMENTS. 


Monastery N — O. 


The northern portion of the early monastery, which was excavated in 1904-05, is 
composed of two distinct buildings. That to the east (L on PI. XI II), opposite the 
Nirvana temple, consists of four rows each of three cells grouped round a square court- 
yard, the centre of which is marked by a well. The western building (M ) likewise con- 
tains a court-yard, which is provided with a small water tank and enclosed to the north 
and west by a series of five chambers larger in size than those of the other edifice. 

It will be seen that both from L and M a doorway leads into the southern por- 
tion of the old monastery which has been excavated in the vear under report. Here, 
also, we notice two distinct structures, N and 0, so that the whole of the old monastery 
may be said to consist of four buildings adjoining each other and forming one 
compact block. 

The central portion, marked X, contains a rectangular space enclosed bv a low 
wall, which along the east side is provided with a series of depressions placed at regular 
distances. W e may assume that from this low wall once rose a line of wooden posts 

supporting a wooden roof and thus forming an open hall. The fact that this 

hall was exposed to view precludes the possibility of its having served the purpose 

of a Sabbath Hall (Skr. \\ithmore probabilitv it mav be surmised 


to represent the refectory— a no less essential part of a Buddhist convent. This 
supposition recei\es some support from the presence of two large earthenware vessels 
found 171 situ immediately outside this hall. One of them measures 60 cm. in diame- 
icr at its top. 

The n estern side of X contains what from the plan would appear to be a series 
of three cells. The walls, however, separating the supposed cells are beneath the 
floor level, and, for this reason, must be either foundation walls or, more probably, 
remains of some earlier structure. That in reality we have only one large room on 
this side of X, follows from the circumstance that there is only one doonvav in the 
centre of the east wall giving access to it from the courtyard. ' It should be mentioned 
here that large quantities of broken pottery were found in the corner formed by the 
outer (west) wall of X and the southern wall of room M5. An iron spoon found 
on the same spot would likewise seem to have served culinary purposes. 

On the east side of X ve find two rooms, which form, as it were, a continuation 
o the eastern row of cells of L. One of these two rooms has the same shape and 
nearly the same size as the entrance room, L , 2. In it some earthenware vessels were 

obTf t position it is evident that these 

jects ^^ere in actual use wnenthe building was destroyed. This point is of special 
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interest as the seal- die contains an inscription which can be approximately dated. Be- 
low the floor-level were found remains of walls evidently belonging to a little shrine 
which had fallen to ruins at the time when the monastery was built. 

The southern-most portion ( 0 ) of the old monastery presents the usual arrange- 
ment of a chatuhsala with four rows of cells enclosing an inner courtyard (PI. 
Xn’). The building is approximately square, measuring nearly iio' in each direc- 
tion, and is of about the same size as the monastery of Sarnath excavated by Major 
Kittoe.^ The width of the outer walls is about 5', the walls round the courtyard are 
4' 2" and those between the cells 3' 6" wide. They are built of bricks measuring 14" 
by 8^" to 9" by 2" to , which is the same size as found in the early stupa plinth. 
The walls are best preserved on the north and east sides ; the north wall of room 0 6 
has the maximum height of S' 5", They are 6' 6" high in the north-east corner of the 
courtyard. Towards the south they diminish in height. Those of the southern row 
of cells could only partially be traced below the original floor-level, and the outer 
wall on this side has entirely disappeai'ed. In places {e.g,, in rooms O 9 and 10) 
patches of plaster were found still adhering to the walls. 

The building must once have been covered with a flat, terraced roof, large pieces 
of which turned up among the debris. The same, as noted in my previous report, is 
the case with monastery L. but in M and N no remains of terraced roofing were found. 
Here, it would seem, the material used for the roof was wood. We may further sur- 
mise that in O the courtyard also was partly covered over, Along its northern side we 
find traces of a low wall, which, as we have assumed in the parallel instance of L, must 
have supported the wooden posts of a colonnade forming a covered passage or 
verandah in front of the cells. It should be noted that the space between the wall in 
question and the cells is paved with concrete, whereas the open space comprised with- 
in the supposed verandah and, therefore, exposed to the rain has a pavement 
of brick tiles, which in the north-west and north-east corners is partly preserved. 
Towards the centre of the square some indistinct masonry remains were found, which 
perhaps represent the north-west corner of the base of a small stupa. Some frag- 
ments of bevelled bricks found here seem to belong to such a monument. 

The number of cells on each side of the building is five and their total number 
consequently twenty, if we may assume that the arrangement of the southern row was 
similar to that of the three which are preserved. It will be seen that in the present 
instance we do not find each row of cells separated from its neighbour bv a closet, as 
we have had occasion to notice in describing the buildings D and L. Ob\ iously those 
closets were constructed in order to provide a communication between the corner 
rooms and the courtyard. In the case of O, this object has been obtained in a simpler 
manner Whereas here also the cells in general are approximately square, measuring 
about 10' in both directions, the corner chambers have an oblong sha]De, their leno-th 
amounting to more than double their breadth. In this manner it was possible to piovide 
them with doorways opening out on the courtyard. We may assume that these large- 
sized corner-rooms served a different purpose from that of the cells of the ordiitary 
type. In the case of the north-east corner room we have, indeed, evidence to that effect 
The eastern side of this room is occupied by a masonry platform, 9" highj provided 

' . 4 . S. R.. \'ol. I. p. 127. Plate X.XXII. 
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with two o-rooves, which seetn to indicate the previous existence of a wooden frame- 
work. When clearing the room, a charred beam was found l\ing from east to west. 
Along the north side of the low platform just noticed there is a brick structure, 
measuring i'6'' in height, 2' ii" in width and 9' in length, and presenting the 
appearance of a bench. It is not built against the north wall of the room, but 
between it and the wall there remains a narrow space, apparently a drain, 1' 10" deep. 
We further notice that at the south-west corner of this room the floor shows a 
depression enclosed within a low wall. 

It will be seen from the subjoined plan that, besides the four corner rooms, there 
are t\\ o chambers which exceed the ordinary size, namely, those in the centre of the 
western and eastern rows, Xos. and 13 The result is that some of the other cells 
on these two sides are below the average, especially Xos. ii and 12. From the 
analogy of the monasteries D and L, we may assume that Xo. 13 represents the 
entrance room, though here no distinct traces of a gateway remain. It will be noticed 
that the east wall, at a distance of 32 feet from the south-east corner, forms a right angle 
with a wall running eastwards for a distance of about 20'. This wall evidently belongs 
to a projection of the kind usually found at the main entrance of a Buddhist monastery. 
In the present case, however, we find in connection with this projection a rectangular 
chamber of much larger size than any of the rooms in the monastery proper. It has 
a narrow doorway in its northern wall. The position of this hall, apparently in front of 
the main entrance of monastery O. is diffcult to account for. As to its puipose, I feel 
inclined to regard it as a Sabbath Hall (Pdsnr/iJgdra), which forms an indispensable 
attribute of a monastic establishment. 

Anyhow, the large size of room Xo. 13 can be best explained on the assumption 
that the m.ain entrance to the building WcHS on this side. This agrees with Hiuen 
Tsiangs description of a safighdrdma winding up with this sentence: “ The doors 
open towards the east; the royal throne also faces the east.” The mention 
of “ a royal throne ” may, at first sight, seem out of place in the description of a 
Buddhist monastery. The following, I believe, affords a clue as to its true meaning in 
tnis connection. We noticed that the central room of the western row also exceeds 
the size of an ordinary monk’s cell. In clearing this room, remnants of a large-sized 
terra-cotta Buddha image came to light, together with a fragment of an inscribed 
stone slab. These finds make it highly probable that the room in question served the 
purpose of a chapel. It is interesting to note that in monastery D, also, the room 
on the west side, opposite the entrance, is larger in size than the others. In this 
connection I may recall that Mr. Thomas, when completing Major Kittoe’s 
excayation of the Sarnath monastery, discovered in the central room on the south side 
a square, elaborately corniced block ” which he believed to have been the throne for 
a seaicd^ figure of Buddha.^ Cunningham, on the other hand, inclined to the 
opinion that it y\as the seat of the teacher for the daily reading and expounding of 
the Buddhist scriptures.” We are now in a position to say that Thomas’ explanation 
is presumably the right one, and that the room marked as “hall” in Cunningham’s 
plan IS the chapel, whereas the one opposite marked as “chapel” is in reality the 
mitrai.ee room. That indeed the entrance of the building was to the north may be 

' .1. S. R., Vcl. I, p. 127. Plate .XXXllj 
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inferred from the projection shown on the plan, as well as from the position of Jagat 
Singh’s stupa. For it is highly probable that Kittoe’s monastery belongs to this monu- 
ment just as the so-called hospital — in reality another convent — belongs to the Dhamekh. 

All evidence points to the fact that the chapel of a Buddhist convent is to be sought 
right opposite the main entrance. It follows that, as the saiighayama, according to 
Hiuen Tsiang, ought to face east, the chapel will have the same orientation, and we are 
led to the conclusion that his royal throne ” (^used as pars pro toto) is nothing but 
the simhasana of the Buddha image enshrined in that chapel. In the Sarnath 
monastery this simhasana was still found in situ ; but there the orientation of both 
monastery and chapel is north instead of east. It seems to me highly probable that 
the orientation of the sangharama was originally determined by the position of the 
Buddha image placed in the chapel. It should be remembered that images represent- 
in'^ Buddha at the moment of his enlightenment are the most common, and that such 
imao'es oiu'ht to face east in accordance with the tradition that Sakvamunl himself 
was seated with his face eastward when he attained Buddha-hood.^ 

In the course of excavation, we were fortun.tte enough to collect a number of 
inscribed objects which, in addition to those found previously, enable us to fix approxi- 
mately the date of the old monastery L-0. Oldest among these is the fragment, 
already mentioned, which came to light in the chapel O 3 . From its find-place we 
mav conclude that probably it made part of an inscription recording the foundation of 
the convent. Tin; preserved portion, however, contains only four aksharas, three 
of which are injured, so that it is impossible to make out the purport of the epigraph. 

I read them va kii sa na. The last three syllables suggest a restoration Ktisana[gara'\. 
So much is certain that the character is Brahml of the early Kushana type. If, 
therefore, mv supposition is correct, the foundation of the old monastery would fall 
about the time of Kanishka, the great patron of Buddhism. 

As regards the period at which the building ceased to exist, we can speak with 
greater confidence. In the courtyard outside the chapel were found numerous frag- 
ments of a Buddha statuette in red sandstone. It shows Buddha standing, his right 
hand raised in the attitude of imparting protection (abhaya-mndra^, the left holding the 
hem of his robe. The base contains a dedicatory inscription in two lines which I read : 
Dtvadharmd val^m Sti^Jyabhiksho/i{r) Bhadanta-Suvirasya kriti[r] {2)Dinnasya 
“This (is) the pious gift of the Buddhist friar, the venerable Suvira, [and] the work 
of Dinna." This short inscription is of particular interest, because it enables us to 
restore the final portion of the Inscription on the colossal statue of the dying Buddha. 
The latter has been read bv Dr. J. F. Fleet Deyadharmo yam mahaviharasvamind 
Haribalasya (cl fratirna cheyain ghalita Dine...mdsvarena. A comparison of the 
two epigraphs at once will show that both belong to the same period. The first five 
aksharas are almost identical. Either of them consists of two portions, one containing 
the name of the donor, the other that of the maker. On the Nirvana image we find 
at the end of each sentence a slightly curved line which evidently is meant for a stop. 
In the other inscription we find a similar sign between the words SuvTrasya and 
kriii. In the concluding portion of the Nirvana inscription I propose to supply na for 
the missing syllable, and tor the rest to adopt Dr. Fleet's reading, except that for sva 

’ Cf. .i. 5. R., 1905-06, p. 76. 
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I read ihn. In the aksharn preceding the supplied na I believe I can distinguish traces 
of a second « beneath «6h We thus obtain the following reading; Pratiuur cheyam 
ghafita Dinnlna Mathiirenn. “And this image [was] wrought by Dinna of Mathura." 

Both these images, therefore, not only belong to the same period, but were pro- 
duced bv the same workman. The circumstance that this workman came from 
Mathura is another proof of the great importance of the school of sculpture which 
flourished in that town during the Kushana and Gupta periods. If there remains any 
doubt with regard to the proposed restoration, it ought to be removed by the fact 
that the Buddha statuette found near the chapel of the old monasterv is made of the 
well-known spotted red sandstone exclusivelv used bv the Mathura sculptors. 

The Nirvana inscription Dr. Fleet assigns to the end of the fifth centurv, and we 
must assume the same date for the Buddha statuette. It was found broken in numerous 
small fragments, as if it had been crushed bv some heavv object, possiblv a beam of 
the verandah. On the other hand, it is remarkable that the surface does not show anv 
signs of disintegration and that the cutting of the letters is in general verv sharp. 
Considering the nature of the stone in which it is made, we mav conclude that the im- 
age had not been in use as an object of worship for a verv long time, when it shared 
in the destruction of the sanctuarv in which it was placed. 

Among the inscribed objects noted in niv previous paper there is an inscribed 
seal-die of clay, which was found in celi .\o. Lis. It shows a palm-tree between two 
indistinct objects, and beneath it the legend \^A\ryd^hta-vriddhai, in characters of about 
the fifth century. It is not a little curious that in the larger of the two rooms on the 
east end of X a similar die was found bearing the same svmbol and the same legend. 
The only difference is that on the newly-found specimen the letters are more distinct 
in shape. \\ hatever the meaning of the legend mav be, it is evident that these dies 
were in actual use at the time when the edifice to which thi'v belong became des- 
troyed. They, therefore, point to the same conclusion as the inscribed statuette, 
namely, that the destruction of the old convent happened about A.D. 500. 

Two objects, though found outside the old monasterv, are tilso of Interest in deciding 
the date of this building. One is a gold coin' of Chandragupta 11 Vikramaditva 
(c.A.D. gool , which -was found on the pavement of the courtyard between the old 
convent and the temple of the dying Buddha. From its position it would seem to 
have been lost by its owner in the conflagration which enveloped the former building. 
As the coin is much worn, the time during which it was current can hardly have been 
less than a century. Thus it may be considered to confirm the conclusion arrived at 
above. 


The other object is of a less common type, and, as will be shown in the sequel, of 
special interest for the identification of the Kasia site. Here it will suffice to note 
that it is an inscribed seal-die of baked clay, which was found at a distance of 19' 6" 
from the oast wall of O, near the south-east corner of the projecting structure and at 
a depth of 3' 6'' below the surface of the mound. Dr. Fleet agrees with me that 
this die must be of approximately the same date as the clay seals of the Mahapari- 
nirvana and Makutabandha[naJ monasteries discussed in my previous paper, vi3. c. 
A.D. 400. Epigrapnical evidence, therefore, shows that the early monastery of the 

The cum IS ol the archer type, class 11 , variety A a (Ij, weight 120. 5. Cf.\\'. A. Smith, J. R. a. X.. i8Sq, 

p. 00, and 1093, p. 104. 
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Kasia site most probably was founded in the days of the early Kushana rulers, that 
certainly it flourished under the ijreat Gupta emperors and ceased to exist about A.D- 
500. It is a point worth noticing that the time of its destruction coincides with that of 
the Hun invasions which harassed the Gupta empire in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Our conclusions as to the age of the old monastery have a distinct bearing on that 
of the other buildings of the site. It was noted in my previous paper that from the 
south-east corner of X there runs a rvall eastward, which forms the southern enclosure 
of the courtyard in front of the Nirvana temple. This wall is continued and encloses 
also the oroup of minor monuments to the south of that temple. These monuments, 
therefore, must have existed contemp(^raneous with the old mona^terv, and prcjbablv 
their destruction also coincided. If, then, the accumulali<m of small sfilpas to the 
south of the Nirvana temple took place during the later Kushana and early Gupta 
periods, the earlv plinth on which the Nirvana temple and stupa are raised may be 
safelv assigned to the time of the great Kushana rulers. .All evidc'uce now available 
points to the fact that both the old monaslerv and the oldest portion of the central 
monument were built at that period. 

In this connection I mav also mention a collection of clay sealings bc'longing to 
the Convent of the Great Decease, which were found not far from the entrance of 0 , 
Thev exhibit a new tvpe and must date from alxuit .A. D 6co. AA’e may assume that 
thev belong to the period bet v\ een the destruction of the old monaslerv and the foun- 
dation of the new one. The latti.T event must have t.aken place about A.D. 700. as the 
se.alings found outside this building do not d;ite further back than the eighth century. 

Monastery E. 

This building, situatt'd outside the mound, north-east of the central group of 
monumtmts, was dist'overtxl and partlv eX(.'a\ated in the citturse of last \'ear s t^xplo- 
rations. As noted in mt' previous paper, its existem'e w;is nor even indieated by anv 
e'levation of the soil. The ground on which it stands having since been .acquired bv 
Government, it was now possible to cmnpleti' its excavation. TIil' loot of its walls 
is 5' below the level of the fieUls. Though in places large portions of the walls 
are missing, its ground-plan c.in lx- restored with I'ert.amtv. The building forms a 
quadrangle and consists of rows of cells grouped on the four sides of a square 

(Pis. X\’ XAT). Thomih it is the usual type of a Buddhist monastery, it possesses 

some special ficatures which are worthy of notice. VVe Imd on both sides of the main 
entrance (which fact's east) the same rectangular projections which are found in 
monasterv D. In the present case, however, these projections (13’ wide) do not 
consist of solid masonrv, but each of them contains a narrow room (i5'G"X5' 3"), 

which communicates through ;i door-way with the cell (9 4' X 7") adjoining the 

entrance chamber. 

The i-ntrance chamber itself ( 18' X i 2' 8") is, as usual, larger in size than other 
cells. It will be seen from the plan that it is entirely open towards the court vard, 
but there is reason to assume that originallv there i-xisted here a partition of wood- 
work. This, I believe, mav be inferred from the existence of a kind of threshold 
provided with four grooves probablv used as mortises. In the outer doorway giving 
access to this room we notice similar grooves which are evidently meant to receive 
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the tenons of a wooden threshold or door-frame. It is of much interest that at both 
ends of the doorway two iron sockets were found i)i situ, which evidently were once 
let into a wooden threshold and served the same purpose as our hinges. 

The plan shows that here again we find the ranges of cells alternating with 
closets such as we have noticed in the monasteries D and L. In the present case, how- 
ever, the arrancrement is somewhat different, as the north-west and south-west corner 
rooms have such a closet on each side and consequently are isolated from the other 
cells. The purport of this peculiar arrangement is not apparent. 

The most striking feature of building E is that the space between the cells (43" 
bv 42 -6^") IS not left open, but contains a detached chamber of considerable size 
(c. 30' square) provided with a doorway in the centre of its north wall and with two 
windows (2'-ii'^ wide) on each side. From the existence of these windows it may be 
concluded that the passages between the central hall and the cells, which measure 
about 6}' in width, were not covered over. In the middle of this chamber we find a 
kind of masonrv platform, 12" square, having on each side nvo grooves 2 -9" long, 3' 
wide and \-6'' deep, and in its centre a brick square 3 -5'^ by q", which is built of 
large-sized bricks (i6'''x 10' X 2^"). The grooves seem to be meant as mortises for 
woodwork. 

The purpose of this structure is by no means clear. Nor would it be easy to 
decide what was the object of the chamber itself, Hiuen Tsiang, in describing a 
saiigliarama, says -. “ In the Very middle of the building is the hall, high and wide.” 
This might be well referred to the edifice in question. Unfortunately the Chinese 
pilgrim omits to inform us of the purpose of that central hall, but most probably he 
means the Sabbath Hall {Posathagara') in which the weekly assembly of the chapter 
took place for mutual edification. 

It is true that we have already assigned the same use to the large room which 
projects from the monastery O. But I feel inclined to group E with the later build- 
ings, which were raised after the old monastery had become destroyed. It is, in anv 
case, remarkable that both halls are nearly equal in size. The finds made in E tvere 
very few. Evidently the building was gradually deserted for the same reason, as we 
have assumed with regard to monastery D. The only objects worth mentioning are 
a cornelian bead discovered inside the central hall and a clay tablet inscribed u ith the 
Buddhist creed, which was found on the top of the outer wall of the southern projec- 
tion on the south side. 

It is a curious circumstance that the entrance of E is turned away from the 
central group of monuments. This feature may perhaps be accounted for bv the 
rule quoted by Hiuen Tsiang that a saughdrama should be orientated east, though in 
practice the exceptions are far from rare. At the west end of the southern coJ^ridor 
there is a second doorway pointing in the direction of the Nirvana temple 

Buildings l-J. 

In the ground outside the mound lately acquired by Government, to the north of 
the central group of monuments, the remains of two large buildings were discovered 
completely hidden below the level surface of the fields. That to the west (I) ^vas 
entirely excavated except the western-most portion, over which a path leads from thl 
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Buddhist dhannsala to the Nirvana temple. There can be little doubt that this por- 
tion is similar to that on the east side. The building presents the general character 
of a Buddhist monastery. It is a large quadrangle, 103' by 97', containing the usual 
rows of cells on its four sides. The space compassed by these cells, measuring 
67 '-7" by 66'-6", contains a tank 44' squ.ire and 2' deep. This tank is enclosed by a 
wall 2' wide, on which alow wall is raised i '-2", in width. On the top of this wall 
large sized bricks are found, measuring \ 6" by 10" by 2i". VVe may assume that this 
wall supported the wooden posts of a covered passage or verandah built in front of 
the cells. This passage, g'-j" wide on the east side, shows remnants of a concrete 
floor, which is 3' below the ground-level. 

The tank is paved with brick tiles laid alternately lengthwise and breadthwise 
and measuring 12T' bv g^' bv iVh This pavement is broken at several places and 
shows two large round gaps possibly due to pits having been dug from the fields 
above. It is more difficult to account for a narrow strip left unpaved along the wall 
Avhich encloses the tank. 

The main entrance to the building I is marked by the two usual projections which 
are nearly square and contain each a rectangular chamber. We may assume that these 
chambers communicated with the adjoining cells, as is the case in building E, but no 
traces of doorways are left. The main entrance, also, is now only indicated by the two 
projections and bv the large size of the adjoining room(23'-3''' by i3'-4'') as compared 
with that of the other cells. The entrance room contains a brick platform, 4'-3" by 
^ -6" and g" high, built against its west wall. It is curious that something similar is 
found in the monastery excavated at Sarnath by Major Kittoe. who notes “ two large 
stones placed against the walls as if intended for the reception of statues in what 
must have been the entrance room of that building.” It is remarkable that, though 
Kittoe’s monastery faces north and the building here described south, in both cases 
the platform in question is placed against the west wall. This circumstance supports 
Kittoe’s theory, for we mav assume that the entrance room contained an image 
representing Buddha at the moment of his enlightenment and consequently facing 
east. 

Of building I little more than the foundation now remains. Near its south-east 
corner the outer wall reaches the maximum height of 4' measured from the foot, but 
the wall inside is not more than i" to 2" above the pavement of the courtyard, which 
must represent the original floor-level. The width of the outer wall is 3'-7'h that of the 
wall surrounding the courtyard 2'-S" to a'-ii", and that of the walls between the 
cells 2 '-4". 

.A clue to the age of building I is given by some Inscribed seals, which arc of the 
same type as those found near the entrance of the monastery D. One of them, found 
at the foot of the east wall inside the courtyard, can be dated about A.D, 900 (List of 
finds 312). 

Building J, adjoining I to the east, probably belongs to the same period, though it 
was built subsequently. This is clear from the fact that its south wall is built on to the 
south-east corner of I. Both buildings are separated by a corridor, in which fragments 
of pottery tvere found. The excavation of J has not yet been completed ; but the part 
excavated shows it to be also a building of the monastery type containing rows of cells 
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arranged round a courtyard nearly 30' square. Whether every building of this type 
necessarily represents a Buddhist monastery may be rightlv doubted. It is quiie 
possible that the buildings I and J were intended for the accommodation of pilgrims. 
For it should be noted, I st, that they have not tne eastern orientation: endly, that 
they do not contain a chapel ; and 3rdly, that they are separated from the sacred 
buildings by a heavy wall. This has not yet been completely excavated, but it most 
probably connected with the wall running north from the main stfipa (A). 


FINDS. 


Those objects which have a distinct bearing on tile history of the buildings in 
which they were discovered have been noticed above. Among them 1 have 
mentioned an inscribed Buddha statuette of Mathura sandstone assignable to the fifth 
century and a fragment of an inscribed slab dating back to the earlv Kushana period. 
Both these objects were found in the monastery O, and supply the approximate dates 
of the foundation and destruction of this building. The inscribed fragment is the 
earliest inscription hitherto found on the Kasia site. The Buddha statuette is contem- 
poraneous with the colossal Nirvaiia image and, as demonstrated above, presumably a 
work of the same sculptor whose name is partly preserved on the latter. 

For the rest, last year’s excavations — like those of the previous two years — yielded 
but very few objects of stone. Nearly all of them served some utilitarian purpose, and 
consist of mill-stones, grinding slabs and pestles. Mill-stones were found in the centre 
of the western room of N, in room O 9 and near tin- entrance of O. The last 



mentioned specimen 
measures 35 cm. in 
diameter and 22 cm. 
in height. Fragments 
of Bat sl.abs, evidently 
meant for grinding, 
turned up in rooms 
6,7,8 and 13 of monas- 
terv O. In room O 8 
we also found the leg 
of a stone stool. 

Two stone objects 
of a more orn<ament;iI 
kind deserve special 
notice. One is half a 
circular disc of schist, 
16 cm. in diameter, 
seven fragments of 
which were found in 
the courtyard of 


building I on the ori- 
ginal floor-level. It has in its centre a plain circular space, 6 cm. in diameter, enclosed 
by a raised border ornamented with lotus petals. The outer border consists of a row of 
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four rudely carved animals alternating with conventional flowers. Only two animals, 
a hog and a deer, are preserved, but from what remains of a third animal it may be 
inferred that the last half was identical with the preserved portion. 

On the north side of stilpa No. 31 numerous fragments were found of a rectangu- 
lar tablet of schist, 1 1 cm. in width. In its centre there is a slightly concave plain 
space, circular in shape and measuring about 6’5 cm. in diameter. The rest of the 
surface is curiouslv carved with a quaint design. The plain circular centre of these 
two objects suggests that both served the same purpose. Perhaps thev were dishes, 
but it is impossible to decide in what exact manner they were used. 

In the southern portion of the old monastery no such important discoveries of 
metal vessels were made as in the previously excavated northern part. I may mention, 
however, the discovery of a small brass vc'ssel of the kaiorl tvpe in room 0 8, and of 
two spoons of copper among the debris which hllcd room O 10. One spoon is entire 
and measures 3r5 cm. in length. The bhide, which is Q cm. long and 4 cm. wide, has 
the shape of an elongated oval slightly 
shouldered towards the handle. The handle 
is somewhat curved near the blade tind 
broadens towards its end. The other 
spoon, I5'5 cm. in length, has nearly the 
same shape, but the blade, most of which is 
missing, is not shotildiTcd. 

An iron spoon, presumably used for 
culinarv purposes, which was found along 
the western outer wtill of N, h.as already 
been noticed. Other objects of iron are ;i 
hatchet from room (f> 9 tuid a knife blade- 
found in room O 13. Iron nails .and hinges 
must have belonged to the woodwork, of 
which onlv shapeless lumps of ch;u'C0aI now 
remain. Nails, 1 2 and 15 cm. long, were 
found in rooms S and 10 oi monastery O ; 
in the latter room also hinges which once belonged to the door. The two iron door 
sockets found in sifu in the main entrance to monastery E have been mentioned in 
the description of this building. 

Though the finds in stone and metal were comparativelv few, objects of baked 
clay turned up in no less number than in the previous vears. First of all are to be men- 
tioned those which must once have formed part of monuments now partiallv or wholly 
destroved. Carved bricks were found in considerable quantitv among the groups of 
minor buildings to the south of the Nirvana temple and stupa. Some of large 
size evidentlv belonged to the facing of the early plinth on which those two buildings 
are raised. Others originate from small sized stilpas of ornamental brickwork, one fine 
specimen of which is still extant among the southern group of monuments. Two frag- 
ments of carved bricks of a later type were found in building I. Rings and cones of 
baked clay would seem to have belonged to the pinnacles of small stupas, whilst some 
terra-cotta fragments may have belonged to the parasols which once surmounted them. 
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In this connection I mav mention two fragments of an inscribed brick found on the 
north side of stilha No. 33. The inscription, apparently the Buddhist creed, mav be 
assigned to the seventh or eighth century. From the fact that the top surface also is 
inscribed, it appears doubtful whether this tile was inserted in the masonrv of some 
building. It mav have served the purpose of a votive offering. The same uncertaintv 
exists with regard to a broken terra-cotta panel representing Buddha’s Nirvana, which 
was found to the west of stupa No. 33. The remaining part of this panel shows the 
lower portion of the Buddha figure reclining on his couch. The total absence of 
attendants is noteworthy. 

A fine and well-preserved Buddha head of terra-cotta came to light in the 
southern stiipa court where it was lying on the pavement at the foot of the northern 
wall oi stupa No. 41. Itis34’5cm. in circumference and i8'5 cm. in height. Its size 
and appearance closely agree with that of the head of which two fragments were found 
near shrine K in the course of last year’s excavations. It seems, therefore, certain 
that these heads belong to those Buddha figures which once occupied the niches of the 
early stupa plinth, and one of which, partially preserved, is still extant in the niche ad- 
joining the flight of steps to the north. In the course of my paper, I have mentioned 
the discovery of fragments of a large sized terra-cotta Buddha figure in room No. 10, 
presumably the chapel of monastery O. They are, unfortunately, too indistinct to enable 
us to decide on the size and attitude of the image. Their chief interest is the evidence 
they afford that the chamber in which they were found was used as a chapel. If con- 
temporaneous with the Inscribed fragment found in the same room, the Buddha image 
would have to be assigned to the early Kushana period. 

Numerous fragments of terra-cotta figurines were recovered, some ainone the 

southernmost group of 
monuments and some in 
the courtyard of building I. 
.Among tbem are several 
representations of animals, 
such as a horse found be- 
tween stupas Nos. 10 and 
30, an elephant found in 
the courtyard of monasterv 
O, and a tortoise from 
the courtyard of I. 

In my previous paper I 
have given a description of 
certain earthenware vessels 
roughly shaped as human 
figures, the head serving 
the purpose of a stopper. 
In the course of this year’s 
excavation a few more 

p mniens came to light between the shrines K and G, in the rubbish heap east 
to the south of building I. A fragment of a similar image-pot, which 
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presents a somewhat different type, was found outside the western wall of monastery 
D. ft is the upper portion of a vessel, about i cm. thick, made in the shape of a 
clumsy female figure seated with her arms resting on her knees. She wears a 
necklace and two bracelets round her left arm. The right arm and the leo-s beneath 
the knees are broken. The head is missing, but it appears from a tenon still sticking 
inside the neck of the figure, that it was detached and used as a stopper, as is the 
case with the image-pots previously discovered. 

Earthenware lamps were found inside some of the cells of monastery O, in the 
courtyard of D. in the rubbish heap east of D and in the tank of building I. Spin- 
dle whorls, balls, miniature stupas and other nondescript objects of baked clay turned 
up in nearly every part of the site. An ivory die, 3-4 cm. long and 1-3 cm. wide and 
thick, was found inside the room of the eastern projection of building I. Its four sides 
are marked with one to four circular marks. It has the same shape as the dies 
now-a-days used in India. A similar specimen, 4 cm. long, on which the numbers are 
from three to six, has been excavated at Sarnath. 

Inscribed Objects. 

Besides the two inscriptions on stone noticed above, a vast number of inscribed 
objects of baked and unbaked cla\- were discovered in this vear's excavation. Thev 
present, on the whole, the same types as those found in the preceding vear and de- 
scribed in my previous paper, but far exceed those former finds both in number and 
variety. Especially numerous are the clay sealings inscribed cither with the name of 
a monastic establishment or with th.at of a private person. The bulk of them were 
found in a low mound situated to the east of monasterv D and to the south of the 
wall, which runs eastward from the north-east corner of this building.^ This mound 
may be well described as a rubbish heap, for it contained, besides clay sealings, 
potsherds, earthen lamps, terra-cotta fragments, iron nails and pegs. iNIost probable 
the sealings were originally attached to objects of perishable material, which were 
regularlv thrown away outside the monastery and thus, in the course of time, formed 
the mound in question. 

I may state at once that the inscriptions extend over a period of some three cen- 
turies, as the approximate date of the character used in them varies from about 
700 to 1000 A. D. They, therefore, prove that this must be the period during which 
the monasterv D was occupied. Some twelve inscribed clav sealings of a somewhat 
earlier date were found outside the main entrance to monastery' O, on the site once 
occupied by Mr. Carlleyle’s bungalow. A few detached specimens turned up on 
other spots. 

There can be little doubt that the inscribed sealings were used to secure parcels 
and letters addressed to the inmates of the Kasia monasteries. Most of them have 
distinct impressions on their backs ; in several cases the marks of strings are 
plainlv visible. The use of strings to secure parcels or letters is well illustrated bv a 
passage from the Harshacharitamvhere we read of a messenger " having his head 

’ This mound is indicated on Mr. Carllevle’s plan of the site, A. S. R.. Vol XXII. Plate HI. 

- Harshachariia (Bombay 1S97), p. 52, Cowell’s translation (quoted above), pp. 40 f. 
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wrapped with a bundle of letters, which had a deep division pressed into it bv a verv 
thick thread that bound it.” 

Mr. E. H. Hankin to whom I sent some specimens of the Kasia sealings for ohcmiical 
examination, favoured me with his opinion in the following terms : " The impressions at 

the back of the mass of clav contain vegetable remnants, which are not charred, proving 
that the clav mass has been. dried but not burnt. I took a cast of one of the impres- 
sions in sulphur, and then carved away the seal. The result showed that the seal had 
been made over a knot in a piece of rope. From the nature of the debris f conclude that 
the cord was not made of cotton or any fine fibre.” In this connection it should also be 
noted that most of the inscribed sealings were found in a fragmentary state. This circum- 
stance also may easily be accounted for on the assumption that the seals had to be broken 
in order to enable the recipient to open the parcel to which thev were attached. 

The total number of clay sealings found in last year’s excavations amounts to 895 
(314 complete and 581 fragments), of which 856 bear inscriptions. Of these, 521 
belong to Buddhist monasteries and 335 to private individuals. Those of the former 
type, except only to specimens, belong to the Convent of the Great Decease, which 
^tood on the traditional spot of Buddha’s Xirvana near the Malla capital Kusinara. 
The great majority represent the two types of c. A.D. 750 and 900 described in mv 
previous paper. The type of c. A.D. 750 is represented by two hundred and fortv, 
that of c. A.D. 900 by two hundred and sixtv examples. X'earlv all these sealines 
were found in the refuse-heap outside D, a few in the courtyard of that building. 

There are eleten specimens of three other tvpes of seals likewise belonging to the 
Mahaparinirvana Convent, but evidently of an earlier date. Two of them I would 
assign to about A. D. 600 and the third to about .A.D. 650. They thus form a link 
bet\t een the early Gupta seal of c. .A.D. 400, which has the coffin between the twin 
sd/ trees, and the two later seals of c. 756 and 900 A.D., marked with the whecl-and- 
deer symbol. The three new types of 600-650 are similar to the later seals both as re- 
gards their size, general appearance and legend. One of them bears the wheel-and-deer 
symbol ; on the other two the symbol is indistinct. It is of interest to note that these 
earlier sealings were mostly found outside the old monasterv O. 

One specimen and eight fragments came to light of a monastic seal which — if niy 
readingof the somewhat defaced legend is correct— belongs to a convent known by the 
name of Eranda. A monastery of this name has— as far as I know— not been found 
mentioned ant where else. It is,, therefore, uncertain whether h'anda is to be taken in 
its ordinary meaning of Ricinus plant ’ or designates some locality. As a proper 
name is used to designate a river, a confluence {samgama)\x^^ a place of 

pi grimage {tirtha), but I am unable to locate any of them. A connection with Eranda- 
pa, a, a locality mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, seems 
out of the question, considering that this place was situated in Southern India. 

, . , Interesting to note that on this seal we find again the wheel and the two deer 
wh.ch; „r.i,„ally md.cative of Buddh,^^ the Deerpark of Benares, had 

Td A’””'’ ^ TTf n^^^ndhist symbol, extensively used on the seals of monas- 
Muse um possesses a clay seal, elliptical in shape and 

y Dr. Blech notes that the wheel-anddfaTTTiiiTrK T ; 

on their copper pDtes, of \thich lour or five are exTant ^ adopted by the Buddhist Pala kings of .Magadha 
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measuring 5'5 by 4‘5 cm., on which we find the same symbol and the legend Sri 
Dvetavanarama-maha (2) viharn-bhikshu-sanghasya. The reading is uncertain, owing 
to the letters being partly defaced ; the date seems to be that of the early Guptas. The 
Dulva contains rules regarding the use of seals by Buddhist monks in which it is 
prescribed that “a man of the religious order must have on his seal or stamp a circle 
with two deer on opposite sides, and below them the name of the founder of the viha- 
ra" . That this rule was first framed in India is evident from the Kasia seals which 
afford such clear examples of its practical application. 

The remaining 335 sealings, pertaining to private individuals, show 63 different 
seal impressions. They do not possess the same interest as thost; of monastic estab- 
lishments ; for we can hardly ever hope to identify the persons to whom they belong. 
They contain nothing but the names of their owners either in the nominative or genitive 
case, often accompanit;d bv some common symbol such as a goose, a lotus-flower or 
conch-shell. All we can say is that the persons mentioned on these sealings were 
presumably Buddhists, though their names, on the whole, do not afford any clue as 
regards their creed. In one case we may perhaps go a step further and surmise that 
Silagupta, whose seal occurs combined with that of the Monastery of the Great 
Decease, was an office holder of that Convent. 

There are numerous other instances in which we find impressions of different 
seals on the same lump of clav. Very frequently also we find the same sea! repeated. 
Sometimes we find different seals bearing the same name. It is, of course, 
impossible to say whether such seals belonged to one person or to different persons 
bearing the same name. The former alternative is favoured bv the similarity of the 
character and of the symbols which is presented by such homonymous seals. 

Though, as stated above, the names are not as a rule typically Buddhist, we notice 
the great number of those which contain the name of the goddess Tara, such as 
Tarabala, Taramitra, TaraSarana and Taraisraya. 

There are a certain number of seals which con'tain merely a symbol. Most remark- 
able among them are those which represent a skeleton seated cross-legged as in medi- 
tation or in one instance standing. As surmised in my previous paper, such figures 
possibly are meant to represent the corporeal relics of some Buddhist saint.’- 

This year's excavations yielded several more specimens of inscribed clay tablets 
which apparently were not attacln-d to parcels or other objects, but must have served 
the purpose of votive offerings. They are of two distinct types, T’he larger ones, 
mostly elliptical in shape, show the figure of a Buddha or Budhisattva surrounded bv 
the Buddhist creed. Such tablets, which are found in most Buddhist countries, seem 
to have come into use at a comparatively late date. Those found at Kasia may be 
assigned to the tenth century. In the course of last year’s excavations five specimens 
were found, three of which are identical with the two discovered during the preceding 
vear. One represents Buddha under the Bodhi tree, and the other two the Budhisattva 
Maitreya. The two which represent new types are unfortunately Incomplete ; but 
seem both to contain a Bodhisattva figure. Their find- spot was the refuse mound, east 

' Cf.my T\0ie Le parinirv.ina d’Aii(iHda'Q.'U..'i^. V.. O. Tome f. 1905, pp. 4.17-8. Dr. Spooner suggests 
that the .skeleton represents the Ascetic Gautama figured in Gandhara sculpture. Dr. Bloch thinks that it is 
meant for a prHa and remarks that such figures occur as attendants of Buddhist images of the Pala time from 
Mag.adha. 
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of monastery D. A fragment found among the southernmost group of stfcpas may be 
reckoned among this class. It shows three stupas and has an indistinct inscription, 
apparently the Buddhist creed, beneath. 

The second class of yotiye tablets are those inscribed with the Buddhist 
cn ed Eighty specimens of these were found, nearly all of them among the ruined 
stupas which fill the space south of the central group of monuments. 'I'hey are of 
eight different dies and range in date from about A.D. 600 to 1000. The use of 
these tablets also would seem to be peculiar to the concluding period of Indian 
Buddhi sm. Here I must note also two cla\' cones with eight stupas in relief round the 
top and impressions of the Buddhist creed. Both were found in the refuse heap east 
of monastery D. 

In discussing the date of the old monastery L* 0 , 1 haye mentioned the disco- 
yery of two dies of burnt clay. One of them, found in the large chamber on the east 
side of building N, has the same legend and symbol as the two similar dies discoyered 
in the old monastery during last year’s excayations. The newly-found specimen confirms 
my reading of the inscription Afyashtavriddhai, which eyidently stands ioxAlryash- 
ta-u-iddhyai. I wish to note that Dr. Fleet, to whom I sent a cast of this die, proposes to 
read the first letter ? or 1 . The original, howeyer, does not seem to me to admit of this 
reading. I he first letter shows a type of d found in inscriptions of the third and fourth 
centurv, in ryhich a horizontal stroke attached to the proper left of the letter differen- 
tiates it from the short a. 

It is remarkable that, though no less than three dies of this kind were found on the 
Kasia site, not a single impression of them has come to light among the numerous 
clay sealings and tablets. It may be inferred that the tablets produced with these dies 
were giyen to pilgrims who yisitedthe site and that “ the noble eight,” referred to in the 
inscription, are the eight principal places of pilgrimage. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that elsewhere clay tablets haye been found bearinghhe legend Asitfavri- 
ddh y??J, the purport of which is undoubtedly the same as that of the Kasia dies. One 
of them was found by Cunningham at Pakna Bihar and shows oyer the legend a tree 
within an enclosure between the letters va and sa} 

The Lucknow Aluseum possesses another specimen of uncertain proyenance 
by 3 ’.t cm. I, on which a x// 7 />a surmounted by six umbrellas is shown, with 
a human figure standing on each side. The lower portion of the inscription beneath is 
injured, but there can be no doubt that we haye again the same legend Ashta- 
vncldli{ai)- Judging from the character, these tablets belong to the same period as 
the Kasia dies, namely the fifth century. 

The other die excayated at Kasia is of still greater interest. As stated aboye, it 
w as found near the entrance of the monastery O, and must haye been in use at the time 
when this building was occupied. Like the die just described, it has a pierced handle 
from which ma}- suppose that such objects were worn attached to a cord. The 
flat surface is elliptical and measures 6 by 4’8 cm. Both as regards size and general 
appearance the seal produced with this die agrees closely with the early Gupta seals 
of the Mahaparinir\ana and Makutabandha [na] monasteries discoyered preyiously on 


■ v^unningnarn, /i 


^ ' ‘'•‘j L'* 4. 

- A preliminary note on this die has been published, J. R. A. S., for 1907, pp. i049ff. 
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the Kasia site. The date also must be approximately the same, namely about A. D, 
400. The upper half contains a tree within an enclosure risintr from a flat mound and 
flanked by two Indistinct objects, perhaps likewise meant for trees. The lower half, 
separated from the upper one by a double horizontal line, contains the legend in two lines 
which I read : SrT-Vislutudvi pa-vUidrS (2) bliikshit-sanghasra "Of the community of 
friars at the Conyentof Holy \’ishnudyipa'’. This short inscription is of special interest 
for the topographical question connected with the Kasia remains. As I will endeayour 
to show, it renders it highly probable that these remains represent not Kusinara, but 
\’ethadlpa, another of the eight places at which a portion of Buddha's relics was 
preseryed. That V isluiudi'Jpa is the Sanskrit, or rather the Sanskritised form of Pali 
He/ cannot rightly be doubted, though at first sight an etymological connection 
between the two would seem to be impossible. The Sanskrit word, it is true, -does not 
occur in literature, but in the Tibetan text dealing with Buddha's Xiryana we find as 
equiyalcnt of Pali \’ethadlpa the name 'Khyab-’jugg-Ling, which has been rccetgnised by 
Tibetan scholars as a literal rendering of Sanskrit Vishnu-dyfpa " the island of X’ishnu." 
It is not a little interesting to find this hypothetical yersion thus confirmed by an authentic 
document. 

We may, therefore, conclude that the se;il die belongs to the conyent of \T‘tha- 
dlpa, the place mentioned in the Book of the Great Decease tis one of the eight 
depositories of Buddha's corporeal relics. It would follow that thi' remains of Kasia 
represent that yc-ry sanctuary, if we are allowed to assume that the die originally 
belonged to the buildings, among the ruins of which it was found. It is possible that 
it vas used to setil letters issued by the inmates of the Ixasia Conyent, just as the 
numerous clay sealings, in tdl probability, originate from documents receiyt'd by them. 

That among these sealings such a large number belong to the Conyent of the 
Great Decease need not preyent us from identifying the Kasia site with that of \"etha- 
dipa. .Xs both places were intimately connected with the tradition of Buddha's death, 
we may assume that between the two con\a‘nts there existed a close relationship 
necessitating a continual interchange of documents. The colossal Xiryana statue on 
which Cunningham’s identification was mainly based would seem ntitural ;it the sanc- 
tuary of \'ethadipa for the reason just quoted. 

It must, howeyer, be admitted that the inscribed seal-die on which the name 
Vishnudyipa occurs may haye been brought from eisewdtere. It would be hazardous to 
consider the Identification as proyed by a small object of portable size, and it is hoped 
that the excayations winch will be continued next w inter will yield some conclusiye 
eyideiice to settle this important topographical problem. 

LIST OF INSCRIBED OBJECTS. 

Inscriptions on Stone. 

I. Fragment of red sandstone iheight 10 cm. width 8cin. ) containing four aksliaras of 
which only the last one is entire. The height of this akshara is i cm. but that of the second 
akshara seems to be 4 cm. The character is Brahmi of the early Kushana tvpe. The va which 
forms the lower portion of the first ligature is expressed by the complete single form and not by 
a loop as in the latter Kushana inscription. The reading A ; but it is doubtful 
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whether the first and third aksharas were: provided with a vowel mark. The fragment was found 
in room No. 3 of the monastery 0 , which presumably served the purpose of a chapel. 

2. Four fragments forming the inscribed base of a standing Buddha statuette of Agra 
sandstone. The inscribed surface measures 25'2 cm. in width and 5 cm. in height. The inscrip- 
tion consists of one line covering the whole width of the stone and a second short line 3.5 cm. in 
length. The size of the aksharas varies from 0.7 to 1.7 cm. The fifth, sixth and ninth aksharas 
are partly destroyed, but can be restored with certainty. The character is Gupta of about the 
5th century similar to that used in the 'inscription on the colossal image of the dying Buddha. 
The language is Sanskrit, correct but for two mistakes in Sandhi. The reading is ; Dixadharmd 
vaim Sadkyabhikshoh{kshoi-'] bhadanta-Suvirasya-kriti (r'^) fa) Dinnasxa “ Thi.s fis) the 
pious gift of the Buddhist friar the venerable Suvira ; (it is) the work of Dinna. " The inscribed 
fragments together with numerous other pieces of the Buddha-statuette were found in the courtvard 
of monastery 0 not far from room No. 3, the supposed chapel. 


Inscriptions on I’erra-Cotta. 

Two terra-cotta fragments, apparentlv belonging to one panel, 10 cm. high and 5 5 to 6 cm. 
thick and containing an inscription in two lines enclosed within an ornamental border. Onlv 
one nkshara is entire measuring 2-5 cm. in height. The character is that of about A. D. 
700. The larger fragment contains the proper right end of the inscription with rmvia m 
the upper line and uah in the lower line. On the .smaller fragment only the lower portion 
of two aksharas, probabl}- tna and ha, are preserved together with part of the r stroke of the 
following letter. The legend presumably was the Buddhist creed, the two fragments vielrl- 
ing the concluding word mahdsraviann (i. But as ri/ima of dharmma is placed at the end of 
the first line, there is reason to assume that it was preceded ])V a dedication. U mv supposition 
is correct, the second line must hare consisted of thirty-two aksharas and the panel must have 
been more than im. in length. On the top surface we find again the beginning portion of the 
Buddhist creed in two lines. In the upper line }V dhannma he- is preserved and in the second 
line dat-ti’sham cha. The height of the letters is only 0'5 to i cm. Under it is a detached via- 
of somew hat larger size, perhaps meant for a mason’s mark. The two fragments were found 
immediate!}- to the north of stupa No. 33, 


Inscribed Clay Seal-Dies. 

4. Seal-die of baked clay rvith pierced handle. The inscribed surface is oval and measures 
6 cm. in height and 4-8 cm. in width. Round the edge of the inscribed surface runs a plain 
ornamental border. The space within this border is divided in two halves by a double horizontal 
line. The upper portion show's a sacred tree w'ithin an enclosure ri.sing from a flat hillock. On 
both sides there is an indistinct object, perhaps meant for a tree. The lower half contains the 
legend in t^^o lines 3-5 and 3 cm, respectively in length. The size of the aksharas which are 
reversed, vanes from 0-5 to i cm. The character is Gupta of about A.D, 400 of the eastern 
\ariet}, as shown by the signs for ska and ha. The legend reads: sri-Vishnudvipa-vihara (2] 
bhikskiisa?ighasja “ Of the community of friars at the Convent of Holy Mshnudvipa.” The die 
was found at the south-east corner of the projecting portion of monastery O, at a distance of 
i 9'-6" from the east wall and 3'-6" below' the surface of the mound. 

5. Seal-die of baked day with pierced handle. The inscribed surface is elliptical and 
measures 4 cm. in height and 2'8 cm. in width. It is divided in tw'o halves by a double hori- 
zonta me turned upwards and joined on both ends. In the upper portion is a palm tree with an 
nc istinct object on each side. J^he lower half contains the legend in one line 2-5 cm. in length 

e size of the letters, which are reversed, varies from 0-7 to 1-3 cm. The character is Gupta of 
out t e tt. The earl} shape of the initial a deserves special notice. Thele<yendreac!s- 

yhy-asuta-zyuddha/iddhyak) ‘‘For the growth of the noble eight." The die was round in the 
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larger of the two rooms on the east side of N. Two similar dies have come to light in L and M 
in the course of last year's excavations^ 

INSCRIBED CLAY SEALS. 

Seals of Monasteries. 

G. Clav seal, circular, 2 cm. in diameter. In upper half human (?) figure with indistinct 
object to proper right. In lower half, legend in two lines: irl-M ahaparinirvana- (2) vihdyc 
hhikshii ‘‘ samphasva Of the community of friars at the Convent of the blessed Great Decease." 
The character is that of about A. D. 600. Six complete specimens and two fragments of this seal 
were found on the site of Mr. Carllevle's bungalow. They all show very distinct marks of strings 
on the back. 

7. Clay seal, circular, 2 cm. in diameter. In upper half wheel-and-deer symbol. In 
lower half, legend in three lines; Sri-Mahdpa)'iiiirv:ina-\2) \j.-ihririydr\'a-\ bhikshu- (3) 
Samghasva Of the community of reverend friars belonging to the Convent of the blessed 
Great Decease.'’ The character is that of about A.D. 600. One fragment of this seal was 
found ; it has string marks on the back. 

S. Clav seal, circular, 2 7 cm. in iliameter. Symbol in upper half lost. Legend in lower half 
apparently in three lines [(A/'/ .l/i?/fdj ptiruiirvyd^ui (2) /w/) ) \ u-hhikshu {^i yu 11 

.. communit\’ of reverend friars belonging to the Con\ent of the blessed Gieat Decease. 

Date about A. D. 6^0. Two fragments, one of which was found on t’ne site of Mr. Carlleyle's 
bungalow. A defect specimen has been found in L 7 in the course of last year’s excavations 
(List 1905-06, No. 7). 

9 Clav seal, elliptical, 2-6 x 3 cm. Wheel-and-deer symbol over legend in three lines. 
Sn-Mahr!p>ariuirvi\via-!2] iiiah.i:'!hrtriylrya-[z'^ bhik^hii-sa >ighasya “'Of the community of 
reverend friars attached to the great Convent of the blessed Great Decease.” Date c. A.D. 750. 
Some fortv specimens and t.vo hundred fragments were found in the corner between monastery 
D and the wall connecting it with A. {Cf. List 1905-06, No. 9). On one fragment the legend is 
combined with Silagiipta (beneath No. 37). 

10 Clav seal, circular, 2 cm. in diameter. Wheel-and-deer symbol over legend in three 
lines ; Sri-'Mahdparinirvvjua (2) vilhir/ydrya-bhikshii-i'^) saiighasya ‘‘Of the community of re- 
verend friars belonging to the Convent of the blessed Great Decea.se.” Date A.D. 900. Eighty 
specimens and hundred-and-eighty fragments were found in the corner between monastery D and 
the wall connecting it with .\. (C/. Li-t 1905-06, No. i2.) 

1 1 Clav seal, circular, 3 cm . in diameter. Wheel-and-deer symbol over legend in two lines : 
Srh}iad-Eraiida-mahdi'ihdri\ 2 )\\vya-bhikshn-saugJiasya ‘‘Of the community of reverend friars 
beloiwing to the great Convent of Era-ida.’’ Date c. A D. 750. One complete specimen and 
eight frac^ments were found in the corner between Monastery D and the wall connecting it with A. 

I” Clav .seal, circular, 2's cm. in diameter. Wheel-and-deer sMiibol over legend in two 
lines, illegible, except last three letters— .vin/grArt.yra. One defaced specimen. 

Personal Seals." 

13 Circular seal, I'S cm in diameter. Legend ; Ghaudakasya. Conch-shell above and 
conventional lotus under legend. 107 specimens, of which 50 are complete and 57 fragments. On 
fourteen of these seals the legend is combined with Vidhisamparasya (beneath No. 14), on ten 
with Tdnisravah (N'o. 25), on one with Apramada (double legend. No. 15), on one with 
Prasdnta.d-tprablia (So. 16), on one with (No. 39), and on one with skeleton 

1 Cf. .‘I..?. R; ioa5-oi, p. S-,. 

- .Nearlv all the seals described here were found in the refuse heap between the east wall of Monastery D and 
the wall running east from its north-east corner. Of those found elsewhere, the findspot will be specially staled. 
Their'date musriie between A. D. 700 and 1000 except perhaps No 13, which may belong to the seventh century. 
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seal (Xo. 76). One of the seals on which the legend occurs combined with Vidhisarhparasva was 
found on the site of Mr. Carlleyle’s bungalow. 

14. Circular seal, 2'2 cm. in diameter. Legend : V idhisampayasya Conch-shell above, 
conventional lotus under legend. Xine specimens, of which one complete and eight fragments. 
Besides thirteen specimens (three complete) combined with Ghandakasxa (Xo. 13.) 

15. Oval seal, i'6 by i cm. Legend, Aprantada. Sixteen specimens (eight complete) : 

of which one with triple legend, three with double legend, one combined v.ith Ghandakasxa (.Xo. 
13!, one with (.N'o. 39), and one with (.Xo. 20). The one with triple 

legend was found on the top of the east wall of L, at the entrance of this building. Cf. Li>t 
1905-06, No. 15. 


Loncn-sneii anove, .anu 
which on(' with 


16. Circular seal, 2 cm. in diameter. Legend : Prasantairiprabka 

conventional lotus under legend. Twenty-three specimens (seven complete), of 

triple legend and combined with Gkandakasxa ('Ao. i^)- One seal on which the triple Irgend 
is combined with Vikkdkasxa (So. was found in the courtyard of I and a def.HCcd single 
specimen on the top of the east wall of L. Cf. beneath Xo. 45. 

17. Circular seal, i'8 cm. in diameter. Legend ; Sdiifajiidna. Twentv-three .specimens 
(seven complete), of which one with triple legend, two combined with Vikkdkasya (Xo. 351, one 
with [Cchattya] datta (Xo. 74) and one with goose seal (Xo. 77). 

18. Circular seal, 1-5 cm. in diameter. Legend : .i na iidasi,,„]gha.sya. Bee (?) above, flower 
vase under legend. Twelve specimens (five complete', of which one with double legend. A bad 
specimen of this seal was found in the entrance room of J. 

19. Circular seal, 2 cm. in diameter. Legend : Gangdjasya (?). Radiated ornament above. 
Nineteen specimens (three complete), of which one with double legend. 

20. Circular seal, f8 cm. in diameter. Legend : I d.uika.sya. Fifteen specimens five com- 
plete), of which one combined with Gai/gdja.sya (No. 19), one with Apranidda (,\o. 15 , two with 
Abhipyasiddhih ' No. 39) and one with Abhiprasiddhih , No. 39) and s!:eleton ^No. 741'. 

21. Circular seal, i 7 cm. in diameter. Legend : Vdsukasya. .Sun beneath. Threi- s[)cci- 
mens .two complete), of which one combined with rdyrdyayah iXo. 26). Cf. List 1905-06, No. ,■ ^ 

22. Elliptmal seal, 17 by 0-5 cm. Legend: Vdstt[kasyd). One specimen with double legend. 

23. Elliptical seal, f6by i cm. Legend: .\yinda. Xine specimens («ix completel of 

which one with double legend. ” 

24. Elliptical seal, 17 by 1-2 cm. Legend: TaydGaxah. Seven specimens Throe com- 

plete), of which one with double legend and one combined with \ DivaUayapyahha [\o 7-, 
Cf. List 1905-06, Xo. 21. ' ^ 

25. Circular seal, r2 cm. in diameter. Legend: TdrrGyaxah. Sun above .Seventeen 
specimens tthree complete), of which one with triple legend defaced, and ten combined with 
Ghandahasya (No. 13). 

26. Elliptical seal, I -6 by 6 cm. Tdrdiyayah. One specimen combined with 

V Qiiukasya (No. 21). 

27. Circular seal, i-6 cm. in diameter. Legend : Tarairayasva. One specimen. 

28. Circular seal, 17 cm. in diameter. Legend: Tdr\.f,mtra. Five specimens (two 
complete), of which one with double legend. 

29. Circular seal, r6 cm. in diameter. Legend 
under legend. Five specimens (three complete) . 


Circular seal, i "4 cm. in diameter. Leo-end 


Tdrasarana. Conch-shell above, bee (?) 
Tdrdkayana. Conch-shell above, thunder- 


bolt (?) under legend, two fragments. 

31 . Circular seal 1-5 (?) cm. in diameter. Legend: ITdrfsarana. Conch-.shell above 
separated from legend by horizontal line. Two fragments. 

32. Circular seal ,-4 c,„. in diameter. Legend: TirUala. !a<li3ti.-.ct ornament above 
and under legend. Sm spec, mem, (three complete). One fragment rvas tound on the east side 

of J. Cf. List 1905 — 06, Xo. 20. 
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33. Circular seal, i cm, in diameter. Legend : Taraka {?}. O/h symbol above. One spe- 
cimen with double legend. 

34. Elliptical seal, 2 2 by i cm. Legend : Jakshapalita. Four specimens (three complete), 
of which one with double legend. 

35. Circular seal, 2 cm. in diameter. Legend : Vikkakasva . .Sun above, goose under 
legend. Nine specimens (two complete). 

36. Elliptical seal, i'6 by o'S cm. Legend I'lkkakasya. One specimen combined with 
P rathanasriprabha ;No. 16). 

37. Circular seal, ry cm. in diameter. Legend ; Silagupta. Half-rosette above, twig 
under legend. Four specimens (two complete). 

38. Circular seal, i-y cm. in diameter. Legend : Sdagiipta. Half-rosette above, twig under 
legend. Two fragments, one combined with Mahaparinirv.lna seal No. 9. 

39. Circular seal, i’8 cm. in diasneter. Legend in two lines: Ahhiprjisi[ 2 ']dcihih. Rising 
sun above. Seven specimens (three complete), of w hich one combined with Ghaudakasya (No. 13), 
two with Vasukasya (No. 20', one with skeleton seal (No. 76) and one with both. 

40. Elliptical seal, I'bbyo'bcm. Legend: Abhiprasiddhi. Nine specimens, of which six 
combined with A aw? /^/( || (No. 43) and one with AT-wtAtA || -kViA ApranPida {'iko. i^]. One with 
single legend was found in the courtyard of O. Cf. List 1905-06, No. 16. 

41. Circular seal, r4 cm. in diameter. Legend : Rafiminati. Thunderbolt (?) above. One 
specimen. 

42. Elliptical seal, r8 by 07 cm. Legend : Denuktisya. One specimen. 

43. Elliptical seal, i‘5 by o'5 cm. Legend : Kiikalah || . Eight specimens, of which six com- 

bined with Ab hiprdsiddhi (No. 39). C/i List 1905-06, No. 17. 

44. Circular seal, 17 (?) cm. in diameter. Legend ; Kamalah-iprabha. Scrolled ornament 
beneath. Four fragments. 

45. Elliptical seal, rb (?) by o-6 cm. Legend : \_Pra'A\_a'^}dairiprabha. One fragment 
with triple legend. Cp above No. 16. 

46. Circular seal, r6 cm. in diameter. Legend ; I\.amala\_pray)ha. One specimen. 

47. Circular seal, i cm. in diameter. Legend: Sarvvasiddhi . Foliated ornament above. 

One specimen. 

48. Oblong seal, i b\- o'b cm. Legend : Sarwamifra. One specimen. 

49. Elliptical seal, rb bv o Scm. Legend : Yakhuka\jya 7 \ One specimen with double legend. 

50. Circular seal, r5 (?) cm. in diameter. Legend ; . .Conventional lotus 

beneath, indistinct object abo\ e ; both separated from legend by horizontal line. Two fragments. 

51. Elliptical seal, I'l by 08 cm. Legend: One specimen with triple 

legend. 

52. Oblong seal. Legend ■ . . sila. One fragment. 

53. Oblong seal, I’b (?) bv o'8 cm. Legend : Duyasarana. One fragment. 

54. Elliptical seal, rS bv 07 cm. Legend : [Chchhatfra'] dattah. One specimen. 

55. Elliptical seal, 2'2 (?J by 06 cm. Legend : Wigadattah. One specimen. 

56. Oblong seal, I ’5 bv o'5 cm. Legend: \^BIiiirdva^radatlasya. One specimen. 

57. Circular seal, i cm. in diameter. Legend: Valahha. Two fragments, with three 
impressions. 

58. Oblong seal, height ri cm. Legend: .S>/w^?wd[/v?] . One fragment. 

59. Circular (?) seal, r5 (?) cm. in diameter. Legend in two lines : Priva . .(2) gupla. 
Ornament (?) above. One fragment. 

60. Oblong seal, 17 by o'5 cm. Legend: \HaraYKasya. Two specimens with double 
legend. 

61. Oblong (?) seal. L.egend in two (?) lines : \_BciUf\ . .One fragment. 

62. Circular seal, 2 cm. in diameter. Legend .arya . Sun above, Two fragments. 

63. Oblong seal, i cm. high. Legend : [Z>rt’] . .One fragment. 

K 
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(>4. Circular seal, r5 cm. in diameter. Legend :...ma)!asya. Date 7th century, One spe- 
cimen found on the site of Mr. Carllevle’s bungalow. 

65. Circular seal, 2 cm. in diameter. Legend effaced. Bull couchant to right over legend. 
One specimen found outside i. 

66. Circular seal, 3’5 (?) cm. in diameter. Winged flying ligure Gatuiharva ? to right 
apparently carrying flowers. Legend along lower edge indistinct : iSrf snad-yr^iun One 
specimen much defaced. 

67. Oblong seal, f5 by i (?) cm. Legend ; Vn-asinasya. One fragment found neaf entrance 
of I, at the south-west corner of the eastern-most projection. 

68. Oblong seal, i‘5 by 1 cm. Legend; Srihalah. Lotus bud beneath. One complete sjieci- 
men with double legend and one fragment. 

69. Circular (?) seal, 3 (?) cm. in diameter. One fragment on which one line of writing 

and foliage beneath. Legend ; uasva, 

70. Elliptical seal, rg by 07 cm. Legend: L.ichckasyah ■ One specimen with triple 
legend. 

71. Circular seal, i cm. in diameter. Legend: Sdntajndna II !?'. One specimen with 
double legend. 

74. Circular seal, i'5 (?) cm. in diameter Two geese facing each other. Traces of legend 
beneath. One fragment. 

73. Circular seal, i'2 cm. in diameter. Legend: V initainata [?). Two specimens. 

74. Elliptical seal, f3 by 0'5 cm. Legend; \Cchattra\datta. One specimen w’ith double 
legend combined with Sdntajhdna (X0.17 Cf. above, N0.54). 

75. Elliptical seal, 4(.-') by o'7cm. Legend : \_Dii’d~\Jcaraprabha. One fragment. 


Non=inscribed Glay Seals. 

76. Circular seal, r5cm. in diameter. Skeleton seated cross-legged within circle. 
Twenty-three specimensjfifteen complete), of which two combined with Ghaudakaxva 13' 
and two with Aohiprasiddhi (Xo. 3g). One Iragment was found on the platform to the cast of 
XL Cf. List 1905-06, X'o. 30. 

77. Circular seal, 1-5 cm. in diameter. Skeleton seated cross-legged within circle. 
Skull on both sides and bird perched on each shoulder. Three specimens. C/l List 1905-06, 
No. 32, 

78. Circular seal, r 6 cm. in diameter. Skeleton standing. On both sides a bird j)erched 
on a skull. One specimen. 

79. Oblong seal, i 6 by i cm. Goose to right. Two specimens, of which one combined 
wdth Sdntajiidna (No. 17). 

80. Oblong seal, r6 by 0 7 cm. Goose to left. One specimen. 

81. vxblong seal, i'6 by i cm. Tridented thunderbolt (?) resembling fleur-de-lis. Two 
specimens, of which one combined with bossed seal (No. 86). 

82. Circul..r seal, 2 cm. in diameter. Scrolled ornament. One specimen. 

83. Elliptical seal, i by o'7 cm. Nine dots, one in centre and eight forming a circle 
around. One specimen with four seal impressions. 

64. Square seal, 3 cm, long and wide. Four square bosses Two specimens. 

85- Circular seal, 3 cm. in diameter. Three square bosses. Three specimens. 

Circular seal, 2 5 cm. in diameter. Three square bosses. Five specimens (two 
complete^ of which one combined with thunderbolt seal (No. 81). 


87. Fragment (height 
lines of obliterated writing 


Votive Tablets. 

8 cm.) of large circular (.•') tablet, containing two sfiipas over three 
(Buddhi.st Creed .■'). Found to the east of stupa No. 34. 
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88. Fragment of elliptiral tablet with seated Buddha figure described in List 1905-06. 
No. 28. Found east of D. 

89. Two elliptical tablets with seated Maitreva figure described in List 1905-06, No. 29. 
Found east of D. 

90. Elliptical tablet, die surface 5 5 by 3'5 cm. Raised border partly broken. Bodhisattva 
seated on lotus, right arm resting on right knet> {var ada-mudra). Left hand holds flower stalk. 
Triple halo round head. Found east of D. 

91 Fragment of elliptical tablet about 4 cm. wide. Lower portiijii of Bodhisattva (? ■ figure 
seated on lotus, the right leg hanging down. Traces of inscription beneath. Found east of D. 

92. Circular tablet 2 2 cm, in diameter. Buddhist Creed in four lines. Date c. A.D. 600. 
Eighteen complete specimens and six fragments. Five were found among the southern-most 
group of monuments. Cf. List 1905-06, No.2(). 

93. Circular tablet, I'S cm. in diameter. Buddhist Creed in live lines. Date c. A.D. 600. 
Four specimens found among the southern-most group ol monuments. 

94. Circular tablet. i'8 cm. in diameter. Buddhist Creed in four lines. Date uncertain. 
Fiftv-six specimens all more or less obliterated, found on site of Mr, Carlleyle’s bungalow. 

95. Circular tablet, 2 cm. in diameter. Buddhist Creed in live lines. Date c. .A.D. 800. 
Three specimens found east of I >. 

9(). Circular tablet, ry cm in diameter Buddinst Creed in six lines. Date uncertain. Two 
specimens. 

97. Elliptical tablet, 3 by 2'6 cm. Buddhist Creetl in six lim-s. Date c. .\.D. 1000. 
One specimen found among southern-most group of monuments. 

J. Ph. \’0GE!.. 
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T he bulk of the excavations carried out at Sarnath in the spring of 1907 may 
be said to cover, generallv, three distinct areas of ground : namely, (i) the area 
to the west of the mai)i shrine, which was brought to light by Mr. F. O. Oertel in 
1905, (2) the area to the east of the same structure, and {3) the area to the north of 
the last mentioned, which we mav designate the “ monastery ” area. To facilitate our 
description of the work, each of these areas will be dealt with separately in the 
order indicated. In addition, there will also be a few other miscellaneous items of 
work to be described, which do not fall nattirallv into anv of these three divisions. 

Area to the west of the Main Shrine. 

The concrete floor around the main shrine marks a relatively late epoch in the 
history of Sarnath, and one of the initial objects of last season’s excavations was to 
examine the ground below it, particularlv in the neighbourhood of the AsOka pillar. 
The floor was accordingly removed in front of the western porch, leaving a strip of 
concrete, approximately 3' 10" wide, parallel to the shrine, in order to a fiord a passage 
way and at the same time keep the foundations of the shrine secure. At this place, 
the concrete is about one foot thick, consisting of several (at least hve) distinct layers, 
superimposed one above the other at different epochs. Underneath the floor, at a dis- 
tance of I 2' from the shrine, three stone steps were laid bare, the topmost of which was 
found about T i" below the upper surface of the concrete, while the lowest was some 
3' below. These steps do not appear to bear anv relation to the main shrine, as 
neither do they run parallel to it nor does their centre line coincide with the centre of 
the west facade. 

Ihe stairs lead down to a stone pavement which surrounds the .Asoka pillar, and 
measures 18 10 from north to south and 16 <)" from east to west. This pavement 
( No. I in site plan), which was broken on the south side, was to a great extent com- 
posed of stones taken from older structures, amons; which were found bases of images, 
carved stones, rail-bars and other architectural fragments. Among them mav be 
noticed, particularly, the sculpture shown in Plate XIX, i . It belongs to the Gupta period 
and is the latest of all. The rest, which belong to the late Mauryan epoch, are ex- 
emplified in Plate XIX, 2 and 3. A photograph of the steps and stone pavements 
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given in figure i. It may be surmised that both were constructed at a time when 
the ground around the pillar had risen, in order to keep the inscription on it open 
CO view. 

With a view to examine the ground below the stone pavement round the pillar 
the stones on the west and north side were carefullv numbered and removed to the 
museum. Digging was then continued and, at a depth of 2j feet below the stone 
pavement, the brick walls shown in Plate X\’lll were laid bare around the pillar. The 
innermost one, which had alreadv been struck bv Mr. F. O. Oertel when he sank a shaft 


1 



Fi-. I. 

to the bottom of the column, contained six layers of large bricks (average size, i6^ 

X I i" X The next, which was separated from the innermost by a narrow space 

about 2" broad, contained five courses and rested on a thin laver of concrete which 
extended outwards from the foot of the inner wall, and had evidently done duty as 
a floor. Extending over the top of both these walls was another concrete floor, the 
limits of which could not be asi’ertained. It averaged 3.^' in thickness, and was 2' 6" 
below the stone pavement described above, thus marking another stage in the various 
floors which were laid one above the other at different dates as the ground around the 
column gradually rose,’ The third and fiiurth walls start approximately from the 
same foundation level as the inner ones, and the fourth rises to within about eight 

‘ Over this concrete lloir, on the ea^t •-kIv. nere five Fivers < f brick. 
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inches of the stone pavement. The third wall is composed of bricks of the same size 
a> the second ; the fourth of brickbats, well cut and moulded on the outer surface. 
What precisely was the purpose of these walls is not altogether evident, but they would 
seem to have formed a sort of chabiitra or platform round the column, the size of which 
increased as time went on. A little to the north of the stone pavement, and near its 
north-Avest corner, a fine alms-boAvl was brought to light, about 3' below the level 
of the pavement. It is of black clay, smeared apparently on the outside with a 
mucilaginous gum, AA'hich has imparted to it a glossy surface. F rom the section of 
the pillar and its surroundings, it will be observed that the lower part of the shaft to a 
height of 7' 5" Avas left undressed. This portion Avas, of course, left buried in the 
ground from the outset, and we mav assume that the dividing line betAveen the rough 
and polished surfaces marks the ground level when the column Avas first erected. 
We shall see later on that bases of A'arlous buildings haA'e come to light approximately 
at this level and we can hardlv be Avrong in assigning them to the Mauryan period. 
The polished part of the pillar, it should be added, begins at a depth of 6 9I" beloAV the 
stone pavement, and 8' beloAV the bottom of the inscription. Avhile the distance from 
the top of the innermost brick Avail to the stone paving is 2' and up to the base 
of the inscription 3' 11". 

Continuing the digging, a trench was next sunk to the east of the stone steps, 
in order to ascertain if traces could be found of the foundations of any structure to 
Avhich the steps might ha\'e led. No such structure, hoAvever, existed, the only 
remains Avhich came to light being tAVo small walls which run in an easterly direction 
under the main shrine. The wmll to the north was plain ; that to the south was 
faced with plaster, with traces of painting on it. Probably it belonged to a small 
stfipa or shrine. 

At the north end of the steps is a short brick Avail {a. a. in plan) running in a 
northerly direction, between which and the main shrine four stupas came to light. 
The one near the north end of the stairs (3) is square Avith recessed corners, built of 
bricks measuring 8" to io"X5'^ X and bearing traces of plaster. It has, on the 
Avest side, been partly overbuilt by another square stupa (2), Avhich runs on under the 
topmost stone of the steps. To the north of this stiJpa are two other ones (4 and 5) 
built on the same level, side by side. 2 1 1" below the concrete pavement. The 
former has the same shape as that just described (bricks 8|-"x6:|" X 2f") ; No. 5 is 
quadrangular with plaster-covered mouldings. No small finds were made in laying 
bare these structures, but a defaced sitting Buddha Avas dug out about 4' below the 
concrete floor betAveen them and the Asoka pillar. 

A little to the east of this group of stfipas is another long wall {b. b. in plan) 
running'along the w'est front of the 7 nain shrine and beyond it tOAvards both the 
north and the south. (See fig. 2.) It has not as yet been laid bare in its whole 
length in either direction, but its length, as at present ascertained, is some 145 feet. 
In the course of folloAving it up and clearing the early structures alongside it, it was 
necessary to remove one or tAvo of the later foundations brought to light by Mr. 
Oertel. In the case of one of these, vis., the round stupa Avith irregular base 
shoAvn in Mr, Oertel’s plan to the north-west of the mam shrine, it was found that an 
older structure existed beneath it, in Avhich an image of Avalokite§vara AA'as found 
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(Plate XIX, 8 '.‘ Another imaye of i!ie PniJd'a i in tin- teachiiii^ atiitiule wnli U.n <■'' ol 
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up again, parallel to the shrmc. in the hrst rece 
wards, partlv overbuilt by more modern structures 
down about si.x feet below tin- concrete pavement. Here and rliere on its we^ii rn 
face are remnants of cJimunn plaster, which, howi ver, are too lirokeii to allow us lo 
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Carved stones and bricks and piece- of potterv were brought ’e light at diffi rent 
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levels all along the wall. Of more importance was a fine capital of a pillar, found 4 
9" below the level of the concrete floor, 10' from the north-west corner of the maiir 
shrine. The capital belongs to the late IMauryan period and is finely carved (PI. 
XIX, 4-5 and 6), On one face is represented a horse and rider, and on the other 
an elephant with two mahauts, while on the sides are PersoTonic volutes and pal- 
mettes. Above the capital was a layer of bricks, (15T' [long X 4^' thick). These 
were abutting against the wall, and had to be removed in order to reach the capital. 

Six feet further north was found a boldly carved terracotta ornament, of the 
earlv Gupta period, 2^ feet below the level of the concrete, and 20 feet still further 
north, at the point where the wall turns eastward, a defaced mediaeval Buddha statue. 
It is noticeable that the concrete floor around the main shri/ie does not extend as far 
north-west as this point. 

Among the structures at the north end of the long wall two broken bowls, a 
plaster head, some clay lamps and parts of statues, etc., were found. The most 
interesting of these is a small votive stiipa of the late mediaeval type (Ffl. XIX, 9*). 
A very fine alms-bowl of brown clay was also found 9' north of the wall and 18' 
north-west of the north-west corner of the main shrine. 

To the south-west of the main shrine, the long wall is overbuilt with several 
other structures. One of these was the building shown on Mr. Oertel’s plan near the 
south-west corner of the main shrine. In this building, several antiquities were 
found, notably a fine pilaster and a terracotta spiral on the north, and the capital of 
a pillar on the west. At this point, the long wall runs under the eastern side of the 
quadrangle. This quadrangle is composed of two layers of walls, cne built above 
the other with a slightly different orientation. The average size of the bricks in the 
lower walls is ii"X2V' on the exposed face; those of the upper walls are of ■'/arious 
Irregular sizes. The building K on Mr. Oertel’s plan on the north side of this quad- 
rangle appears to be the basement of a stupa ; it stands 3' high and is built of bricks 
measuring \'j" X 10^'' X 2^'. As it now became difficult to follow up the long wall on 
its west side, an attempt was made to pick it up on the east. The trial trench sunk 
for that purpose, hoM'ever, . soon revealed the existence of several structures which, 
unfortunately, there was no time to lay bare completely. The most important of these 
Is the building marekd 7 In the plan. The plinth will probably be found to be rect- 
angular in plan with recessed corners. Only one corner, however, has as yet been 
excavated. It is built of bricks measuring lOV'Xg^" to ii|"X2|". The mouldings of 
this plinth . PI. XXI, d) are of interest by reason of their quasi-classical form. 
They consist of a torus and scotia with fillets between. The bricks for these 
mouldings were modelled before beinp baked. There is no trace of chisellins" on 
them. A few remnants of plaster were found adhering here and there when the 
plinth was first laid bare, but they quicklv fell off on exposure to the air. 

Below this plinth remnants of an older wall (8) protrude, built of bricks i6|’^X 12" 
X 3 , It is of interest to compare the levels of these walls with that of the stone 
pavement round the Asoka pillar. The base of the protruding wall (8) is ']' i" below 
the stone pavement, and a few inches below the line that divides the rough and polished 
surface of the pillar, while the base of the plinth above (7) is a few inches higher. 

' kT. List of sculptures, No. 58. 





Four and a half feet east of the protruding Avail another one, parallel to it and con- 
structed of the same sized bricks, runs underneath the plinth referred to. At this 
place various broken potteries and sculptured stones were brought to light. Among 
them may be noticed a piece of Mauryan carving (PI. XX, i and 2), found 4' to 
the east of this wall and 3' below the concrete. On one side of the stone is a dJiar- 
macliakra surrounded bv four symbols (? kilrniacJiakra') and by four lotus flowers : 
and flanking it on either side is a triifila surmounting a wheel. On the other side 
of the stone is a tree with hanging garlands and apparently a platform around it or a 
throne in front of it. To the left of this tree is a pillar with a Persepolitan capital 
surmotuUed bv an uncertain figure. The remainder of this side is taken up rvith. 
foliage. 

The only other structures on the south side of the ASuka pillar to be noticed 
here are a group of sfilpas marked 10, ii. and 12 in the plan. All three are of the 
same shape and arc built side bv side on the same floor, which consists of a double 
course of bricks and brickbats of varying sizes covered with a thin layer of plaster. 
This floor is 4' 4” below the level of the concrete surrounding the niaiu. shrine — as 
will be seen from the plan and photograph (fig. 3). The plinths of the sfilpas 





are criu'iform, ^^'lth recesses in each corner. Above the plinth is a round drum sur- 
mounted bv a dome. The upper part has been much damaged in all the sfilpas ; but 
least so in the westernmost (12), which has not vet been completely excavated. 
The northernmost of these sfilpas was opened but nothing rvas found inside ; nor were 
anv antiquities of Interest discovered near them, with the exception of some carved 
terracottas of the Gupta period. 

To the Avest and north-Avest of the A^oka pillar numerous small sfilpas Avere laid 
bare. Most of them are approximately on the same level as the concrete pavement 
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around the main shrine. The hricks used in these structures are not specially large, 
and in a number of cases bricks of different sizes have been used in one and the same 
building, quantities of them having obviously been taken from older edifices. Many 
of these memorials can, on structural and other grounds, be assigned to about the same 
late period as the main shrine, while others, again, are referable to the late Gupta 
epoch. This divergence of dates is reflected also in the minor antiquities found near 
the different buildings. One of the earliest finds made in this part of the site was a 
Buddha image (PI. XX, 6) with an inscription belonging to the eleventh century A.D.‘ 
As can be seen from the plan, these stilpas are arranged for the most part in rows, 
apparentlv in relation to the main shrine. Several rows run, roughly, parallel with the 
west front of the main shrine, while others follow the line of the north side. 

Of the stilpas not contained in these rows but set here and there apparentlv 
without anv definite plan, several are of exceptional interest In particular we may 
notice the structure marked 13 in the plan, north-west of the western entrance of the 
■main shrine. The accompanying illustration thg- 4^ shows its general features — 



a square moulded plinth, and a round superstructure with a niche facing the east, in 
uhlch there must once have been a statue. In the narrow passage between this struc- 
ture and the neighbouring one to the south was found a fragment of a stone umbrella 
u ith a Pali record inscribed upon it, belonging to the second or third centurv A.D, 
(See below, Inscriptions Xo. Ill,) 

Other interesting antiquities were found in the same neighboui hood, just 
in fro nt of the neighbouring stupa to the south (14) the base of a mediaeval image 

Cf. I.itt of sculptures. No. 5. 
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was unearthed, r' below the level of the concrete. To the west of the same stii fa ^ 
again, and about 4' below the concrete, part of a lintel of Gupta date (PI. XX, 5} 
was turned up, and, further west, part of a statue of .Gupta date with a garland-bearing 
Gandharva flying to the right. A carved stone also of the Gupta period was found 8' 
north of the north-west corner of the sfilpa (13) and 5^' below the surface. 

Some antiquities were likewise dug out in the neighbourhood of the series of 
stupas shown on the plan as'running east to west to the north of the stfipa 13, notably 
some fragments of Buddha statues, including a seated image (PI. XX, 3) h 

To the west of \\\e stiipa 13 are a series of four stupas, running from north to 
south, the southernmost of which is figured as Xo. 15 in the plan ; and to the west of 
these, again, is another row of eight structures. At the north-west corner of this latter 
row was found a carved stone similar to that illustrated in Plate XX, 5 ; and between the 
second and third 5/?/ from the north, Xos. i 7 and 18, a relief with several figures of 
the Buddha' together with a small terracotta jar. Another siml'ar relief Gvas Iving on 
the top of the stupa Xo. t8 {cf. PI. XX, 4). Of greater interest was a sculptured 
slab found in situ fixed into the south side of the stiipa 20, and containing illustratims 
of the principal scenes from the Buddha’s lifeX The Buddha image illustrated in 
Plate XX, 6, and bearing an inscription of the eleventh century A. D., was found close 
to the south-east corner of the structure. 

In addition to the host of small stiipas to the west of the tnain shrine, some 
larger structures were also brought to light. One of them, in the south-west corner 
of this part of the site (22 on site plan), had already been struck by Mr. Oertel. It 
is, without doubt, a stupa, divided up, as often happens, into compartments, which were 
filled with debris and constituted the foundations of the building. .-^11 the corners of 
this edifice, with the exception of the south-east one, are more or less damaged^ The 
central room in the western row is longer than the others In front of the stiipa, on 
the east side, at a distance of T 4" from it, is a wall 3' thick and 2' 2" high, built of 
brickbats. This wall mav be assumed to have been returned around all four faces of 
the stiipa, and to have formed the foundation of its outer platform, its exterior face has 
a thin coating of plaster. At a later date, a second wall of rubble, about 3' 6" broad, was 
added, and above it a thick layer of concrete, which extends over part of the inner 
wall also. Verv few small antiquities were found inside this building. In the central 
chamber, on the west side, the fragment of a hand holding the fold of a garment turned 
up, and at the north-west corner, a gold nose ornament and the arm of a statue. 
Outside, however, the minor antiquities were more numerous, Among them may be 
noticed a carved brick, dating from about the eighth century A.D. and part of a brittle 
stone ring found on the north side ; a seated Buddha found on the south side ; and a 
carved brick with a short inscription in Gupta characters, and several seals near the east 
side. The seals bear a legend which refers them to the “ GandhakuU of the Exalted 
One in the monastery of the wheel of the good law” [Cf. Inscriptions — Xo. V 
below.) 

■ Cf. List of sculptures .\o. 3. Found 3' O'' below the surface to the north of the easternmost cf these stupas. 

2 List. 55. Found 3' ^*-''0* surface. 

List, 54. 

’ List, 51. 

'' The bric'Ks used in this building are of var> ing sizes, such as 9'X4t''xzj'; ; 9’ X 8’ ,X 2j''. 
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To the north of the last mentioned structure is another building of considerable 
dimensions (23 in plan). It consists of walls built at various periods. The oldest part 
of it appears to be the quadrangular foundation at the north-east corner, which is built 
of large bricks, i5"X 10'' X 2J". The northern wall is also relatively early, and is better 
preserved than most of the remaining portion. The building is, unfortunately, much 
damaged, and it will never be possible to reconstruct its plan in its entirety. More of 
it, however, may vet come to light in the ground towards the north and west. Archi- 
tectural fragments, carved bricks and stones and pottery were found at several points 
in and around this building, among them being part of a seated Buddha statue found 
at the south-west extremity of the building, and some finelv carved terracotta bricks 
of the Gupta epoch {Cf. PI. XX, 7). 

To the north of the structure just described a deep trial trench was carried in a 
north-westerly direction. \'ery few and unimportant finds were made here until 
near the edge of the jlul, where a singularlv massive wall was struck, running from 
north to south. The extent to which this wall has been followed up will be clearlv seen 
from the plan. That it forms the boundarv of the sahgharama on the western side is 
plain from its proximity to the jhll, but the smaller walls abutting on to it at right angles 
and at regular intervals on its eastern face leave no room for doubt that it formed 
also the outer wall of a monastery. The wall has been opened up to a depth of 14' 
from the surface. It appears from its construction to belong to two different periods, 
but further investigations will be necessarv to determine this. A finely carved 
stone —part of a nimbus— was found a little east of the southern end and about 7' 
below the surface ; and immediately at the southern end a refuse heap was disclosed, 
containing potteries, carved bffeks, beads, etc. 


Eastern Area.’ 


The excavation to the east of the main shrine covered a rectangular area measur- 
ing about 200 feet from north to south and some 125 feet from east to west, The 
first thing taken in hand in this area was the laying bare of the concrete floor which 
had been exposed by Mr, Oertel on the other three sides of the main shrine and was 
also visible here and there on this side. A trench about 10' wide and 55' long was 
drarrn in the first instance in front of the shrine, and, on the appearance of a floor, the 
^\as extended both north and south and the floor followed up. In the northern 
direction it came to an end some 20 feet north of the structure marked 36 on Plate 
X\ II, and uas terminated on the south by the ruinous structure numbered 32 on the 
plan, To^^ards the east it continued Intact for some 60 feet from the eastern facade 
of the mam shrine as far as the low concrete step abutting on the broad approach to 
be described presently, A large gap, measuring over 36' long by 6' broad, exists near 
the eastern limit of the floor, due obviously to a cutting made by previous excavators. 

As regards the construction of the floor, what has been said above about it on the 
^\est side of the main shrine applies equally to it on this side, only that the concrete 
floor in this eastern area was found to have been laid on a substratum of stone work 
practicail} co-extensi\e with the concrete above. The stone foundation was, however, 


‘ The account which follows of the Eastern 
charoe of the digging in this part of the site. 


Area has been mainly written by Pt. Daya Ram, who took 
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by no means quite continuous ; for there were gaps noticeable everywhere. The best 
preserved portion occurred immediately in front of the eastern doorwav of the main 
shrine, and, when it was dismantled, it was found to be composed of slabs of varying 
sizes and character. Some of them were mere undressed blocks, while others were 
elegantly carved, the most conspicuous among them being : — 

(1) A rectangular ayagapnta slab in the Maurvan style, broken at one end. 
The left portion is occupied by a figure similar to the one which opens the 
Hathi gumpha inscription at Khandagiri, and is identified bv Dr. 
Raiendralal Mitra with the tantric kunnachakra, though, as he rightly points 
out, the omission of the tail cannot be accounted for. The remaining sur- 
face is taken up by an ornamental wheel surrounded bv four tri'sfdas and 
lotus buds. The slab was originally painted red. 

(2) Another slab in the same style, incomplete at both ends, representing 
a double triratna and a svastika engraved in the fashion of the Greek fret. 

A smaller piece of the stone foundation, 10" to the south of the portion noticed 
above, yielded four specimens of typical Gupta sculpture — vide Nos. 15, 59, 60, and 61 
of the list of sculptures at the end of this article. A few feet further south was found 
a base stone {alabanam), bearing a short inscription (No. 1 of the list of inscriptions) 
in characters of the second century B.C. Another inscribed railstone (No. II of list 
of inscriptions) was originally dedicated about the same period, but was converted into 
a lamp-post of the mulagandJiakntl in the fourth or fifth century A. D. A third rail- 
stone found not far from the above dates from the sixth century A.D. fList of in- 
scriptions, IX). 

The approach alluded to above is a well-built pathway paved with concrete, by 
which the monks approached the 7 nain shrine from the east. It is wonderfully well 
preserved for the fifty feet or so that have so far been exhumed, and is flanked on the 
south by three cruciform plinths joined one to the other by a common wall (c. c. on 
PI. XVI 1 ). A considerable importance attaches to the approach from the stately 
array of carvings that were found scattered over it. The most interesting among 
these are fragments of a slab of the eighth or ninth century A.D., representing the 
eight chief events of the Buddha’s career (PI. XXVIII, fig, 4), images of Alanjusrl 
(PI. XXIII, 10), the Buddha (PI. XXIII, 8), a Bodhisattva (PI. XXIII, 2) and an 
inscribed votive stupa k Among the rest were the arms and head of a colossal 
sandstone statue and a stone panel of the seventh or eighth century, carved with scroll 
work of a peculiarly intricate type, interspersed with birds, etc. 

Built on to this approach was a mined plastered niche, No. 33 in the plan, 5' 
square internally and composed of bricks measuring S}/ 2". Inside it were 

found six carvings, two of which, presumably representing Tara and \kajrasattya, are 
described in the list below (Nos. 45 and 37). Two others, constituting the kalasa of a 
donative sffipa, are reproduced in Plate XXllI, 7. 

That the concrete floor was also not devoid of buildings was proved by the 
discovery of the foundations of two square structures (Nos. 34, 35 in plan) consisting 
of moulded stones about a loot high, of which there were eight in No. 34 and nine in 
the other. The interior was filled with earth, in which were found two fragmentary 

‘ For descriptiers of these see Nos. 50, 33. 9, 38, and 58 of the list below. 
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sculptures, representing a full-blown lotus and a broken arm. A little to the east of 
No 34 lay seven carvings, of which a Buddha head and a fragment of a halo may be 
mentioned 

About a dozen other structures, which were unearthed on the level of the con- 
crete floor and are approximately contemporaneous with it, are plinths of sffipus of 
the usual square shape. Two of these, found towards the northern end of this area, 
had to be demolished to bring to light the structures concealed underneath them. Of 
the rest, the largest one i^No. 29 of plan) is cross-shaped, measuring 15^ along each 
side. Its present height is onlv 13T and the usual size of bricks 1 5’" X 6" X 2-J". 
No. 25, situated a few feet to the south of it, is an irregular platform interesting bv 
reason of two sandstone pedestals standing on it. The one facing westward is 3' long 
and 1' broad, and belongs doubtlessly to the huge Brdhisattva statue. No. 0^7 of 
I\'r. Oertel's finds. The connection between them is proved bv the fact that the feet, 
which still remain on the pedestal, preciselv fit the base of the broken statue and 
retain, like the statue, clear vestiges of the red paint which covered the whole. It 
should be noticed that this statue is in the Kushapa stvle and must originallv have 
belonged to some building of that period. The image M'hich stood on the other 
pedestal could not be traced. The remaining plinths arrange themselves into tuo 
rous running nearly parallel to each other to the east of the last- mentioned structure. 
The southern row, which comprises four such structures, is partiallv buried under a long 
wall to be noticed below. All these structures have nearlv tire same orientation and 
are made up of bricks varying in size from X 6.7" X c.r"" to i3"X9''X2l” laid in 
mud, but plaste.'ed on the outside with chwiaui which still adheres to a few of them. 
L nderneath Nos. 26 and 31 were observed remains of earlier sfnpos M'hich could not be 
exposed for lack of time. 

The digging was then continued to lower levels, and the first edifice that came to 
light n as a large court (No. 36, PI. X\ II) measuring 47 P from north to south and 
27 A broad internally. The walls are only 2'^" thick, and the foundations about a foot 
deep, so that, if they ever carried a roof, it must have been a light wooden one 
supported on ttooden columns. There was only one entrance, vis , in the middle of the 
eastrtall, and that it hout doors The commonest sizes of bricks used in the build- 
ing are i, Xii^ X 27 and i^'Xg'Xi)-", but many bats are visible The back 
trail shorts o’)l} ^ the larger size and is, rvith its extensions on both the north and 
south sides of tne court, covered rvith a thick coating of lime plaster rvhich does not 
appear on anr of the lemaining rvalls. I he latter, too, though bonded in between 
emselres. are onl} built on to the rvest rvall, rvhich consequentlv seems to have 

^ a } formed part of a somervhat earlier building norv presumablv buried under the 
mam shnne. 

surface of the interior is laid out in a solid brick and concrete paving, about 
^ ^ ^ concrete floor around the main shrine. A curious feature of the rvest 

^■11.' CM of a solid platform, 1 1 A ' rvide, built betrveen retaining 

. , running about 2 in advance of the former The platform is much 

ruined at the top and it rvas not possible to ascertain its purpose. 

, ... ' rtorth rralls of the building rvere furnished on the outside rvith 

a s one rai mg comprising 74 uprights and 108 cross-bars. Of these only one pair of 
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uprights with lozenge-shaped cross-bars, loF' long and wide, now remain in 
position at the western end of the north wall, but the marks on the face of the wallsj 
where others have been, are distinctly visible (PL XXI c). In order to secure 
the rails in position against the face of the vrall, the interstices between the uprights 
and the cross-bars were filled in with brickwork, which projects to half the width of 
the stone uprights. This brickwork has mostlv decaved between the uprights, but 
is well preserved at their back. The two uprights which are extant, measure Sf'" deep, 
lo^" broad and 5' high, of which the lowest foot is buried in the ground. The cross- 
bars are 2' 2" long. Of the coping-rail only one stone was found (r/. No. i of list of 
inscriptions). It is 6' 6 " long, 1 1" broad and 14" high, with curved edges at the top. 
The few parts of the railing so far discovered are quite plain, but its age is determined 
by the Alaurvan inscription on the cope-stone, referred to above. .Now, if we judge 
bv the antiquities found on the floor of this court and the level it occupies with regard 
to the monuments unearthed in the western area, we find that the date of the court can 
not be earlier than the fourth or fidh century. It is obvious, therefore, that the railing 
attached to it originally surrounded some earlier building and was shifted here at a 
later date. 

Onlv four antiquities were discovered in the interior of this building. The earliest 
of these are two verv highlv polished convex fragments of reddish sandstone, closelv 
grooved on the concave side, in early Mauryan style. Somewhat later than these is 
the top portion of a corner column of a railing measuring 2' 5" high and 6 }" square 
Two of the faces contain socket-holes to receive the ends of cross-bars. One of the 
other two is divided into panels, of which the upper one represents a sfnpa complete 
with relic chamber /ifi and flags, and encircled by a railing of the usual type. P)cneath 
the appears a structure u ith two doors, in each of which stands a figure now 

much defaced. The lower panel is ctirved with a conventional lotus plant bearing 
floAVers in different stages of development. The other face- is decorated with five full- 
blown lotuses springing from a wavy stem. The delineation is quite vigorous and well 
worthv of the age to Avhich it belongs. The last and latest of these objects is a fragment 
of a pillar decorated tvith a male figure and jewelled foliage in the tvpical Gupta stvle. 

In front of the north iamb of the court described above there came to light a 
small rectangular cell about 2.I broad internallv. The ends of the east and west 
walls arc both broken and their length could not therefore be determined. The walls 
now stand 2' high and are T 10" thick, the bricks used in them measuring approxi- 
matelv 10" X ior/'X 2i". 1 he floor is paved in brick and the walls plastered with 

cJmnatn. On its back or south wall was the ruin of a later I'lall, 9' long and 3' thick, 
with the end of a long stone threshold fixed into its eastern end, tne other end of the 
threshold being fixed into a similarly constructed ruined wall, 13' to the south. This 
threshold and the walls on each side of it belong to some epcch intermediate 
between tbe date of the concrete floor around the main shrine and that of No. 36, 
but to what building it gave entrance is not apparent. 

The other jamb of the entrance has got a solid platform attached to it. Its north 
face measures five feet, and begins about a foot above the level of No. 36. The 
bricks of which it is composed, are about 16" long and thus seem to h.ive been appro- 
priated from some earlier edifice. 
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The other structures unearthed on this level are, save a few walls, all sffiptis in 
different states of preservation Three of them (Xos. 37, 38 and 39) have, practically, 
only their plinths left, the superstructure having totally disappeared in No. 38, while in 
the other two it survives in a few circular rings of brickwork which rise to the height of 
some 5 feet. Xo. 37 was opened but yielded nothing. Outside the structure, however, 
several objects of interest Mere found. One of them is a clav tablet, f" in diameter, 
found at its foot on the M'est. It is stamped tvith a paduka accompanied bv the name 
lihlghasya in Gupta characters. Some 12 feet to the south of its south-east corner 
lay a broken rail-post Mith an incomplete rosette, and. a little further aM'ay, a frag- 
ment of a stone frieze, 2 6" high, containing a figure of the Buddha in the dliarma- 
chakvainudi-a in a deep circular niche. A head ( 11 . XXI II, 3) found close to the 
above-mentioned corner, is someM'hat remarkable, for M’hile the hair is arranged in 
spiral curls precisely in the fashion of the Buddha's hair, the excrescence or bump of 
intelligence, one of the 32 greater marks of a Buddha, is absent. 

Connected M'ith Xo 38 is a brick floor, measuring about 23' along each side, on 
M hich M-ere discovered several pieces of sculptures and sundrv architectural fragments. 
The most attractive among them is a brt)ken pediment, representing a tvoman sitting 
M'ith her face concealed betM'een her arms on the knees. In front of the M'oman is 
some sort of a vessel and behind her a lotus bud, 

A feM' feet to the Mest of Xo. 39 is a solid platform (Xo. 32) measuring 16’ 6" 
along the south face, which was exposed to a depth of 3' 6". The size of bricks used 
in it is 1.^ X 9 X 2i . On its top exists a stone pedestal 5 long and 14" high, but 
none of the images M'hich stood on it M'cre found. 

Turning to the northern portion of this area. Me find an important structure 
(Xo. 4o\ brought to light some 34' to the north of Xo. 36. It is the plinth of a large 
' stupa, the largest so far unearthed on the 

site except the Dhamekh and Jagat Singh 
stupas. It measures about iS' square and 
has a projection 8' broad and T 6" deep 
in the middle of each face. The mouldings 
M'ith M'hich it is adorned at the base are 
shoM'n in fig. 3. The plinth is partlv 
broken on the south side, but quite intact on 
the remaining three sides, M'here it rises to 
the height of 5' i" above the level of the 
brick floor M'hich surrounds the structure 
on all sides. The superstructure has all 
Fig- 5- decayed aM'av M'ith the exception of re- 

mains of tMo niches, 2 6 ^' M'ide and 4' deep, M'hich adorned the drum on the 
east and north sides. These niches M'ere bricked up at some later date, M'hen the 
Mhole structure Mould seem to have been reneM'ed. The eastern niche M'as freed from 
this filling and found to be plastered like the plinth below. 

The structure Mas opened and a little beloM' the top Me came upon a stratum of 
unbaked cla) tablets. In shape they are hemispherical M'ith a diameter of betM'een 

In the centre of the composition appears the Buddha, sitting 





five and six inches. 
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in the bhn. '^amiidra in a shrine surmounted by a spire, the latter having plainly 

been introdu i by later engravers in imitation of the Bodh-Gava temple. The 
rest of the space is occupied by representations of votive sffipas. while below the 
Buddha is inscribed the Buddhist creed in characters of the eighth or ninth centurv. 
A little further down in the structure were found four sculptures, all of which are re- 
produced in Plate XXIII ana described in the list as Xos, lo, 1 1, 12, and 40. It will be 
seen that all of these are Buddhist, with the exception, perhaps, of No. i 1, which mav 
depict Tryambaka holding the club (kha/vciiiga) in his left hand and wearing the 
characteristic garland of skulls \savasira//-srLiu), engaged in a merry dance on the 
body of a Jaina patriarch whom he has subdued.* The presence of an image of 
a Brahmanic god and the disparity between the age of these sculptures and the 
structure in which they were found, can easily be explained on the hypothesis that 
they were thrown into the structure at the time of the reconstruction referred 
to above. 

A little to the east of Xo. 40 was exposed a Avail running from north to south 
under a later one Avith a slightly different orientation, and, about the same distance to 
the north, another Avail 16' long and 2'-2" thick. This wall is about 2' high and 
imbedded in its top Avas found a Avell-baked bowl of black clav. A small area to the 
north of this Avail would appear to have been one of the most sacred spots of Isipatana, 
ci.insecrated, perhaps, by some halloAved associations, unknoAvn at present to us. Seven 
stnpas are to be seen on it. and there arc probably many more still concealed under 
the later structures. In style these sfitpas are identical Avith the tAvo unearthed a few 
feet to the south of the AsOka pillar in the Avestern area, and are .still standing to the 
height of about 6 feet. Six of them are arranged in two roAVs of three, each perched 
on common terraces 2' 6 " high. The drums are 2 in height, but the domes survive 
only in a fcAV courses. That the sanctity of the spot Avas maintained for a long time 
may be inferred from the fact that all of these structures have been rebuilt several 
times. Tavo of these stilpas were opened, but yielded nothing, and Avere built up again 
Avith the selfsame bricks. Another sit'pa which came to light a fcAV feet to the west 
of these does not differ from them in anv respect. 


Monastery Area.- 

trial trench drawn through this area in a northerly direction earlv shoAved signs 
of promise. After only a fcAV hours’ digging several large carved stones Avere found 
near the surface, plainly belonging to a building of massive dimensions ; then came a 
small headless statue of the Buddha, bedded in ashes, three feet from the surface; and 
next a narroAV passage between plastered Avails Avith a mortised pedestal close beside 
It. As the digging widened out, a brick Avail with a finelv moulded plinth ending in 
what looked like the reveals of a doorway came into vieAV. This plinth aavis at once 
folloAvecl up, tirst in a Avesterly and then, turning a corner, in a southerly direction, 
and it soon became manifest that it formed part of an important structure, and that 
this structure was the one from which the ponderous stone blocks first unearthed had 


' Dr. Konow does not assent to this identification of the scLiIpture. — ' J. H. .M.j 

- In compiling the account of the Monastery Area we hav.= had the advantage of the daily notes made bv 
Mr. W. H. Mcholls. late Archaeological Surveyor, United Provinces and the Puniab. 
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come. At the point where the plinth was first .struck, it was standing only to a heioln 
of a little over two feet. Behind it, however, towards the west were the deep brick 
foundations of various small chambers, and on the other {i.e., we.stern) face of these 
the moulded plinth was again picked up and proved to be in a much better state of 
preservation, there being several additional mouldings above those which had appeared 
on the eastern face. The height of the wall at this point up to the top of the mould- 
ings is 5' 4", in addition to which there are remains of the plain brickwork above. 
With the two faces of the edifice thus ascertained, digging proceeded apace, and, 
before the season’s work was brought to a close, we had laid bare enough of its walls 
to make sure of its character and practically of its plan also. That the building, with 
its rows of chambers, its paved courtvard and its well, was a monasterv, must inder d 
be patent to anyone familiar with Buddhist architecture, and that it was de.signcd more 
or less after the usual fashion with a large open court in the middle and rows of 
chambers around, may be regarded as an almost foregone conclusion. 'I’he extent 
of the structure excavated up to date is clearlv indicated in red on the plan on Plate 
XXIV, The main body of the building, .so far as it has vet been excavated, mea- 
sures 123' from north to south, but it may be expected that we shall find, further to the 
west, the same sort of projection on the north and south sides that we already have on 
the east, and the total measurement, north to south, will then amount to some 1 70'. 
I he average height of the brick plinth on the inner face is about 5' 7", and on the 
outer face a few inches more. A photograph of the inner corner of the quadrangle i.'- 
shown on Plate XXV, a, and a drawing of the details of the mouldings on Plate XX 1 \ . 
I hough flat and stencil-like, the carving on the brickwork is generallv effective, 'I'he 
bricks them.'elves vaiy very much in size, but none hitherto measured have exceede d 
! 2 inches in length, and an average size seems to be S}" X 7-l-"x 2". 

The facing br eks have t.ue edges, the surfaces being chiselled, and in the neat- 
ness of their fitting bring to mind the beautiful brickwork of some of the earlier 

Pagan buildings. The 
inner foundations are 
built of rough unchiselled 
bricks: both foundation 
and superstructure walls 
are constructed with a 
core of brick-bats and 
debris. No mortar, it is 
perhaps needless to sav, 
is used. 

It will be seen, on 
reference to the plan on 
Plate XXIV, that the 
interior of the plinth was 
divided up into a number 
of chambers b} cross foundabon walls. We may take it that these foundations 
correspond to the rooms in the superstiucture above. Of the latter little remains 
fn Situ , the best preserved chamber is tbe little one at the north end of the eastern 
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row, with the stone bases of four corner pilasters [cf. fig. 6.. and chiselled brick walling 
between them, rather less than two feet high. The floor of this chamber is 5' 8" 
above the ground level outside. A vast arrav of massive stones, comprising door 
jambs, lintels, ch/ia/jas, ceiling slabs and other architectural members, were found 
among the debris in the courtyard and on the outside of the building, and it is plain 
from these that the superstructure was composed largelv of stone, the brick-work 
seeminglv being used onlv for walling between the carved stonework. Whether 
plaster was intended to be added on the chiselled surface of the walls, as was done in 
the case of the stilpas similarlv built, is uncertain. Xo traces of it have been found, 
and it is probable that it never was applied to the walls, though it is possible that it 
mav have been intended in the first place. 

All the stone-work emploved in this building appears to have been expresslv made 
for it, for it is all carved and chiselled in preciselv the same style \ while, on the 
other hand, no architectural members belonging to older structures have' been found 
among its debris. As in the case of the brickwork of the plinth, the stone carvings 
are verv distinctive, bold and flowing in outline, but quite flat on the surface, and with 
none of the vitalitv and realism which characterise the work on the Dhamekh stupa 
and other sculptures of the Gupta age. Compare fig. 7 and Plate XX\'l, 5. 

'I'he eastern entrani'c of the monasterv must have presented an imposing appear- 
ance. 'i'he distance between the reveals is nearlv 2q', and the whole of this space 
was apparent! V occupied by a broad flight of steps leading up to the plinth. The 
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5', and the bricks, which, are laid most carefully, are of the same size^h's those used 
In the monastery walls. The courses are laid in the ordinarv wav for the first 4' 4'", 
measuring from the top ; then comes a ring laid as shown in fig. 8, then another 4' 4" 
of the usual brick-evork, followed bv another band, and so on down to the bottom. 

As regards the date of the building, a certain criterion that we have to go upon 

is the stvle of the stone and brick carvings, which proclaim it to be of approximatelv 

the eleventh centurv .A.D. Carving of a very similar character is to be found in 

Hindu buildings at manv other places in India, but among the multitude of sculptures 

at Sarnath itself the evolution and chronological historv of sculpture is so clearlv 

and strikingly demonstrated that external evidence is here superfluous. That the 

monasterv is one of the latest 

1 'TTT' ^ - - ' TT Buddhist erections at Sarnath is 

---r: 


certain, and that it had not long 
been built when destruction over- 
took it, seems manifest from the 
unusual freshness of the carvings 
in both stone and brick. Indeed, 
the discovery, to the west of the 
monastery, of a number of unfin- 
ished carvings of identically the 
same pattern as those belonging to the .structure, suggests that the superstructure 
may not have been actualiv completed when ruin overwhelmed it. 



Connected with this mona,>terv and built at approximately the same date are 
several walls marked in red on the plan. Two of these start from the south-east cor- 
ner, and two more, apparcnth- corresponding to them, h'om the north-east corner of 
the building. All four are of the same construction, being faced with chiselled 
bricks averaging about 9^" x 7" X i ;,''' and with a core of brickbats and rubble. 
The tMO walls stretching in an easterlv direction average 2' i" thick ; the two stretch- 
ing in a northerly and southerly direction average 2' 9" and 2' 8" thick, respectively. 
Xone of these walls has yet been traced to the end, although the one stretching east- 
ward from the south-east corner has been followed up for 121 feet Whether they 
divided off courts and gardens belonging to the monasterv or what other purpose they 
may have se ved, is not evident, and it would be idle to speculate about it until the walls 
themselves have been further followed up 

That there was an open court in front of the eastern approach to the monasterv, 
IS clear from the existence of a massive sandstone pavement, which first appears in 
front of the east porch and is found again at a considerable distance further out in a 
south-eastern direction. Its extent, as far as it has vet been traced, will be found 
indicated on the plan. Many of the blocks belonging to this pavement appear to have 
been taken away by former excavators or for the construction of later buildings, and 
relatively few have so far had to be removed bv us in order to carrv the digging 
dotvn to a lower level. It seems, however, practicallv certain that the whole area 
intervening between the existing patches of pavement was orlginallv paved over, 

r.bove this pavement no stiuctures of anv Kind have yet been discovered, 
and it is p.obable that none existed, though in view of the disappearance of so much 
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of the pavement itself the fact that no structures have been found could hardlv be 
taken as evidence that the area covered bv the pavement was entirelv free of buildings. 

Among the multitude of sculptures and terracottas found inside this building 
or in the courtvard in front may be noticed the following three in particular : — ■ 

1. Pilaster (PI. XX\’I, 7I 3 -2" high, decorated in the style of the later Gupta 
period, of which the treatment of these designs is peculiarlv characteristic. The 
imitative jewel work, the garland-bearing birds, the niakaya, the flower vase with 
palmettes at the corners, the rosette border and the little figure in the niche beneath 
are all motifs well worth noticing. 

2. Slab (PI. XX\T, 3) igP' high and 157*" broad, 'with two niches sunk in it. The 
purpose of the slab is uncertain. The carving is unfinished. 

3. Fragment of a half octagonal door jamb with a sculptured border (PI. XXVI, 
6). In the border is a line of winged animals and men alternating, the latter attacking 
the former with daggers. The pilaster of the jamb is decorated with the familiar 
design of chains and bells, garlands and klrtimtikha heads. The carving of the 
border is particularlv vigorous. Height. 5'. 

In addition to the above mav be noticed also the following sculptures enumerated 
in the appendix list below : Xos. 2, 4, 26, 36, 44, 47, 56. 69 and 73. 

These antiquities belong to a variety of periods from the early Gupta down to the 
twelfth centurv A.D.. and it is obvious that many of them must have been rescued from 
earlier buildings belonging ti) a lower stratum. This is what happened also to the earlv 
statues and other carvings found by Xlr. (Jertel around the main shrine, and it is a 
fact which, unless it is carefully borne in mind, may lead anyone who attempts to date 
the later buildings at Sarnath by the help of detached finds or by architectural members 
built into them into great error. 


Earlier Monastery. 

A second important structure, partly unearthed, in the " monasterv ” area, belongs 
to a much earlier date than the one described above It is indicated in blue on the plan. 
Its interior is about nine feet, and the floor level outside about eleven feet, below the 
heavv sandstone pavement previously mentioned, or at a depth of 16' and 18', res- 
pectivelv, below the surface of the ground The laborious digging entailed in remov- 
ing so much earth has made it impossible to excavate much of the building during the 
past season, but sufficient has been brought to liglit to make it practically certain that 
we have here a second monastery. The long wall running from north to south has 
been traced for 74 feet 6 inches, but its end has not been reached towards the north. 
It is of particularlv massive construction, with a thickness of 5' 6”, and is provided with 
21 footings, which at the base project i' 7" beyond the curtain of the wall. On the 
east side of this wall six compartments have at present been traced of unequal dimension 
and with partv walls between them of unequal thickness. The bricks used in the 
monasterv vary in size, an average mea.surement being i3"x8y'X2]" ; they are 
chiselled on the outside face of the building, but of the walls so far exposed in the 
interior onlv the faces opposite to each other of the first and second party walls from 
the south are chiselled, and we ma> take it, therefore, that between these two walls 
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was an open passage to give access to the corner cell. The inner walls of the cells 
were left rough and may have been plastered. 

The southern end of the main wall we may assume to be the south-west corner of 
the monastery, as the footings here turn the corner in an easterly direction. At this 
point there is a mass of brickwork, seemingly of later date, which we may judge to have 
been built on as a buttress. To the south of this corner of the monastery is the 
beginning of what appears to be a paved court, the floor of which is laid at a consider- 
ably higher level than the original floor level of the monastery and almost certainly 
belongs to a later period. It appears to have been laid about the same time as the 
buttress at the south-west corner, and to approximately the same period also rve mav 
assign the wall marked n a, which will be noticed below. 

South, again, of the paved courtyard and in a line with the back wall of the 
monastery, another substantial brick wall shows itself at a distance of some 26 
s(iuth of the south-west corner of the monastery, but it has only vet been traced for 
eleven feet. From it breaks off in a westerly direction the wall a a. which is plainly 
of later construction This wall has been followed up for 51 feet up to the point 
where it disappears beneath the eastern front of the later monastery described above, 
bey(Uid which it will not be possible to open it out. 

As to the date of this earlier monastery, too little has yet been unearthed to 
allow us to speak with complete certainty, but from the stvh' of its construction 
coupled with such little cumulative evidence as the smaller finds afford, we mav feel 
fairly safe in ascribing it to the late Gupta period. 

Connected with this monastery are several walls unearthed in the deep trenches 
further south. That marked c on the plan is the corner of a rvall with chiselled 
surface and footings similar to the back wall of the monastery, and there seems no 
doubt that it is of the same date. The walls d d d, with the pavement on the south 
side, and the walls c c appear to be contemporary with the later additions to the 
monastery. The size of the bricks, which are unchiselled, averages about 

i 4A”X9"X2|", but most of them are broken, and all appear to have been used up 
from some earlier structure. Beneath the east end of the wall d d is a small piece 

of earlier wall 1 marked g" on plan' which is perhaps of the same age as tin- monastery 

(T t'ven earlier. 

The number of liaise sculptures and other .antiquities found on the level of this 
monastery was very small, and the only objects of anv interest that we can definitely 
.assign to the same period, are the three pieces of pottery shown in Plate XX\ JI, 1,2, q. 
riu- second and third (diameter 3X and qPk respecti\adv ) are of fine pink clay, not 
baked through, with a slip of the same (’okiur and a thin w.ash of darker red paint 
which has mostly worn off. The first tdiam. is of coarser clay and without 

jtaint. The exterior decoration of Xos. i and 2 consists of rosettes, lines and dots 
stamped upon them in relief. 1 he interior pattern of No. i is roughly incised. 

.Among the medley of other remains to the south of the old monastery there 
is not much that calls for notice A arious periods intermediary between the earlier 
and later monasteries are represented, as is obvious from the stratification, and 
these are marked in a mauve colour in the plan ; but the remains are as yet too scanty 
to .illon us to predicate anything definite as to the characteristic construction of any 
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Diie of these periods. A variety of .small detached antiquities were found at different 
levels, but singularly few of a distinctive character, and in everv case it would be 
dangerous in Anew of the confused state of the debris to deduce anything from them as 
to the precise date of a particular stratum 

The best preserved structures in this group are the small stftpas, numbered 43, 44, 
45 and 46. All are built of brick, carved and chiselled on the exterior face and 
covered originally with a coating of plaster w" thick. The interior faces of the walls, 

/ t’., around the relic chambers, are of rough unchiselled brick, and the core between 
is composed of brickbats and rubble. .\11 these stnpcis are later than the wall / /, 
over Avhich they are built, but earlier than the structures n a. p p. and (j q. 'I'he wall 
0 0 is constructed of singularly well-cut face bricks with a rubble core. Of the building 
p p only 4 courses of the superstructure of cut brick remain, below which is a founda- 
tion, 2' 5" deep, of rough brickw.irk. The foundations n q are about half as 
deep. 

No. 42 on the plan is the ('orner of wha.t appears to be another s.tripii of the 
same character and appro.\imatel\' the same date as the stupas described. .Ml that 
is left of the walls above it consi-ts of rough foundations: the superstructures aboxc 
were no doubt of chiselled brick. 

Near this stupa - aw^ also at the point ui are several I'arved blocks of stone taken 
from some Gupta building, and used apparently tor the constaiction of a channel, 
Thev were laid in the position they oi'cupy before the buildings p p and q q wma* 
erected. 

The drain built beneath the wall k k. at a depth of 6' 6" below its foundations, 
is approximatelv in the same stratum as the " earlier monasterv " .structures, but there 
is little doubt that it belongs to a later t'poch, as drains of this kind are naturallv sia 
below the level of tin- buildings to which they belong. The interior of the drain 
measures T 6" deep X i' 3" across. It is lined with brick, and was probably covered 
over, like other drains discovered on this site, with slabs of stone. 

As to the sculptures and small antiquities found among the remains described 
above or further north between the levels of the earlier and later monasteries, verv 
many of them, like those found in the late monastery also, belong to an earlier period 
.Among them the following only need be noticed : — 

(1) b'ragmentary slab 1 PI. XX\ III, 5). For description see list of sculptures 
below, No. 52. 

(2) Stone pilaster fPl. XXATll, i), 3' 1" high. On the base is cut in high 
relief the figure of a woman holding an uncertain object in her raised right 
hand. Above her the shaft of the pilaster is adorned with horizontal 
mouldings and klrtiuiiikhas, spouting forth garlands from their mouths 

The pottery found in this stratum, being of a perishable nature, is hardly likelv 
to have belonged to an earlier epoch. Some representative pieces are 
figured on Plate XX\ II. The\ were all found at a depth of some ten 
feet from the surface. The clay is coarser than in the case of those 
Illustrated in Plate XXVII, i, 2 and 3. and the decoration is without 
interest. The shapes of the modern kfi^as, ad/ti/Ts, and chdiis will be at 
once recognised among them. 
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The so-called “Hospital” and other Excavations. 

It remains to notice, finally, some trial and other excavations made on the south- 
ern side of the site. The first of these was a little to the west of the Dhamekh sifipa. 
At this point Major Kittoe unearthed, in 1848, a building which on the strength, 
apparently, of some pestles and mortars found in it he took to be a hospital, and 
which is described as such bv General Cunningham in the first volume of his Survey 
Reports.^ Unfortunately, Major Kittoe left practically no reliable record of his work, 
and all that General Cunningham had to go upon in publishing his results was a very 
crude plan accompanied bv some equally crude notes. Accordingly, it seemed 
advisable when earth was wanted in connection with repairs to the Dhamekh 5//7/>n 
close by. to take the opportunity of clearing the site afresh and completing what 
Major Kittoe had begun. This work was tarried out bv the Public W’ orks Department 
under the superintendence of Rai Bahadur B. B. Chakravartti, who has throughout 
manifested the keenest interest in the work of excaxating and preserving the monu- 
ments at Sarnath. Mr. Chakravartti’s excavation was confined mainly to the court- 
yard of the “ hospital ”, and relatively little of the row of chambers surrounding it was 
laid bare. A minimum of evidence was thus obtainable this year as to the precl.-e 
character or date of the building, and a detailed description of what has been done 
may rvell be postponed until another year, when more of the building will hive been 
exposed and more certain conclusions arrived at. In tin.- meantime, however, it may 
be noticed that the excavations have revealed the existence of an earlier structure 
under the one unearthed by Major Kittoe, and that, so far as can be judged at present, 
the upper building appears to belong approximately to the eighth centurv of our era, 
the lower to the early Gupta epoch. It may be added, also, that several pieces of 
sculpture of the Gupta epoch have been recovered, besides an interesting fragment 
of a metal diadem inlaid with yems. 

O 

Another excavation in this part of the site was made for trial purposes only, in 
order to ascertain whether anything of value existed in the mound to the west of the 
Jain Temple, on which the Museum stands, and whether the museum building, which 
is much too small for its requirements, could safely be extended. With this end in view, 
a pit Mas sunk near the north-west corner of the museum and trenches carried from 
it tOMards the east and south. In both directions a nell-laid brick pavement Mas 
orought to light at a depth of 8 from the .surface, as mcII as a circular structure — 
probabU a stupa - and other remains. \\ ith the existence of these established, 
further digging Mas unnecessary. A ncM' and larger museum M'ill noM' be built on the 
loM ground to the south, outside the limits of the old saiigharama ; and M’hen this has 
been done, the present building can be demolished, and the excavation of the site 
Avhere it stands, continued. 

A third spot that claimed our attention. Mas on the south side of the Jagat Singh 
stnpu. where there existed a mound of considerable dimensions rising some 15 fewt 
above the surrounding level. A very little digging sufficed to prove that this mound 
was composed of little but spoil earth thrown up by earlier excavators, probably 
\ the Morkmen of Jagat Singh himself; but it M'as also manifest th.at the ground at 
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its base had never been disturbed, and it was decided therefore to clear away the 
whole of the spoil earth, preparatory to exploring the surroundings of the stilpa. 
This was effected down to the level of the small stiipas excavated by Mr. Oertel 
on the west of the Jagat Singh stupa. At this level, we came upon a round stupa 
with a niche for an image, facing towards the great brick stupa, and round about 
it several sculptures of value, among which mav be noticed especially a fine 
standing Buddha in the abhayamudra. belonging to the Gupta period (List No. i6, 
and PI. XXIX, a) part of a seated Buddha with an inscription of the fifth century 
A.D. (see Fig. 9 and Inscriptions, No. \TII), and a primitive-looking relief in red sand- 
stone (List, No. 70). 

In conclusion, there remains something to be said about the remarkable stone 
railing in the chapel on the south side of the main shrine. This railing was discovered 
by Mr. Oertel during the operations of 1904-5, and is referred to by him on p. 68 of 
the “Annual’' for that year. Mr. Oertel, however, only had time to excavate its 
east face, and it was left to us this year to clear the interior of the rail and, as far as 
possible, the other three faces. One inscription had been found by Mr. Oertel cut 
on the east plinth, and a second one was brought to light this year on the south side. 
This is described as No. IV^ in the List of Inscriptions appended below. The railing 
consists of 16 uprights, 5 along each side, with a massive plinth below, a bevelled 
coping above and three lozenge-shaped horizontal bars between. In the corners are 
quarter-circle brackets pierced with stanchion holes, intended, perhaps, to receive 
supports for an overhead canopy or for flags. Apart from this feature, the railing is 
of a familiar enough tvpe ; but what invests it with a special interest is the fact that 
the whole was hewn from one single block of stone and chiselled with that extra- 
ordinary precision and accuracy which characterises all Mauryan work and which has 
never, we venture to say, been surpassed even by the finest workmanship on 
Athenian buildings. The railing is in fact a remarkable " tour de force ”, and was 
undoubtedly erected, in the first instance, on some especially hallowed spot. 
Whether this spot is the one on which it now stands, cannot be definitely affirmed. 
The railing is unfortunately badly fractured, and must have been so from an 
early acre, as there are large breakages on the north and west sides, which had been 
made good with brick-work long before the main shrine, as it now stands, was built. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that the railing originally stood elsewhere and was 
transferred to this spot in sections, after it had been broken, perhaps at the time that 
the later inscription was engraved upon it. Some colour is given to this supposition 
bv the fact that the stupas inside it are not set in the middle of the railing but are 
pushed somewhat to one side. 

Of these stupas the earlier one rises from the same level as the railing itself, 
and is still standing to a height of 4' ; so much as remains of it is square in plan, 
with a plinth of two steps at the bottom, and a projecting moulding at the top, but 
at one time, no doubt, it was surmounted by the usual curved dome. The stilpa 
appears to have been the original memorial at this spot, around which the railing 
was set up. At a later date, when this stupa and the railing were buried in debris, 
another memorial was erected above it. This happened, perhaps, about the time that 
the main shrine was erected. The later structure, which is figured in Plate XIX of 
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Mr. Oertel's article, is somewhat larger than the earlier one and of a different form. 
Above the plinth, which measures 4 S" across, was a round drum surmounted by a 
dome, with a projecting moulding intervening between the dome and drum. In the 
centre of the structure was a circular stone shaft broken oft a few inches abo\e the 
top of the dome, which no doubt once supported an umbrella. Both s// 7 />as were 
examined for relics, but nothing was found in either of them, and the sections removed 
were afterwards replaced brick by brick. 

LIST OF SCULPTURES. 

The following list contains only representative sculptures of the different kinds 
discovered during the season. In addition to these there were some 170 other small 
sculptures, besides several hundred architectural members, etc. 

L— IMAGES. 

Buddha Images. 

1. Buddha in dharmachahramudra : upper part cniy. He is seated on a throne, the back 

of which is visible. At side of throne, winged leogryphs. To the proper right, 
below, a Bodhisattva. Height 1' iPl. XIX. 7 ). 

2. Buddha in dharmachakramiidriJ , seated in European fashion : one Bodhisattva on eacli 

side, probably Avalokitesvara to the proper left and Maitreyato the proper right, 
both standing on raised pedi-stah. Btdow left hand Bodhisattva a figure is visible, 
probably a worshipper. Traces of .''imilar worshipper on opposite side. On both 
sides of Buddha’s head, celestial beings carrving garlands. Height i'3j". 

3. Buddha in dharmackakramudra, sitting in Eiiroiiean fashion, on a throne : feet 

apoarently resting on lotus. Wheel and deer svnibol below. Some indistinct figures 
visible underneath. Two celestial beings carrying garland.s above. Halo round he.ad. 
Height 3' 5". (PI. XX, 3). 

4. Buddha In dharmachak I'aniudra , seated in European fashion, with feet resting on lotus. 

Below, three worshippers on each side. To his proper left a figure, probably Avaloki- 
te.Vvara, with lotus-stalk in left and flv-whisk (?) in right band. To bis proper right, 
another figure, probably .Maitreya, whose attributes have disappeared. The h- ads 
of the Buddha and of this latter attendant are missing. Height 1 1 \" . 

5. Buddiia in dharmachakraniudra, seated cross-legged on lotus. Below, wheel and deer, 

and five wor.-;hippers [the paiichazaggiyas). Inscribed with creed in characters of 
the elev'enth century. Head missing. Throne and halo, finely carved. Hidght 2 ^ 4 ^ 
fPl. XX, 6;. 

6. Buddha in dhannachakj-armidi'd, .“^eated cross-legged on lotus ■, throne indicated behind; 

traces of halo Sandstone, witli red paint Height 1' yt" ■ 

7. Buddha \n dhannachakranntdrd, .seated cross-legged on lotus; head missing, hive 

worshippers below. Height i' I". 

8. Defaced Buddha in d liar ma chakr amu dr a , seated cross-legged on lotus. Lower part 

defaced. Height i' i", 

g. Buddha in dhannachakramudra, seated in a chapel. To the left Makara head, with 
human being above. Height lof". (PI. XXIII, 8.) 

10. Buddha in dharmachakranmdr a , seated cross-legged on lotus. Below, lotus decoration 
and one small replica of the main figure on each side. Head missing. At base, 
Oupta inscription (No. VI) of fourth or fifth century, ascribing the statue to 
Dhanadeva. Height i'. (PI. X.XIII, 6). 
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1 1 . 


I 2. 


14 - 

15- 

16. 

' 7 - 

18. 

19. 


Bciny with garland 
Left hand, feet and 
Hale \tith scalloped 


21. 

22. 

23- 

24 - 

25 - 
26. 

27 


Buddha. \n dharmachakrnmudrdjStdXcd on a. throne \ with halo. Below, wheel and deer. 

On base, creed in characters of ninth centurv. Height 16^". (PI. XXllI, 9.) 
Fragment of seated Buddha, probably in dhannachakraniudrd. Below, wheel, deer, and 
nine worshippers. To proper left, traces of standing figure. Height 9". (PI- 

XXI 1 I, 5 ). 

Fragment of seated Buddha. Only legs left. Below, wheel and deer and fne wor- 
shippers. Height 5". 

Fragmentary bust of Buddha in dhaniuuhakyamiidrd. Height 9". 

Fragment of Buddha in dhaniiachaki ainudrd. Traces of halo. 

above to proper right. Height iih"- 
Standing Buddha in abhawiDiiidrd. with limdy executed halo. 

part of halo missing, hiciglit 4’ ' d". (PI. XXIX, a.) 

Standing Buddha in ahhaynmudrd. Feet and left hand missing. 

border, as in Mathura sculptures. Height 4' (>". (PI. X.XVllI, 2. 

Fragment of Buddha in ,1 /dni WTiui/drd. d o his ijroper left, traces of god holding 
umbrella I Indra). do his proper right, traces of other god (hlrahma). Head ,iml 
feet missing. Height Gj-'h 

Lower part of Buddha in hhdmi^pardimudrd. (.)n pedestal below, lion's head amid 

I'onventional rocks. On [iroji'.'r 
right, kneeling femah- -with 
bowl. On proper left, male and 
lemale fleeing, In.'-ei iption I'.Xo, 
\ 111 ) of filth Cl ntiiiw, ascribing 
the gift to Kumaragupla. Fig. 
b-; 

20. Biuldha .sta'ed cicss- 
legged in Diis pa riamiiti r d . 

Lower pari defai d. Above, 
lohage ol Budhi-iree and two 
celc'tiai beings, perhaps show- 
ily; ,, cring flowrrs. Height j' 5V'. 

Fragment of Buddha seated n\ bhfimispai<ainudrd,\'<\i\\\'^ddQ. Lower portion defai ed. 
Height i' 44". 

Fragment of Buddha .-eated in dhvdnamitdrd. Below, man kneeling, and demon with 



' ra, 

animal-head in front. Height 9". 

Buddha standing in yaradamudrd. Left hand raised towards shoulder. 

hand missing. Height lOj". 

Similar statue. .Much defaced. Height i' i 
Defaced seated Buddha. Height 7§'L 

Fragment of standing Buddha. Lett hand holds grrment against shoulder, 
knee and right arm missing. Height 10". 

■31. Buddha heads. 


Feel and right 


froi: 


Bodhisattvas, God, and Goddesses. 

32. AvalokiteA ara seated in oil lotus. Right hand in zaradaniudrd , left hand 

holds rose. Above, five Dhvanibuddlias : in the centre, Amitabha in diiyduanmdrd _ 
To his right, Tara, left hand holding blue lotus, right hand in explaining attitude ; below 
her, Sudhaiiakumara, his hand folded in supplicating attitude [ki-ifadjalipufa], holding a 
book in his left armpit ; to Avalokitekvara's left, above, Bhrikutii?), sitting with left knee 
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drawn up, right hand raised against the Bodhisattva, left hand holding object [kamaii' 
dalu'i). Below her, Hayagriva {?), right hand raised towards the Bodhisattva, left 
hand holding stick. On the base, under Avalokitesvara’s right hand, Suchimukha, his 
pointed face turned upwards. On the opposite corner two worshippers, male and 
female. Height i' 2". (PI. XIX, 8.' 

33. iMahjusri, seated on a lion; blue lotus to his right, and stalk of similar lotus to his 

left. The Dhyanibuddha .Akshobhya in hhumisparsaniudrd in his headdress. One 
worshipper on each side. Height i5|". fPl. XXIII, 10.) 

34. Upper part of Maitreyai?) Only Dhyanibuddha in abhayamtidra, part of halo, and full 

blown lotus on proper right. Height 8J". 

35. Seated figure in sitting cross-legged on lotus. Necklace ; traces of 

halo. Probably a Bodhisattva. Height lof". 

36. Image with necklace, armlets, girdle and other ornaments. Head, arms and feet missing. 

To his proper right figure holding object. Height i' 1 1^". (PI, XXIX, c.) 

37. Lower part of image, seated cross-legged on lotus, holding thunderbolt in left hand. 

Below, sitting worshipper. On base, creed in characters of eleventh or twelfth centurv. 
Perhaps \^ajrasattva ? Height Sj". 

38. Four-armed figure, seated cross-legged on lotus. Two hands joined over breast. High 

head-dress. Probably a Bodhisattva (Avalokitesvara ?). Below, traces of inscription. 
Height 5^'. (PI. XXIIl, 2.) 

39. .Attendant standing on lotus and holding lotus-stalk. Right hand raised over head. 

Main figure missing. Sandstone. Height 10." 

40. God dancing on prostrate figure lying full length on lotus. Left arm holds mace. Right arm 

uplifted, probably holding bowl. Snake Gl hanging down round bodv. (PI. XXIIl, ii.) 


42. 


48 


41. Lower part of image seated in Vila. -ana on lotus. Two kneeling worshippers below. 
Perhaps .\valokitesvara. On base, inscription of tenth or eleventh century. Height 6f". 
Fragment of Bodhisattva or goddess seated in lildsana ; hand in varadamitdra . 

Worshipper kneeling below to proper left. Height 6i". 

Fragment of similar statue, in blue stone. Below, one female attendant, kneeling. To 
proper left, at feet of image, female attendant with flower in left hand ; the right held up 
before breast. Below, inscription in characters of tenth or eleventh century. Probablv 
Avalokitesvara. Height 7". 

44. Stanciiiig Deity : feur arms ; halo ; orjiaments. Below, to the proper right, headless bull, 
.Attributes and hands lost. Perhaps ^iva. Height 3' 4V'. (PI. XXIX, d.) 
t ragment of broken goddess ; lower part missing. .Apparently four arms, upper left hold- 
ing flame (?), othei arms broken. To her proper left, two roses : halo. Perhaps Tara. 


45 


Height loi'k 


4G. Female figure in seated posture. Right foot swung over left thigh ; long hair falling 

down almost to ground , ornaments. Lotus-stalk rising at her back. Head and arms’ 
missing. Height 2' jV'. 

47. Similar figure. No traces of hair or lotus ; a band seems to go round the waist and 
the right calf. Height 2' 2^". 

,\S. I-mNer part of image , probably goddess, standing on lotus, with lotus-stalks on both sides 
One attendant on each side. Height 1 1". 

49 ' Head and bust of three-headed sroddess wifti ^4-1, 1 

gouuess, with three eyes (the central one conventional) 

Amitabha in head-dress. Probably Ushnishavijaya. Height 6f". 


in central head. 


Ii.— iJctirNfcs. 

,0. Sculptured slab containing Illustrations of the eight big scenes. (PI. .X.VVIll. ., ) 

p.arts of the slab were unearthed during the season under review, a third 

Xs'tlS iOUnrl flmnnrrcF flaia . 1 1 ^ 


tiic bC 

found amongst the stones excavated by Kittoe. 


Twi 

piec( 
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The four principal scenes, connected with Kapila\astu, Gaya, Benares, and Knsanagara, 
respectivelv, are found in the four corners : the four secondary scenes, supposed to 
have taken place at Sahkasva, V’aiiali, Rajagriha, and Sravasti, respectively, in two 
rows between. 

In the lower left-hand corner, we have Buddha’s birth in Kapilavastu. In the centre, Maya 
raising her right arm. To her right, traces of Indra and Brahma receiving the child. 
To her left, the washing of the child by two Nagas (N’anda and Upanandai. Two 
attendants below. 

In the lower right-hand corner, the Rodhi, at Gaya. In the centre, the Buddha, seated cross- 
legged on lotus throne in bhumispariamudra. To his right, iSIara ; to his left Mara's 
daughter. Above, two demons. To Mara's left, a rose (cf. kusurnayiidha ?) 

In upper left hand corner, the first sermon in the Deerpark near Benares. In centre, the 
Buddha seated cross-legged in dharmachak raniudrd ; Buddhas in varadamiidra stand 
on both sides Below, wheel, deer, and, in the right corner, a lion ; a corresponding 
lion in the left corner, now indistinguishable. 

In upper right hand corner, Buddha’s death in Kusanagara. He is lying on his right side on 
a couch. Three mourning hgures above and three below. 

Under the first sermon, the descent from the Trayastrirbsa heaven at Sahkasva. In centre, 
\.\iQ BnAdhs. m varadamiidra ■, to his proper left, Indra with umbrella ; to his proper 
right Brahma with water gourd {kamaiidaln). 

Below last, the presentation of mad/iu by the monkey at Vaiiall. To the left, the monkey 
standing with a bowl, which he offers to the Buddha, who is sitting cro.ss-Iegged 
on lion throne ; the bowl is repeated in the Buddha’s hands. To the right, are seen the 
feet and tail of the monkey, who disappears in a well, and, above, a figure holding 
object in his left and saluting the Buddha with his right, perhaps the monkey reborn. 

To the right of preceding scone, the taming of the elephant at Rajagriha. In centre, 
standing Buddha. To his right, the elephant Nalagiri, kneeling, surmounted by a 
stupa. To Buddha’s left, standing figure, perhaps Devadatta. 

Above the preceding scene, and immediately below the parinirvana scene, the great miracle 
at Sravasti. The Buddha seated crosslegged on lotus in dliarmachakraniudra ; on both 
sides, replicas of the main figure ; below, two worshippers. As pointed out by M. 
Foucher, a fourth preaching Buddha must probably be supposed to sit behind the . 
main figure [cf. Divya\atiana, ip. chaturdisani chaturvidJi.im riddhipratiharyam 
vidarsya) . Height 3^ 

51. Defaced slab divided into three horizontal bands, probably illustrating the four principal 
seen es. 

In lower band traces of standing Maya. 

Above, to the right, the first sermon. The Buddha seated in dharmachakramudra. Below, 
wheel and worshipper. Above, on each side, a Buddha with stupa, standing on 
lotus. 

To the left, traces remain of the Bodhi scene, but too defaced to be made out. Traces of 
halo and celestial beings on both .sides. 

In upper band, Parinirvana scene, with nine mourning figures in front of the couch. The 
central one, who turns his face towards the Buddha, has been identified with Subhadra. 
One person is standing at Buddha's feet (Mahakasyapa), and another at his head. 
Trace.s of five mourning figures above. Height 3'-3M'. 

52. Fragmentary slab (PI. XX\’ 1 I 1 , 5). In lower portion, Maya's dream. Maya Iving on 
her right side (as usual in the older sculptures in Bharhut and Sanchi). At her feet, 
attendant squatting. Behind, three female attendants, one with fan or flag, two with 
chamaras. Above, elephant, on proper right of which two attendants. 
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To the right of slab, birth scene, the child being received by Indra. To Maya’s proper left, a 
female figure (Prajapati). 

Between these two scenes the first bath by the two Nagas, the child standing on lotus. To 
his proper right, two worshippers. 

In panel above, to the left, the Bodhisattva sitting on his horse. Below the horse, a kneeling 
attendant. To the right of horse, the Bodhisattva divesting himself i?) : below 
seated figure with bowl. 

Further to the right, the Bodhisattva, sitting cross-legged^ on a lotus in dhvanamudra . 
Height 2' 5". 

53. Fragment of slab. Below, to the right, three demons, belonging to Bodhi scene. 

Above, a lion supporting throne, and perhaps a deer. Between the two, a seated figure. 

To the right of throne, .\val6kitesvara standing on a lotus, — the first sermon. 
Height 2' 2 . 

54. Slab nith nine Buddhas, all with halos. In the centre below, Buddha in dharma- 

chahramudrd, sitting cross-legged on lotus. On each side standing Buddhas. 
Above, in the centre, Buddha .sitting cross-legged on lotus in dhvanamiidrd . On 
each side a Buddha seated cross-legged in dhydnannuird. 

In top range, in centre, Buddha, sitting cross-legged on lotus in dhyananiitdra. On each 
side, standing Buddhas. 

In both upper corners, cele.stial beings. 

At the base, in the centre, two Nagas, holding the lotus stalk, and on each sicH t\\o slttino- 
and one standing person flokapala,- and vakshas ?> Height 3' 2 \' (PI, XX, 4 ] 

55. Similar slab ; t'i[) broken. Height 2' 8'h 


HI. Decorative and Miscellaneous Sculptures. 

5C1. Architectural fragment 1 epresi-nting double roi.if witlirow of pillars bctu een. Above 
upper root, the Biukiha m hhfin.isparsi'nnvdrd. To hi.s right, Mara and demon ; 
above, celcsfal It- ing. Below loner root, bai chs of gr l metrical and floral patterns. 
Height 2' t". 

57. Fragment di\ided into panels, in one cd which small figure of Atlant. Height 

58. Votive Stupa with the Buddha in (PI. XIX, 9). 

59 - \ otive Stupa with godde-ss in niche. Below, illegible inscription. Height ii’ 

60. Panel with le'ogr\ ph and rider. Typical Gupta work: wig, thick lips, long nose, high 

cheeks. Height 2' 5^". 

61. Opposite panel. Only part of leogryph left. Height i' 7". 

62. Fragment of man with sword ; from same decoraticn. Height 1' 6". 

63. Akroterion ornament (?) and .Makara gargoyle, unfinished work. The elephant and lion 

fighting are very vigorous. Height 1' (PI. XXVI, 2), 

64. Decorative slab, illustrating Makara, with trunk, fins and fish tail, holding garland in 

trunk. Height i' 2". 

65. Hand holding hilt or vajra ; with rings. Height 5". 

66. Fragment of lion’s head in medallion ; good Gupta w'ork. Height 9". 

67. A woinaiPs head with grinning mouth and long floating hair. Height 5^". 

68. Fragment of male figure with beard, holding object over shoulder. Heio-ht 

69. Small image of standing deity, wdth garland. Sandstone. Height 6^". 

70. Fragment of male figure standing on lotus. Head missing. Height 2|". 

71. Singularly beautiful fragment of sitting woman, head leaning on hands, which rest on 

knees. Hair floating down back ; dhoti and anklets. Behind back, blue lotus. Per- 
haps Mauryan. Height 8i". 



72. Bust and head of grotesque figure in terra-cotta, with protruding eyes. It apparently 

did duty as a bracket. Height 7". (PI. XX\'I, i.) 

73. Head of male figure, with earrings, necklace, etc. Traces of red paint. Tvpical 

Gupta work. Height g|". 

74. Fragment of standing figure holding chamara. Traces of red paint. He ight g". 

INSCRIPTIONS- 

The number of inscriptions found during the season's excavations is not great, 
only about 25, and several of them are simplv repetitions of the creed, or dedicatorv 
inscriptions with relatively little archmological value. The various dates of the 
epigraphs extend from the second century B. C. to the i ith or 12th century A. D, 

I. 

The oldest record found this year is incised on a rail stone. It is written in 
Brahml characters of the second centurv B. C., the legend being as follows (see Plate 
XXX, Xo. i), — 

bhikhnnikavc Samvaliikd vc dduain ala\_)u*y)anain. 

This base stone is the gift of the nun .Saii'.vahika. 

It will be seen from the designation dlainbana that this stone was originallv the 
lower horizontal stone of a rail. 

II. 

To about the same date must be ascribed the inscription on another railstone ; 

sa/iaiii J^tUSyikd^yi: ... ] (the gift) of Jatevika together with 

Bharinl, The reading and translation, however, are not quite certain. Jatevika 
occurs in the form 'Jai'nfcytkd on an inscription unearthed bv Mr. F. O. Oertel, which 
I would read Slhdyc sa/ii y^amfcyikayd t/ia[m]I)//d. '‘the railstone of jamteyika 
and Siha”. Bharinl, it may be noticed, brings to mind the name Bharinideva on the 
Bharhut Stripa'. 

This railstone appears to have been moved later on from its original position and 
put up as a lamp post. Compare below Inscription Xo. \’. 

III. 

The next inscription brings us down to the Kushana period. It was found 
incised on a fragment of an old .stone umbrella which turned up at the base of one 
of the small stupas to the west of the Main Shrine, and it belongs to the third or 
perhaps the second centurv A. D. It contains four lines, and the fact that the inscrip- 
tion is complete, seems to Indicate that the stone was alreadv broken when the 
inscription was cut, as it is very unlikely that it would have been arranged in such 
a way if the stone umbrella had still been entire. The contents of the Inscription 
are ; — 

I I Chaffdr-iijidiii hkikkliavZ ar\j"‘^ya-saclicJidui 

I 2 katauidiii \chaP\ttdril diikkha ju] di iblii'^kkliavc a}-d[ri)yasachcJiaih 

I 3 d ukkhasaimiday\_d~'\ ariyayaiyd chcliani dukkhanirddlid (D'iyasaclichaih 
4 d ukkhaiiirddhagdmiuj [clui\ patipadd, a}d\ ya*\achcham . 

’■ Cunninyham The Sfiiyi of Bharhut, p. 142. and Plate XXXI. 4. 
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Four are, ye monks, the Noble Axioms. And which are these four? The Noble 
Axiom about suffering, ve monks : the Noble Axiom about the origin of suffering; the 
Noble Axiom about cessation of suffering, and the Noble Axiom about the way 
leading to the cessation of suffering. 

It will be seen that the inscription contains a resume of the principal teaching 
of the Buddha {Buddhanam samukkamsiJca dhanunadcsana, Mahavagga i, 7, 6, &c), 
which according to old traditions formed the text of the Benares Sermon. It is 
peculiarly appropriate, therefore, that such an inscription should have been found in 
Sarnath. 

A special Interest attaches itself to the fact that the inscription has been written 
in Pali, the church language of Southern Buddhism. No other old Pali inscription 
has been found in North India, and our inscription accordingly affords a unique and 
valuable proof that the Pali Canon existed and was known In Benares in late 
Kushana timeh 


IV. 

On the upper side of the lower horizontal stone of the railing surrounding the 
old Stupa in the south chapel of the Main Shrine, an inscription was found similar to 
that described by Dr. \'ogel in the Annual for 1904-1905, p. 68. It runs as 
follows : — 

(a) achdryyanam sarvvdsfk'd- 

(b) dinam parigrdlic 

Homage of the teachers of the Sarvastivadin sect. 

The inscription is divided into two parts, one on each side of the central bar of 
the south side of the railing. The other inscription, discovered by Mr. F. O. Oertel, is 
found on the front of the lower stone on the east side. The beginning of this latter one 
achdd-yyif piam sarvvdstivdd inam, is practically identical with the beginning of our 
inscription. Both are written in Sanskrit, and both may roughly be assigned to the 
fourth or perhaps to the end of the third century A. D, 1 he end of the inscription 
discovered by Mr. Oertel is, however, quite different. It is written in a form of Prak- 
rit, and in an older alphabet, which may be roughly assigned to the first or second 
century B.C. Now, the stone shows distinct signs of an erasure before the 
Prakrit portion, and the inference seems unavoidable that the Sarvastivadins have 
substituied their own name for that of another sect, which they had previously struck 
out. The result was not quite satisfactory, and so they proceeded to add the newl}" 
discovered epigraph in a second place. A double conclusion apparently folloAvs from 
these facts. In the first place, the anxiety evinced by tbe Sarvastivadins to be con- 
sidered as the donors of the railing points to the spot where it stands having been 
a particularly sacred one — a conclusion which has already been drawn from other 
reasons. In the second place, the facts show that the Sarvastivadins must at that 
period have been trying to assert themselves as a predominant sect at Sarnath, That 
they should have scratched out the name of some other sect and written their own in- 
stead certainly indicates that their predominance cannot have been of long standing 
Now, Hiuen Thsang in the seventh century found the Sammitiyas playing the leading 

‘ Compare Ep. hid , Vol. IX, pp. X 1. 
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part in Sarnath. And from an inscription on the Asuka pillar of that period, which 
has been published by Dr. \"ogeld we know that their connexion with the Mrigadava 
monastery must go back to about the fourth century. 

It seems, therefore, that the Saryastlyadins and the Sammatlyas were both settled 
in Sarnath about the year 300, but that the latter sect later on succeeded in asserting 
itself as the leading one in the monastery. 

V. 

It has already been remarked under the head of inscription II that the old rail 
stone referred to was in later time remoyed from its original position and put up as a 
lamp-post. This appears from an inscription in characters of the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury A. D., which runs : 

1 I dcyadharinviio=^ vara farauiopa- 

I 2 - KJ)-ttcIi \_mrila-ga~\ ndhakii- 

I 3 \_pi'<'^'\diip ddhah^^ 

This is the pious gift of the deyoted worshipper K irtti, a lamp put up in the 
hlrilagandhakuti. 

Farts of this inscription are all but illegible. There cannot, howeyer, be much 
doubt that the aboye reading is, in the main, correct. Seyeral lamp-posts of a similar 
kind haye been found in Sarnath; cf. below, Inscription XII, and the inscription pub- 
lished in the Report of Mr. F. O. Oertel’s excayations (1904- 1(505, p. 66) where 
Dr. \’ogel is of opinion that the missing portion should be read gandhakiifyam 

The key to this restitution has been furnished by a number of seals found to the 
west of the main shrine, A similar seal had already been found by Cunningham 

•’ • o 

{Reports, I. p. 129, and Plate XXXIV. /;), who was not howeyer, able to read the 
legend. The seals contain the usual wheel atid deer symbol, and the inscription 
reads - 

1. I sri-saddhnrmmachakkrc mu- 

1. 2 la-gandliakiifyilm bhaga- 

1. 3 vata\^Jr\ 

In the tmllagandhakutl of the Exalted one in the illustrious Saddharmachakra. 

In this legend Saddharmachakra is the name of the whole monastery, which 
had rcceiyed this name because it was situated on the spot where the Buddha first 
turned the wheel [chakra) of the good law {saddhanna) . We shall see later on 
that this name was retained down to the 1 ith century. The character of the 
inscriptions of the seals carries the denomination back to the 6th or 7th century, and 
there is no reason for doubting that it is much older. These seals thus furnish us with 
the name of the old Sarnath monastery. 

They further mention a locality within the monastery which was known as the 
MiilagandhakiiiJ of the Lord. The denomination MulagaiidhakutJ, i.e., principal or 
original gandhakniJ, and the fact that seals were struck with a legend denoting them 
as hailing from this place, where, as the finding of a lamp-post shows, sacred lamps were 
kept burning, seems to show that this place must haye been considered as especially 
sacred. It is much to be deplored that we do not know for certain what a gandhakuti 

’ Ep. hid., V'lll. p. 172. 

O 
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is. and still less what the MiilagandhahuiT may have been. The literal meaning of 
gandhakiitl \s '‘hall of fragrance,” and it is stated that any private chamber devoted 
to the Buddha's use was called so, but especially the room he always occupied in 
Savatthi ' The word often occurs in later Pali literature, but apparently not in canoni- 
cal teus. The oldest source for our knowledge of the meaning of the word is there- 
fore the representation of the gandhakiiti in the Jetavana in the sculptures of the 
Bharhut Stupa.' 

It is there depicted as a kind of shrine, and it does not differ essentially from 
another building, which is there denoted as a kdsa\yn~\bakuii. This kosa 7 nha]iutj is 
known from another source, for there it was that the friar Bala dedicated the 
Bodhisattva statue described by Cunningham'^ and Bloch.* 

It was a shrine or temple, and there is every probability that the same is the case 
with the gaiidhakiifJ. Cunningham’ tried to trace the locality of the gandhakuii of the 
Jetavana in a small temple excavated by him in 1876. The original 
which tradition traces back to Anathapipdika, he maintains must have been a wooden 
structure. He further urges that the gandhakiitl was the place where the famous 
sandalwood image of the Buddha was placed, and remarks, — “In the view of the 
gandhakiitl, taken from the Bharhut sculpture, it will be observed that the seat, or throne, 
of Buddha is emptv. This is in strict accordance with all the sculptures of Bharhut, 
in none of which is Buddha himself ever represented. His head-dress and his 
foot-prints are frequentlv seen, as well as the dharmachakra symbol, but in no single 
instance is he represented in person. It seems probable, therefore, that the story 
of the sandalwood statue must be of later date than the Bharhut Stupa, that is, 
subsequent to the time of A§oka. Gandhakiitl means “Hall of perfume,” and the 
name was applied to the house in which every Buddha had lived ; because perfumes 
were burned there in honour of the departed Teacher. According to Burnouf, the 
gandhakiitl was " la salle ou I’on brule des parfums en I’honneur d'un Buddha, et 
devant son image.” 

It seems probable that gandhakuii means a chapel, dedicated to the memorv of 
the Buddha, whether it contains an image or not, and it was only in later times that 
these chapels were supposed to have been the personal apartments of the Buddha 
when he was living on earth." The MillagandhakutT must, then, be the principal 
gandhakiitl, perhaps the place where the colossal statue seen by Hiuen Thsang was 
put up. It is of course as yet impossible to locate it with certainty. The fact, how- 
ever, that the big lamp-posts with inscriptions assigning them to the mulagandhakuti 
have been found to the east of the Alain Shrine, while the other inscriptions mention- 
ing the place are found on small seals, which could easily be carried awav, makes it 
probable that the principal gandhakiitl must indeed be looked for amongst the remains 
excavated in that quarter. 


' Dklionary of Ihe Pali Language, sub voce; H. C. Norman, ‘journal of As. Soc. of Bewal 

Vol. IV, 1908, pp 1 & ff. . J J g , 

Cunningham. Tae Stupa of Bharhut London, 1879, p. 87, and Plate LVII. 

• Reports. I,p.339; V, p. VII; XI, p. 68. 

‘ J A. S. Bengal. Vol. LXVll, P. I, 1898, pp. 274 ff ; Ep. hid. VIII, p. 170, 

• Reports. XI. p.?:4. ^ 

' Its ng mentions various rules to be observed when approaching a ; see Takakus’s Translation, 

pp. 22, 123, 15s. A mulagandhakuti at Nalar.da is mentioned, p. XXXII. 
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The designation " principal ^andhakuli" seems to show that there were also 
other gandJiakutls in Sarnath. Some probability is given to this conclusion by the 
fact that a new gaiidhakiiti has been mentioned in the Mahipala inscription of Samvat 
1083. In dealing with this inscription Dr. Vogeh translates the passage 
marajikam sahgam Dharnimachakrain piiiiar-navam kritavantau cha navJnam = 
ashtamahasthana-sailagandhakutim as follows : ‘‘ thev restored Anoka’s stupa and 
[the shrine of] the wheel of the Law completely, and built this new temple of stone 
from the eight holv places.” 

The finds of the last season throw new light on this inscription. In the first 
place, we have already seen that Dharmmachakra is the name of the whole site 
and not of a temple within it. Then the sculpture described above (No. 50) illustrating 
eight scenes of the Buddha’s life connected with the eight chief places, apparently 
explains the expression aslitamahdsthanasailagaiidhakiitl, which should be transla- 
ted '* a stone (temple) of the eight great places,” containing a slab 

illustrating the scenes that took place on the eight principal places. 

With regard to the form Dharmarajika occurring in the Mahipala inscription, no 
new facts have come to light, and Dr. X'ogel’s translation as ‘‘Asbka Stupa” has not 
been disproved. The name Dhamckli cannot, however, have anything to do with the 
word Dharmarajika, because the final sound is distinctly aspirated. Dhamekh there- 
fore regularly corresponds to an older dliar 7 )ickslid. as supposed by Professor \’enis.' 

VI. 

On a headless image of the sitting Buddha (Sculpture No. 10), 4th or 5th 
century .\. D. 

dcyadhavinind—yam Sakya-bhiksho'y^'] Dhanadcvasya, The pious gift of the 
Sakya Friar Dhanadex a. 

VII. 

The same Dhanadeva is apparently mentioned in an effaced inscription on the 
base of a small Buddha statue which is still standing in xr/.v in one of the small chapels 
unearthed bv Mr. Oertel to the west of the Jagat Singh Stupa. With the help of the 
above inscription the legend can with some certainty be read as \dcyadliann)nd— vam 
D/iana]dcvasva, this the pious gift of Dhanadeva. 

The characters of both inscriptions are practically identical. This is of import- 
ance because it helps us to date the various structures round the Jagat Singh Stupa. 

VIII. 

On the base of a broken Buddha statue (Sculptures No. 19) found in clearing 
the mound of spoil earth to the south of the Jagat Singh Stupa, at the level of 
the small shrines surrounding it. The inscription reads — • 

de[ya*pdhar md=- vaiii Kuaulragnplasva. 

This the pious gift of Kumaragupta. The characters belong to the fifth century, 
and it is possible that the donor was in reality the emperor Kumaragupta I, from 
whose reign we possess inscriptions dated between the years 415 and 448 A. D. 

' Archxological Survey of India, .Xinnual Report, 1^03-04, pp. 222 & f. 

- Journal of . 4 i. .St)c. of Bengal, N. S., \ ol. II, p. 445, Mr. Vincent A. Smith's attempt, in the Journal R. 
.Is. Soc., 1909. p. 167, to derive the word from dharmapeksha is not convincing. 
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IX. 

On a rail post of the 6th century A. D. 

^dkYabIiiks]iii{d)r=- Vodhishcnasya. 

(Gift) of the Friar Bodhishena. 

X. 

On the same post, rvhich has been put up as a lamp post, under the lamp hole, 
[paramopdsa\ka-Bhavarudrasya pradlpali. 

The lamp is a gift of the (devoted worshipper) Bhavarudra. A little later than the 
preceding, but still sixth century. 

XI. 

On Si staXne oi ihe BwMhdim dharmacliakramud 7 'il (Sculptures Xo. ij) of about 
9th century, the ordinary Buddhist creed. Beginning broken off 

XII. 

On the lower part of an image (Sculptures Xo. 41) of the tenth or eleventh 
century, Buddhist creed, and below, — 

dcyadharmmo—yam — xipdsaha-MdhJmkasya {?), This the pious gift of the 
layman Mabhuka. 

XIII. 

A broken and fragmentary stone inscription, rvritten in corrupt Sanskrit and 
found in the trench to the north of the Jain enclosure, west of the Dhamekh— the 
“Hospital” of earlier excavations. There are altogether six inscribed fragments. 
All proper names are missing, and the end, moreover, is very fragmentary. The 
date is, however, almost intact, and Professor Kielhorn has been good enough to 
calculate it. He shows that the inscription is one of the Kalachuri (Chedi) Karn^deva 
of Tripuri and is dated in the (Kalachuri) Sarhvat 810, on the 15th day of the bright 
fortnight of Asvlna, on a Sunday, corresponding to Sunday, the 4th October A. D 
1058, His unparalleled knowledge of Indian inscriptions has also enabled him to 
restore the missing words of line 6, referring to the date. The missing syllables at 
the end of line 6 can also be restored with tolerable certainty. 

Text*. 

^ ^ ^tO'-^dr^iv-andhakdra-va . 

2. ninipa ^ . . . .par-aikagantd[h) bhuvana . 

1 3. fayamabhattdlyaka-mahdrdjdyh\:i\rdja-payamcnHira-syT-Vdmaldc^^^^^^ 

dJiyata-panuiiabkatfii]- ^ 

1 4- >-^'ika-mahdrdj[ddlurdjP-para\mcsvara-paramamahcsvara-Tri[^Tri) \ Kalimdhi. 

pati-nija-bhiij-o\- ' ^ ’ 

1 5. parjit-Asvapati\Gajapati-ha\ rapati-ydja-tray-ddhipati-snmat-Karna [dei'a- 
1 6. na-p«^-mjyc #]/[„] .favW fj || A [dy.eha irl- 

ktaddharnimap- ^ -'i- 

' " “"“"S «< ‘K' ‘'Sinning of ,his c.„,pa„ e*. xvi,, 
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1 7. chakra-pravarttaiui-iiitiha-1' . . niahaviharc dryya-bhikshu-samghas sflia . . . 

1 8. pdtyika uiandrathagii^ta \auf\ dsir'i:dciapadayni\ samadapifau inaiidja\jmnu- 

1 9. paraiiidpasakak Dha)icsvai’ah daniancDiaiyia) sanj aiiicua {^sainyaviciia) rag-ddi- 

mala- praksJid\lana-parali\ 

1 iO. tasya blidrjd [bhdryd) iiiahdjdii-dniijdiiia- paramdpdsikd Mdmakd yd ati . , . 

1 \ \ . gan-dlaukrit la* ysarJrd fayd likhdpit-drya . . .id sarwa-i'iiddha-jan . . , 

1 12. ashlasahasrikd prajdpafha-nivaudhaiid . . dtain d-chajidr-drka-nicd 
1 13. Ill ydvat di'xabhikshu-sabghasya sainarpitah . . s'ddhakam karc- 
1 14. [/] sa pislitdydth krvni \ r* djlnlto pi f rib hi (i saha pa\chyatf\. 

Translation. 

In the [happv] victorious reign of the LP^ramabhauaraka iMaharajadhiraja 
Paramelvara^l, the devoted worshipper of Mahesvara, [the lord over Tiikalinga, who 
bv his own arm] had acquired the title of lord over three Rajas, viz., the lord of 
horses, [the lord of elephants, the lord of men], the illustrious Karna(deva), [who medi- 
tated on the feet of the" ParamabhatRi[raka \laharaja]dhiraja Paramesvara, the 
illustrious \'ama[deva], in [Kalachurij Sarhvat 8 id, on the fifteenth day of the bright 
fortnight of Asvina, on a Sunday. Here to-day, in the big Vihara called Saddhar- 
machakrapravarttana, of the order of the friars, the Sthaviras . . .and iManoratha- 
gupta were caused to give their blessing. 

The test then goes on to state that the devout worshipper Mamaka, a follower 
of the Mahavana, whose body was adorned with a multitude [of various virtues], the 
wife of the follower of the iMahayana, the devoted worshipper Dhanesvara, who was bent 
on washing awav the stains of passion and so forth by self-control and restraint, caused 
a copy of the .-\sluasrdiasrlka to be written, and presented something ipve cannot say 
what) to the order of monks, for as long a time as moon, sun and earth endure, 
apparently in order to ensure recitations of the book. 

The inscription then ends with one of the usual imprecations, to the effect that, 
whosoever makes an obstruction, he will become a worm in the intestines and be 
cooked together with the Fathers, 

The translation of the above is not quite certain in all details. The beginning 
probably contained some blessing, A'hich cannot be restored. 

The language of the inscription is corrupt Sanskrit, and there are several incorrect 
forms and spellings. Such blunders do not, however, interest us here. The import- 
ant fact disclosed bv this epigraph is, that a monastery at Sarnath as late as the 
I ith centurv A. D, was known as the Saddharmachakrapravarttanavihara, the 
monasterv of the turning of the Avheel of the noble law. This is of course the fuller 
form of the Saddharmachakra of the seals and the Dharmachakra of the Mahlpala 
inscription. 

The remaining inscriptions discovered during the season’s work are late donative 
nscriptions or contain the Buddhist creed, none of them being of special interest for 
Archaeology or Epigraphy. Some, it may be noticed, have already been mentioned 
in connection w'th the antiquities on tvhich they have been found. 

J. H. Mar.shall, 

S. Koxow, 
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"EXCAVATIONS AT SAHRIBAHLOL. 




Fig. I. General view of the site a^ter excavatr n. 

S AHRIBAHLOL^ itsdf is a large modern village perched high on an extensive mound 
some seven miles north ol Mardan in the North \\ est Frontier Province, not far 
from the Swat canal, to which, I understand, the village m large measure owes its origin. 
As is usual in such cases, the new settlers, mostly Pathans from bevond the Border, 
have selected the largest and highest of the mounds in the vicinity as a site for 
their village, as it was on the one hand too high for irrigation and consequentlv 
Lincultivable, and as, on the other, the numerous remains with which the place must 

' The spelling .shahr-i-Bahlol mea'iing “• the city of Bahlol " is declared incorrect by people in the district, 
but 1 am unable to offer any saiisfa' tory explanation of the ward Sahri. 
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originally have been covered furnished abundant material for the construction of the 
rude dwellings which the present occupants erect. Even to-day foundation walls 
appear here and there in those parts which have not yet been built over, and these, 
as well as the immense amount of ancient stone used in the modern hovels, and 
portions of the high and massive retaining wall, of the most perfect Gandhara con- 
struction, which are still found at rare intervals about the whole, lead to the conclusion 
that at some earlv period the modern Sahribahlol was the site of an Important settle- 
ment. From the nature of the retaining wall above mentioned, furthermore, 
it would seem that this settlement was not a religious community, but a strongly-walled 
and fortified town, with large numbers of houses scattered here and there as at Tarali, 
and similarly all bmlt of stone on the well-known principles of Gandhara construction. 
This hypothesis, I would add, appears to be strengthened by the fact that, so far as I 
know, no sculptural finds of a religious nature have ever been made in the main mound 
itself, whereas the surrounding mounds have yielded large quantities. I judge, there- 
fore, thtt the main mound marks the site of an ancient town or city, which may or 
mav r.ot have been a royal residence (the local tradition, I believe, has it that it was) , 
and that the cuirously large number of lesser mounds, which to the number of a dozen 
or more surround the mam mound on all sides, at a distance of from one to two miles 
from it, are the remains of the many temples or erected in connection there- 

with, That so obviously large and important a centre should have passed entirely 
from the memory of man is as strange as it is regrettable. Even if we agree with M. 
Foucher that the Chinese pilgrims were not archaeologists as such, il remains curious 
that sites, which still have so much interest for even the layman, as Sahribahlol and 
more particularly Takht-i'Bahi — distant only some three or four miles from the former 
should not at all have appealed to such devout pilgrims as Fa Hian and Hiuen 
Thsanrr and 1 cannot find their silence in regard to both at all eas^ to understand. 
For it is amply evident from the frequency with which ruined and deserted sites are 
mentioned in their writings that thev were not so entireK lacking in archseological in- 
terest as has been asserted. But whatever the explanation, the fact remains that 
neither Takht-i-Bahi nor Sahribahlol is mentioned in any of the Chinese accounts, 
and until further excavations lead to the recovery of epigraphical material— which is 
unfortunat.dy altogether lacking among the present finds — the identification of the site 
must remain unsettled. It is much to be regretted that the presence of the modem 
villao-e closes the principal mound to exploration. There, perhaps, evidence might be 
found which would shed light on this important question. But the cost of compen- 
satino- the present inhabitants, were they to be dispossessed, w'ould be so large that 
one hedtates to recommend the step, the more particularly in view of the large number 
of unoccupied mounds: in the Province which still await examinction. But I should 
like in this connection to call attention to the desirability of preventing, in so far as is 
practicable, a similar occupation of important archaeological sites in future, and I 
w'ould specially mention the unfortunate practice of selecting ancient mounds as places 
of sepulture for the dead. When once a modern grave is placed on the summit of a 
mound, the mound and all its contents are lost to present-day science, and in some 
cas s the loss is very great. Thus more than one of the mounds at Sahribahlol itself are 
closed to examination by the mere presence of a few graves somewhere on their slopes. 
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The discovery of the site ^vhose excavation is here described (itself almost the 
smallest and most inconspicuous of all the mounds m the neighbourhood) is interesting 
as showing how much of the deplorable destruction of antiquities in this district has 
come about, and as illustrating how the European, even when not directly, is indirectly 
responsible for it. A certain wealthy man in a neighbouring town had commissioned 
a peasant of Sahribahlol to procure buts for him that he might in turn present them, 
or rather the best among them, to the officers of the regiment in which his son was 
serving. The peasant naturally set about filling the order, but fortunately had r,ot 

made verv much progress when in the course of my winter’s tour I visited the spot 

and learned from him the facts of the case. He lead me to the place and assisted 
me in examining it, when the truth of his statements became evident, and the urgency 
of preventing the further spoliation of the site obvious. I accordingly decided to 
excavate the site at once, with the consent of the Local Government and the financial 
aid of the Director General of Archaeology, who gave me a grant of R500 for the 
purpose. The work was accordingly taken in hand on February 12th, 1907, from 
which date it continued until April 20th, the total cost being R685-1 1-5, of which the 
amount over and above the grant of R500 was drawn from the funds provided for 
archaeological works in the budget of the Public Works Department. 

My starting-point was given me by the discovery on my return that in a pit sunk 
in the southern side of the mound by the villagers subsequent to my first visit, the 
corner of a wall had been disclosed. 1 accordingly sank a trench from the outermost 
edge of the mound to meet this wall, which proved to be the foundation of a religious 
building still showing traces of the stucco ornamentation, consisting of Buddha figures 
seated between Corinthian pilasters, with which it had originally been decorated. 
After ascertaining the general orientation of this building, therefore, I crossed the 
mound and led a second trench from the northern edge due south, along the alignment 
of the first building, and disclosed a wall of Gandhara masonry approximatelv 4 feet 
wide and 69 feet long. As this wall rose everywhere to a height of about 3 feet, and 
showed an absolutely smooth and level surface, it was apparent thac it was merelv a 
stone substructure or basement. Xay, traces of the kachcha superstructure it had for- 
merlv supported were still to be found in the layer of earth mixed with bhiisa, which 
lay along its top. The further fact that it nearly bisected the mound from north to 
south led to the conclusion that it was the main divisional wall of the site, and the 
discovery of a further wall leading to the east at right angles to the northern end of 
the main wall, together with the discovery of a small stiipa to the west of the religious 
building first disclosed, pointed to the fact that the mound represented an ancient 
religious establishment with the monastic quadrangle to the east and the religious pre- 
cinct to the west. Assuming, therefore, that sculptural finds would be largely, if not 
entirely, restricted to the latter portion, and being anxious to secure whatever there was of 
this nature as soon as possible, lest our operations might be terminated by the approach- 
ing harvest season before the completion of the excavation as a whole (as it was impos- 
sible to foresee how slowly the work might progress), we devoted our attention as scon 
as the above tacts wer e determined to the exploracion of the western half of the site 
\Ye had not uncovered the little stiipa above referred to more than a few inches 
before it became apparent that it still preserved its original ornamentation in stucco 
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consisting of a line of friezes composed of elephants and Atlantes alternating, and not 
onI\- in situ, but in most admirable preservation. In the hope, therefore, of protecting 
these delicate friezes, it was decided not to uncover it further for the present, and a 
trench was led past it merelv. but at such a distance as to leave it enveloped in its 
covering of earth. However, despite these precautions, I lound on returning to the 
site one morning that some one had been there in our absence and either out of fanati- 
cism or out of pure wantonness scraped away the earth, and with some strong instru- 
ment totallv demolished the frieze of Atlantes and elephants so far as it was access- 
ible, namelv, on three sides of the building ! I therefore determined to complete the ex- 
cavation of this stfipa first of all, in order to register photographically whatever artistic 
evidence might vet be preserved before further accidents might happen, and was de- 
lighted on laying bare the northern side, the one untouched by the vandals, to find that 
it had been the front of the building, and therelore adorned with a frieze of still greater 
interest than those which had been wrecked. And it was found, too, that there was 
still another frieze on each side of the building below the one at first uncovered, the 
lower one being composed of seated Buddha figures between Corinthian pilasters, as 
in the case of the religious building already mentioned. The workmanship in the 
case of the sffipa friezes, however, was distinctly superior to that of the temple 
facadi-. 

To our great disappointment, on continuing our trench to the west in alignment 
with this stupa no further buildings of any kind were found. On the other hand, we 
did find, on clearing the space in front of the long central wall, a stone platform some 4 
feet square approached by a well-preserved llight of stone steps rising from a stone 
pavement. This proved ro be the mtiin pavement of the enclosure, and led along in 
front of what must have been the central religious edifice of the community, presuma- 
bly a stupa, but so far destroyed as to furnish no conclusive evidence. The most 
interesting and important feature of the whole, though, was this, that a line of stone 
sculptures, with one exception Bodhisattva figures, originally about 4 feet 6 inches 
high, was found still in situ on either side of the approach to this now lost building, 
which line of standing figures was flanked on either side by a seated Buddha figure, 
onlv one of which was found actually in position, set a little back from the main row, 
Plate XXXII. So far as I know, these are the first free standing sculptures to be found 
in situ in Gandhara, which fact invests them with considerable interest, though it is to 
be deplored that thev were all badly damaged, in large measure apparently owing to the 
fact that the greatest depth of the mound in this part was not sufficient to cover their 
orio-inal height. Indeed, the jagged points of the neck of one Bodhisattva were found 
protruding slightlv above the surface of the mound before our first trench here was 
sunk. 

As regards the eastern portion of the site containing the monastic quadrangle, 
there is little of interest to note. The usual arrangement of cells was found built 
around the sides of a courtyard. The centre of this court, however, showed a feature 
of some interest in what appears to have been a tank whose nature as such, however, 
depends for its determination chiefly upon the covered drain that leads from it to the 
south. The numerous irregular orifices or bays in the outside wall of this tank, 
however, are not so easy to expla'n. The size of the individual opening makes one 
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hesitate to explain them as sockets for wooden pillars supporting' a superstructure and 
vet there seems no other explanation for them. 

The sculptural finds were singularlv rich and numerous. Xo complete detailed 
list of them is here given, as this will find its natural place in the illustrated catalogue 
of the Peshawar INIuseum, where the collection is now exhibited. But an even 
better idea of the extent of the finds than such a list would give, can be gathered frt)m 
the statement that they number nearly 300 fragments and fill twelve cases in the 
Museum, where they take up more tJian one entire side of the main gallerv. Consi- 
dering the entire insignificance of the site itself, a hardlv noticeable mound measuring 
125 feet in diameter, and nowhere rising more than five or six feet above the plain, 
this yield may fairly he considered phenomenal. And when it is further remembert'd 
that the site had already been exploited by the villagers to a considerable extent (for 
along th(; western edge large pits were traceable at intervals over a length of sixtv- 
five feet) the wealth of sculpture which must originally have adorned even this little 
centre of the cult is seen to have been enormous, and enables us to form some idea of 
what a dazzling scene of splendour such a stiipa site must have presented in its prime. 
For the ample traces of painting and gilding which were found show conclusivelv 
(as indeed is well known) that in the days when these Graeco-Buddhist sculptures 
were set up and worshipped, they did not then present the dull drearv monotonv of 
their present-day slate-colour, but blazed with a barbaric splendour of red and gold as 
well as other brilliant colours. To form any adequate conception of the pristine 
beauty of these ancient shrines one must compare the wealth of gold and colouring in 
the modern temples of the faith in Burma and especially Japan ; for with nothing 
before one but the dull greyness of the present ruins, thick with the dust of centuries 
and given over to the sombre lizard and other crawling things, the imagination fails 
utterly to paint again the brilliant beauties of the ancient times. 

In arranging these sculptures in the Museum an attempt has been made, so far as 
I know the first attempt of the kind, to exhibit them with some classification, and the 
collection has accordingly been divided into groups following in the main the classifi- 
cation adopted by M. Fourher in his brilliant study of the Gandhara school, and the 
same order will be followed in the present paper. 

The first section of (he collection is a miscellaneous one, containing the stucco 
fragments recovered. The majority are heads of either Buddhas or Bfxlhisattvas 
(fig. 2) but of no special interest and calling for no special remark, although 
several are of admirable execution and considerable beauty as can be seen from 
the one shown in figure 13 of Plate XXXV. There are also several animal heads, lions 
cows, and one horse’s head showing the bridle, etc., but the most interestinc fio-iir^ 
in the group is that of a warrior in armour. This figure, which is in three pieces and 
unfortunately lacks the head and right arm. stood originallv above the volute at the left- 
hand side of an arch. But as the arch was itself of earthwork merelv faced with stucco 
it was found impossible to preserve it, but it was registered photographically and is here 
reproduced in figure 3 of Plate XXXV. The figure of the warrior itself is of ^olid 
chunam and hence easily removable. It wears a double-skirted, imbricated coat of 
mail, falling to the knees, reminding one of the armour worn by Mara and Ins ho.sts in 
many of the scenes representing the Temptation of the Buddha, though here i( 
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appears in most cases to be rather quilted than imbricated in the true sense. In the 
sculpture depicting this scen^ in the present collection, however, the armour is the same 
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as in the flexure under discimsion. The feet are encased in high boots reaching 
half-wav to the knee, but the rest of th<- leg appears to be bare. The elbow of the 
left arm rests against the side, but the hand is raised totht“ shoulder and holds a shield 
narrow in the centre but with broad round ends, resembling a figure S. The face of 
this is roughly decorated. On the whole, the pose of this figure is graceful and 
natural, and the modelling good and without exaggeration. 1 am not aware of any 
exact parallel to it among the sculptures so far recovered in Gandhara and regret the 
more that our search failed to afford any trace of the corresponding figure at the other 
side of the arch. The fragment was found near the north-east end of the main stupa, 
between it and the raised platform mentioned above, but there was unfortunately 
nothing to indicate its correct original position. 

The first section of the main bodv of the collection, namely, the fragments of stone 
sculpture contains those pieces ^\hich illustrate speciall\' circhtiic elements in the art of 
Gandhara, that is to sav elements which are known to have been either indigenous in 
Indian art. or, if of foreign origin, of earlier importation and adoption than those imported 
for the first time by the Gandhara sc'hook The majority of the pieces in this section, 
numbering in all 83 stones, are fragments of cornices and borders and portions of 
friezes showing commonlv kneeling figures under ogee arches, separated one from 
another bv pilasters of the Persepolitan type. {cf. fig. 2 of PI. XXX\'). The 
cornices and borders show the imbricated or cone pattern, and frequently a row of 
brackets (not archaic) decorated above with a long line of the saw-tooth ornament. 
Other figures have the form of the* archaic Buddhist rail. '1 hus fragment No. 6q is a 
rail of this nature with three crossbars bordered above with a row ot pipal leaves with 
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points turned upwards and surmounted by two complete merlons, the component cubes 
of which are indicated bv lines drawn on the face of the stone. Others show the familiar 
eglantine motif w'lih from four to six petals {cf. Xos. 67 and 97), and the same design 
appears on a number of square medallions (Xos. 74, 75, 77, etc.). Other archaic 
elements represented are the latticed balcony (Xo. 86), the bead and reel design (Xo. 
102), the lotus, and a number of elephants. A particularly interesting stone is the 
one reproduced in figure I of Plate XXXY, where a parrot is shown beside an arch, 
the interior of which is decorated with a row of plain brackets. The execution both 
of the bird and of the fruit it is eating is excellent, even to the expression of the eye, 
:md the feathers, especially those of the tail, are indicated with great delicacy and 
success. But I fear we are not warranted in interpreting the fruit as a custard-apple, 
despite its appearance, for if Crooke is right in saying that this is an importation 
from America, it would be a sad anachronism. (Or are we perhaps justified in 
thinking that this sculpture is itself evidence against this theory ?). But perhaps the 
most interesting stone in this group is the one shown in figure 4 of the same 
plate, a large square medallion, broken at the upper left-hand corner, showing an 
exceptionally good example of the Assyrian honeysuckle motif. Curiously enough no 
other fragments of this design were recovered, which is the more to be regretted as 
the present stone is distinctly above the average of those showing this design, both 
in feeling and in execution. 

Of the new elements in Indian art originated or newly imported by the Gandhara 
school, b^■ far the most important is of course the figure of the Buddha himself. But 
although a few such figures have been introduced into this section of the Sahrlbahlol 
collection in the Museum, for historical purposes, the consideration of them in this 
paper will be reserved to the portion dealing with these figures separately. Of the 
other new elements, the most important are the cornices with brackets showing 
Corinthian capitals, of which numberless specimens were recovered. These and the 
Corinthian pilasters speak eloquently of the Greek influence under which the school 
arose, as do the friezes showing little Erotes carrying a long garland. Another new 
foreign motif x's, seen m sculpture Xo. 109, a fragment of a frieze showing a very 
ornamental scroll of vine-leaves and bunches of grapes. This design, as is well known, 
is not native to India, as the vine is not itself indigenous ; but it is less certain whether 
we owe its appearance in Indian art altogether to the Gandhara school, or whether it 
was merely here introduced for the second time. There seems no reason, however 
to differ from M. Foucherin holding that at least its use as a scroll or border is new 
in Gandhara, and the piece has accordingly been included in this section (c/'. Foucher 
p. 222). .\nother reason that might have excluded it altogether from the collection 
was the fact that it is not strictly part of the present finds, as it was found not in the 
mound excavated by me, but lying on the surface of one of the other mounds in the 
immediate neighbourhood. So long as this fact is registered, however, it seems best 
to include it with the others. It is in any case in every sense a “ Sahrlbahlol 
sculpture.” The newly-imported winged marine monster appears on the triano-ulm- 
stone Xo. 1 1 2, and winged Tritons with long spotted tails occur in fragment Xo 115 
shown in fig. 5 of Plate XXXVE The largest of the other three compartments 
in this sculpture appears to have contained one of the legendary scenes of th 
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Buddha’s life, but it is too far dainai^ed to admit of identification. Finally, the 
hi_CThlv ornamental border of eglantine is to be noticed. 

The next section, consisting of sculptures representing scenes from the legend 
of the Buddha, is in some ways the most valuable of all. It comprises 28 
stones, some of them of large size, and occupies two cases. First in the list come 
the famous four chief scenes in Gautama’s life, the birth, enlightenment, first -sermon, 
and death. The stones are all of the same size, and must have been companion 
pieces, placed somewhere along the front of the main stupa, judging from the position 
in which they were discovered. The several scenes are too well known to call for 
special description here, as the present stones show no important deviations from the 
usual tvpe. The musical instruments depicted above the head of Brahma, as ht' 
stands to receive the new-born infant, are perhaps worthy of mention in regard to the 
Birth scene (fig. 6 of PI. XXXV). 

Also, the well-defined imbrication in part at least of the armour worn by Mara’s 
host in the scene of the Temptation is noteworthy, as well as the absence of any 
bow-carrvino’ figure, as Mara himself is usually represented. As is well known, 
this representation of the Buddha’s temptation by the hosts of evil typifies in 
Gandhara art the moment of Gautama's attaining supreme enlightenment, which 
it does chieflv by reason of the near synchronism of the two events in the 
legend. Of all the different postures of the hands in Buddhist sculpture, that associa- 
ted with this scene, the posture, namely, of touching the earth with the right hand as 
the Buddha called upon the Eaith-goddess to bear witness to his right to retain the 
seat from which Mara was seeking to dislodge him (the so-called bhiimi-sparsa- 
miidra) is almost the onlv one, whose association with a given episode is nearly con- 
stant in the Gandhara school of art. The mudra associated later with equal invariable- 
ness with the third of the chief scenes, the posture called " Turning the wheel of the 
law ’’ (the dhaymachakra-mudrd) is not so unfailingly associated with this scene in 
Gandhara. Thus, the specimen in this collection shows the Buddha with right hand 
upraised in the attitude of protection (the abhnya-niudra). The symbolism of the 
wheel (representing the wheel of the law) above the tri.sul, (representing the " three 
jewels ” the Buddha, the law, and the order, the trinity of the Buddhists) and the two 
deer recalling the site of the event itself, namelv, the Deer-park at Sarnath, is common 
in Gandhara and, as usual, occurs along the front of the Buddha's seat in the present 
instance. The death-scene shows no special deviations from the usual form of com- 
position, though attention mav be drawn to the fact that the sculptor has solved the 
problem of the halo behind the head of the reclining Buddha with more success than 
is usual, and the folds of the garment, while not strictly correct, are nevertheless much 
less offensivelv those of a standing figure than is common. The whole pose of the 
fio-ure is distinctlv good, and not even in the case of the garment could it be called 
" a standing figure laid upon its side.” (Fig. 10 of PI. XXXV.) 

Another well known scene is that of the Rishi Asita casting the horoscope 
of the infant Gautama (PI. XXXI, fig. a). The royal father and mother of the 
child are seen seated in the centre of the composition, separated by Corinthian 
pilasters from the supposedly Greek girls in attendance on the (proper) left, and the 
Pishi -\sita on the right, seated on alow stool with the child on his lap. He is 
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understood to be making to 


the king that forecast of his son’s future great- 


ness which so distressed Suddhodana. The extreme (proper) right of_ this stom- is 
of special interest. Here we have a portion of a second scene, in which the figures 
of the child writing and again riding on a ram are distinct. The propriety of the ram 
is unknown to me, kit the position of this fragnient^ just beyond the scene of the 
horoscope as one would naturally progress while making the customary circumambula- 
tion with the right hand to the centre -a point which is often of assistance in determin- 
ing the identitv'’of a scene, as in this wav some hint of chronological sequence is not 
intbequentlv given— and the certain interpretation of the writing figure as typifying the 
writing lesson of the voung Siddhartha, both lead to the concludon that the stone as a 
whole^was one of a series portraying in an abbreviated form the life of the Buddha in 
chronological order, and that following the horoscope was a complex scene typifying 
the whore period of his vouth and early training. But, so tar as I know, a similar 
form of representation of’ this subject has not been found before, which lends the 
fragment added interest. Certainly in no stone that 1 am aware of is the young 
prmce depicted riding on a ram. Before leaving the subject of this sculpture, how- 
ever the singular delicacv and beauty of its execution should be noticed. Even the 
faces of the leading figures are sculptured with skill and precision, although there 
seems to be no attempt made to represent particular facial expressions. 

Sculpture No. 138 in the collection ^Pl. XXXI, fig. b) is a large fragment 
forming originally the central portion of one of those false niches built out from the 
sides of a sfitpa, on which portions of three legendary scenes are preserved, none of 
them as yet identified. The fragment shown in figure c of the same plate is the right 
side of a companion stone to figure h ; and from the two the origintd form of the 
whole sculpture can be seen, although the top of the fragment h is lost and should 
be completed so as to make the top line of the whole represent the outline of the 
double-domed chapel as seen in section or silhouette (c/, the illustrations in Foucher, 
pp. 1S4. and 185), The unbroken stone therefore originally showed in the centre at 
least four such large legendary scenes as appear in figure b, arranged one above 
another. On either side was a border of the cone-like pattern, beyond which came 
a vertical line of nine (or ten ?) small seated Buddha figures under rounded arches 
(with the exception of the topmost one, where the arch is pointed). To the right and 
left of these, again, was a further wider band of six legendary scenes arranged verticallv, 
each consisting of a standing figure of the Buddha with two companions, the outer 
edc^es of each scene being closed by Corinthian pilasters, save in the uppermost panel, 
where a third attendant was introduced to fill the space. On the outer side of each of 
thc'^e lines of legendarv scenes, furthermore, were very narrow' vertical lines of little 
Erotesin a varietv of attitudes, but all standing, and all facing the centre of the stone; 
and, like tht' rows of little’ seated Buddhas, so sunken or set back as to make the 
vertical rows of legendary scenes both large and small stand out in conspicuous relief. 
The extreme outer edges of the whole, to right and left, were decorated with a border 
of acanthus leaves, the trefoil curve above showing a scroll of five-petalled eglantine 
just within this border. The irregular spaces between this scroll and the tops of the 
rows of smaller legendary scenes and E rotes were respectively occupied bv a wor- 
shipping winged Triton and a figure keeling in adoration upon a Corinthian capital. 
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Of this original thi' present fragment (fig. b) shows only a portion of the central part, 
with portions of three of the large legendary scenes as mentioned above. In the 
lowest of these, the Buddha is seen seated cross-legged on a decorated throne under- 
neath an arch adorned with the saw-tooth pattern supported bv Corinthian pillars, now 
broken, and connecting two balconies of lattice-work resembling the archaic rail pattern 
and holding each two female figures apparently casting flowers upon the Buddha. 
The latter bolds a bowl in his left hand, which rests upon his knee, while the right 
hand is raised with the palm turned outwards in the attitude of protection [abhaya- 
ihiidra'). Both shoulders are draped and the hair is arranged in natural waves. Before 
the throne is a verv small standing figure, presumably a child, either lifting up his 
hands in supplication or making an offering, it is impossible to determine which. Xo 
other figures arc preserved save the head and uplifted right hand of a man underneath 
the (proper) left-hand balcony. This scene is separated from the one above it bv a 
fairlv w'ide band of well -carved acanthus lea \e3. In this second scene the Buddha is 
shown standing in the centre of the composition turned slightlv to the (proper) left_ 
His right hand is again upraised in the attitude of protection {ahhayamiid rd) while in 
his left lie appears to hold a small unceriain object, if he is not reallv catching up his 
garment. At his right side stands a lav figure with the right hand wrapped in his 
mantle, his h-tnds seeminglv clasped. Next to this figure stands \'a]’rapani with the 
vajra in his left hand, and in his right an uncertain object resembling a bunch of flowers. 
The tigun- is nude to the waist as usual, and wears a short dhoti tailing to the knees. 
At his right, again, is a monk. The lower right-hand corner of the scene is lost, but 
above the figure’s just described, ail ot which are standing in the right foreground, four 
other figures are shown leaning out of tne background. Three of these are, unfortun- 
ately, too badlv damaged to allow of certain recognition, but the roval head-dress of 
the fourth leads to the conclusion that they all represent Devas, one worshipping, the 
others casting flowers upon the Buddha. A similar figure is shown in the background 
on the (proper) left. A large part of this half of the scene is lost, but two complete 
figures are preserved. The one immediately at the Buddha’s left is a voung lavman 
with the right shouldiT bare and the right hand raised, holding aloft what seems to be 
a small jar. This is undoubtedly the leading figure in the scene, and the one whose 
identity would give thf' clue to the interpretation of the whole. On his left, again, is a 
female figure turned slightly away from him. Her left hand is raised to her head 
while with her right she clutches the garment of the man. The presence of Vajrapani 
and the monk ought to place the scene chronologically subsequent to the enlighten- 
ment and it is barelv possible that we have here a representation of the conversion 
of L’grasena {cf. Foucher, page 520). The embarrassed attitude of the voung woman 
and the youthful appearance of the male figure are in favour of this assumption, but 
the total absence of any musical instrument makes it at least uncertain. If the exact 
nature of the object held in the young man's hand could be determined, the question 
might perhaps be solved, but I cannot myself feel any certainty as regards this point. 
The composition would, at any rate, represent this legend more adequately than the 
sculpture tentatively so identified by M. Foucher (p. 522). The second musician in that 
scene hardly compensates for the absence of the girl. And it is possible that were our 
stone complete, the more obvious clues to the scene would be given. The third scene 
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at the top of the stone shows the Buddha again seated cross-legged on an ornamental 
throne. His hands appear to be held in the posture of turning the wheel of the law (the 
dharmachakra-}midra)\iVi\-ih*i scene certainly has nothing whatever to do with the first 
sermon. At either side of the throne stands a diminutive figure with clasped hands, 
just inside the pillars which, though now broken, must have originally supported balconies 
connected presumablv bv an arch as in the lowest scene. The entire left side of the 
composition is lost and the upper portion of even the fragment preserved is verv badlv 
damaged, but the balcony on the right with one female figure is intact and two figures 
beneath it are onlv slightly injured. The one nearer the Buddha is a woman seated 
on a richly ornamented stool, with a female attendant standing behind her. Both of 
these have their hands clasped in the direction of the Buddha. But the scene is so 
badlv damaged that 1 hesitate to make any suggestion as to its identitv. It might 
concei\ablv be anv one of several, but a hypothesis in these circumstances could not 
be more than a mere guess. 

The fragment shown in fig. c of Plate XXXI shows only a verv narrow strip from 
the extreme (proper) left of the main central scenes of the original whole, eight of the 
small seated Buddhas, and the arch of the ninth and missing figure below, four of the 
smaller legendary scenes, the row of Erotes and the acanthus border, with the Triton 
and kneeling figure above. Of the four large legendary scenes the lowermost frag- 
ment shows merely the damaged bust of some royal or Bodhisattva figure (whose face 
is missing) and the head and shoulders of a similar figure above it (a Deva ?) holding 
a flower in its raised right hand. Of the scene above this only one figure is preserved, 
that of a woman standing and holding in her raised right hand what might be a round 
mirror, and in her left a long and narrow object of doubtful character. Above this, 
onlv the figure of one seated monk is preserved with another figure above and behind 
it. while the uppermost fragment shows a small nude figure apparently waving a 
cloth above its head. X'one of these scenes I fear are susceptible of interpretation, as 
the fragments preserved are far too slight to afford conclusive evidence. Xor can 
any guess be hazarded as to the significance of the smaller and obviouslv much abbre- 
viated legendarv scenes to the right. 

Several other similar fragments of the other false niches of the main sffipa were 
recovered, especially one large but badly damaged one representing certainly, in the 
main scenes, the voluptuous life in the harem and the later abandonment of his home 
bv the prince Siddhartha, in other words the Great Renunciation.* But the condition 
of the stone does not permit of successful reproduction. The large fragment Xo 
152 is especially interesting. This is also from the central portion of the orimnal 
whole, and the central one of the fragmentary scenes preserved calls for special 
mention, as it appears to represent a scene hitherto unknown in Gandhara The 
Buddha, standing with Vajrapani on his right, is turned slightly toward a fio-ure 
on his (proper) left who kneels on one knee before the entrance to some double-domed 
building at the extreme left of the composition. This is undoubtedly the princi al 
figure in the group, and the one upon whose identity the interpretation of the whole 
depends. The other figures in the scene are damaged and of no apparent importance 

' 1 am indebted te Dr. N’ugel tor havintr pointed out the agreement Itetwecn the two frao-m 
No. 1 54. in the collection. “ “ 
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But whereas a mere kneeling figure would be practically impossible to identify 
the present one is distinguished by the fact that he appears to be crouching behind a 
large tree, whose base, however, is raised well above the surface of the ground. 
This seems certainly to give the clue ta the meaning of the composition, and unless 
I am much mistaken, the whole represents that one of Nanda's several attempts 
to escape from the monastery which is recounted bv Beal on page 373 of his 
Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, fn the absence of the Master, Nanda, 
whose conversion or consecration Buddha had effected by force regardless of 
the subject’s wishes, attempted to run away from the monastery (which 1 believe 
the double domed chapel to n^presentl, but the Buddha realizing the situation bv 
virtue of his ntiraculous power, suddenly appeared in the Xvagrodha garden 
through which X'anda was hastening. Perceiving the Buddha, therefore, 
Xanda attempted to hide behind a tree, but the Master observing this caused the 
tree to rise suddenly from its place and thus disclosed the culprit, which is the 
moment intended in our sculpture. 

Other familiar scenes represented in this section are, the Departure from Kaplla- 
vastu (Xo. 134). the Dipankarajataka (X’o. 135) and a very interesting scene from the 
story of the conversion of Kasyapa tX’o. 136). The Buddha is shown seated within 
the fire temple in meditation, while the story of the fears of fire aroused in the minds 
of the Brahmans by the effulgence of his person is amusingly called to mind by the 
figures of two voung ascetics mounting to the top of the building bv a ladder carrying 
large water-jars, obviously to put out the supposed conflagration. The venomous ser- 
pent overcome bv the Buddha on this occasion is seen meeklv cratvling into the 
begging bowl which is placed before the Buddha’s seat. The Dream of the Queen 
Pdaya is depicted in X’o. 13S, but there is nothing in the treatment of the theme 
calling for special mention. I should like to add here that the Museum possesses 
another representation of this scene, presented by Major Rawlinson, which 
is of very special interest. .\s is well known, the sacred white elephant which Mava 
conceived to be approaching her, entered and remained in her right side only, 
according to the accepted legend. For this reason in all Gandhara sculptures 
depicting this scene Maya is shown lying on her left side, with her head to the proper 
left of the stone; though it should be noted that the older school of Indian art is not 
careful as regards this point {cf. Foucher, p. 293). But in the piece presented by 
Major Rawlinson the queen is lying with her head to the right. This does not. 
however, implv any negligence of the tradition on the part of the sculptor ; for once 
having placed her so, he has not hesitated to keep with the tradition bv the simple 
device of representing her as lying with her back to the spectators. Thus, in place 
of her face, w'e see merely her coiffure, and the approaching elephant is still permitted 
access to the traditionally correct right side. An admirable fragment of the wrestling 
match is seen in No. 143, and the Slaughter of the Elephant by Devadatta 
in No. 142. For despite one’s first inclination to call this stone the Sub- 
jection of the Elephant by the Buddha, the nudity of the human figure precludes 
the possibility of its being Gautama, and it must accordingly refer to Devadatta 
jealously killing the elephant which was to bring back the victorious Siddhartha from 
the games. 


Q 
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Following these legendary scenes in the Museum come certain stones which I 
have called Devotional Sculptures, as they appear to be connected with the cult of 
Buddhism rather than to illustrate the story of Buddha’s life. Such is the very fine stone 
shown in Plate XXXII, fig. b. (No. 171 in the Museum). The Buddha is depicted 
seated cross-legged (his hands in the dharviachakra-mudra) on a highly conventional 
lotus supported by three kneeling elephants holding lotuses in their uplifted trunks. 
(The one facing, it should be noticed, is injured.) His right shoulder is bare and he 
wears no moustache. The protuberance on the skull (the n^nlsjk, one of the physical 
characteristics of the Buddha’s person) is prominent, and the hair of the head combed 
back from the forehead and waved in a natural and graceful manner. Beside him 
stand two Bodhisattvas. The one on the proper right is nude to the waist, save for 
some slight draperv over the left shoulder, and wears the usual necklaces and the 
jewelled cord over the left shoulder and under the right arm. The hand (which is 
damaged) is raised, while the left arm is entirely lost. The figure wears a moustache 
and the elaborate head-dress shows a large medallion in front, without, however, 
anv trace of a lesser Buddha figure. This was probably relegated to a balcony at 
the corner of the composition above the Bodhisattva's head, as is seen in the 
altogether analogous sculpture Xo. 158, but the corner is unfortunately lost. The Bod- 
hisattva figure on the proper left of the Buddha is similarly nude to the waist but does 
not wear the jewelled cord. There is no moustache and the head is decorated merelv 
with an elaborate coiffure strongly resembling a large wig. In this case also the 
probable balconv above with a smaller seated Buddha as well as the right hand is miss- 
ing. But the left arm and hand were recovered after the photograph here published was 
taken, and I am glad to be able to state that it holds the expected alabastron. Above 
the Buddha’s head is an intricate mass of divine flowers, not unlike the passion-flower, 
amid which little genii are seen in attitudes of devotion, the central one holding a 
wreath directly above the Buddha's head. It should be noticed that the carving 
here is exceptionally deep and fine, the stalks and many of the petals being in the 
round. At the Buddha’s right shoulder appears a small figuri' leaning forward out of 
the background, obviously in worship, which must obviously have had a pendant on 
the left. Underneath the whole, finally, along the front of the base, is an elaborate 
design in lotuses, but badly damaged towards the left. As mentioned above, the sculp- 
ture Xo, 158 is very similar, the Buddha being seated as before with his hands in 
the same posture {^dhannachakra-inndra). Similarly, the Bodhisattva on his right 
wears a high head-dress, of the same general type as that in the previous sculpture 
but not identical. His right hand, which was raised, is lost, and In his left he carries a 
doubled wreath or garland like that shown in figure 8 of Plate XXX'V. The 
Bodhisattva on the left here, again, wears no head-dress, but has his hair arranged 
man elaborate loop to the left, as seen in fig. ^ of Plate XXXIH. He does wear 
the jevelled cord. The right hand is raised with the back of the hand outward, but it 
does not appear to be holding any attribute. The left hand is again held down at the 
>ldc but is damaged, and it is not certain whether it held an alabastron or not. Now, are 
these tht Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara and Maitreva respectiv'elv ? I am inclined to 
think they are. For although the right hand of the Bodhisattva standing on the 
(proper) right of the Buddha in sculpture Xo. 171 is broken off, the .shape of the 
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fracture above the hand points to its having originallv held a lotus. Further- 
more, the Buddha seated in the little balcony above the corresponding Bodhisattva 
on the right in sculpture Xo. 158 has his hands folded in the dhyana-mudra 
and seems to represent Amitabha, while the presence of the alabastron in the 
left hand (recovered after the photograph) of the other Bodhisattva in the sculpture 
shown in fig. b of Plate XXXI 1 is equally positive evidence for identifying him with 
Maitrgva. Of course it is obvious that the figures do not absolutelv agree in both 
sculptures, but in general the correspondence is such that they may safely be assumed 
to represent the same persons, and perhaps more could not be expected in the 
Gandhara school. 

Other interesting stones which have been included in this section for convenience 
are shown in figure 2 of Plate XXXV. They represent, the upper one the cult of 
Siddhartha’s turban, the second the cult of the bowl, and the third and the fourth the 
cult of the relics. For, however improbable a form for this last subject the figure 
occurring on both these fragments may at first appear, the position of a precisely similar 
figure following a representation of the Buddha’s cremation reproduced by M. Foucher 
on page 587 of his work on Gandhara art leaves no doubt as to the identity and 
significance of the figure here. 

The Bodhisattva figures recovered (a few of which are shown in Plate XXXIII) 
form quite a collection by themselves, and one of great interest and value. As is well 
known, the problems connected with the Bodhisattvas and their identification are 
among the most difficult with which the student of Gandhara art is concerned. The 

o 

question as to how far the Bodhisattva theory had been developed at this period, has 
never been finally answered, and how far we are justified in attaching specific names to 
the Bodhisattva figures of this school is uncertain. But the Sahrlbahlol sculptures 
alone show such a distinct fixation of type, particularly as regards the head-dresses 
worn, that it is impossible to escape the conviction that the development had alreadv 
advanced considerablv, perhaps more than has been generally acknowledged. The 
tlifficulties of the problem are many. In later Buddhist art the various Bodhisattvas 
have certain attributes which serve to differentiate them and make their recognition 
comparativelv easv. But in Gandhara the case is not so easv. Here we are dealing 
with an earlier phase of both art and religion, and these attributes do not appear to 
have as vet become so fixed and constant as in later times. It is the same here as in 
the case of the various micdras mentioned above. The aids upon which the student 
might hope to depend either fail him altogether or are misleading. A further 
difficulty lies in the fragmentary nature of the majority of the sculptures recovered. 
As in the case of large Buddha figures, the hands of the larger Bodhisattvas 
also were not carved out of the same block as the main body of the figure, but were 
from the beginning carved separately and added to the finished statue. For in this 
wav the artist was saved the labour of cutting away the vast amount of superfluous 
stone that would have been necessary had he worked with a block of sufficient 
thickness to include the hands, which regularly project considerably beyond the 
lines of the body itself. It thus happens that the majority of large Bodhisattva 
figures lack the hands and consequently the distinguishing attributes. The onlv 
significant characteristic left us in many cases is the form of the head-dress. 
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The importance of this for a right interpretation of the sculpture is clear from the- 
importance attached to it in the later Buddhist literature, where it is expressly 
stated that " they are to be recognised by their head-dresses But as yet unfortunately 
we do not know the forms peculiar to individual Bodhisattvas in Gandhara. Nor. 
indeed, considering how variable and indeterminate the other attributes and mudras 
are, is it perhaps to be expected that the type was so fixed and invariable as later. 
But the sculptures under review seem certainly to justify the conclusion that the art 
had already progressed well along the road to such fixation, at least. Thus, we have 
noticed above that both the figures which appear to be Avalokitesvara in the devo- 
tional pieces discussed wear similar high head-dresses, while both the Maitrevas show 
nothing but the coiffure. The ugly wiglike appearance of the latter in the sculpture 
shown in figure h of Plate XXXII, is perhaps sufficient reason for its having vielded, 
as the representation tended to approach uniformity, to the more graceful stvle shown 
in the case of the second sculpture. Howevcw this mav be, no other Bodhisattva 
figure was found showing the same coiffure as that in this figure, whereas several 
heads were recovered which reproduce more or less exactly the tvpe of coiffure 
worn bv the second Maitreya. Instances are the two figures h and c of Plate XXXIll, 
the former of which gives us in the posture of the hands a further reason to suppose 
that Maitreya is meant ; for the dharmachakra-mudra. according to Griinwedel, is the 
normal characteristic of this Bodhisattva in Tibetan art. If, then, our reasons for 
assuming that the Bodhisattva on the left of the Buddha in the devotional 
sculptures is Maitreya, are sufficient, and if we are right in following the dictum 
of the Amitayur-Dhyana-Sutra, arc we not justified in assuming that this type 
of head-dress, namely, a coiffure bound with pearls and characterized chieflv 

by a large loop above and to the left of the forehead, regularlv indicates 
Maitreya in the Gandhara school ? I think we are, and if reference be made to 
figure 140 in Grunwedel and Burgess’s “Buddhist Art in India ” (page 192) 

it will be seen that here again in the Bodhisattva figure on the left, which 

Grunwedel identifies with Maitreya, the same type of head-dress or coiffure 

occurs. 


The determination of the figures of AvalokiteAmra is more difficult. The 
correspondence between the head-dresses of the two figures so identified in the 
devotional sculptures above is not exact enough to give us a final standard, but that 
Avalokite§vara wears a high head-dress as opposed to the coiffure of Maitreva seems 
certain. Such a high head-dress appears in figure a of Plate XXXIII, and this mav 
possibly be Avalokitesvara. If, furthermore, one of the two medallions recovered 
at this site originally fitted on to the disc in the centre of the head-dress, the case 

is much strengthened. For that this disc did originally support such a medallion -‘s 

certain, from the form of the medallions themselves (which are pierced to fit just 
such a column as occurs in the centre of the disc) and both these medallions show a 
figure coriespondmg to the Amitabha of later times. Unfortunatelv the sculpture 
m Its present condition does not allow of our determining exactly which one of the 
t« o belonged to ,t, but that one of then, did, eeen.s very highly probable, and if so 

the figure ,3 almost certatnly .Vaiokitesyara ; but I fear that it is impossible to affirm' 
it With certaintv. 
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Another head with a similar high head-dress is shown in figure 14 of Plate XXXY, 
but whether this originally supported the other of the two medallions is impossible to 
determine. It is not improbable, however : and if so, this head also would seem to be 
Avalokitesvara, but more than this cannot be claimed. 

An entirely different type is seen in figure 12 of the same plate, where 
the peculiar pose of the head is striking. That both pose and head-dress 
are significant seems certain from the fact that the later excavations at Takht-i-Bahi 
yielded an exact counterpart ; but unfortunately I have no clue to an identi- 
fication either of this figure, nor of the exquisite little stone head shown in figure d of 
Plate XXXIII. 

Of the Buddha figures in the collection there is less to say. 

Plate XXXIV illustrates some of the be^t, and the exceptional delicacv and 
beauty of figure a arc obvious. The large standing Buddha in figure b is also 
excellent, but the nose is slightly injured. The face of the head shown in figure c was 
found split off, and has been fastened on in the photograph bv a strino- 
tied around the Jisjutlsiia. The departure from the usual tvpe is noteworthy, 
and the striking similarity between this head and the one shown in figure 15 of Plate 
XXX\’ leads to the thought that possibly both are by the same artist. Figure (/in 
Plate XXXI represents the largest of the heads recoyered, and will, I think, be 
acknowledged as unusually strong and betiutiful. But of equal interest with the 
heads are some of the other fragments of Buddha figures recovered. Thus the hand 
shown in figure 9 of Plate XXX\ is remarkable for the well-defined webbing between 
the fingers, one of the physical characteiistics of the Buddha figure, while the 
edge of the botyl shown in figure 7 of the same plate is interesting for the careful 
indication bv means of grooving on its edge of the fourfold nature of the Buddha’s 
begging -bowl. 

Of all the stone sculptures recoyered, however, perhaps the best, next to the 
beautiful seated Buddha on Plate XXXIV, is the remarkably fine group of Kubera and 
HaritI shown in Plate XXXI I, fig. c. That there is a tendency towards exaggeration 
in the treatment of the trunk in the case of the male and of the breasts in the case of 
the female figure is undeniable, and the legs are disproportionately short. ^ But with all 
these defects the sculpture is extremely graceful and pleasing ; the profile of Hariti 
being hardlv rivalled for delicacy and real womanly grace in Gandhara art. It is 
marvellous that the piece has not been more damaged, but indeed the majority of 
these Sahrlbahlol sculptures are in an unusual state of preservation, as can be seen 
from the illustrations here given. Are we justified in concluding from this fact that 
the site was never the scene of wilful vandalism ? That it tvas destroyed by fire is 
certain from the abundant evidence afforded by the excavations, but the condition of 
the sculptures tvould seem to indicate that the conflagration was accidental rather 
than intentional. Only it must be acknowledged that if this was the case, it is extra- 
ordinary that no attempt was made by the monks to recover the better preserved of 
the images after the accident. But however this may be, it is to be hoped that it 


‘ Dr. Bloch .suggests that this shortness of the limbs ma> be intentional, in view of the dwarfish nature 
assigned to Kubera, as a Yaksha, in later art. 
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is an evidence that the other mounds in the immediate neighbourhood hold similarly 
rich treasures. That Sahribahlol as a whole is one of the most important and 
promising sites on the Frontier is amply proven. 


D. B. Spooner. 



EXCAVATIONS AT LAURIYA 



Fig. I. 01 .Nandangai h. from south. 


.A. brief account of the excatarions; conducted bv me at Lauriva' to the north 
of Bettiah, has already been publislied in the Annual Report for 1904-05, on 
pa^es '^8-40. The excavations were carried out bv me in March 1905 : but 
owinc^ to ill-health and mv subsequent absence from India on lontj leave, the publica- 
tion of a more detailed report has been delayed up to the present time. As will be 
seen from mv previous account, mv operations were restricted entirely to four of the 

' There are two L.auri\as in the Champaran District of Bengal, each of which derives its name from an 
Asoka column standing there. The second Lauriva is some 20 miles nerth-west of Ke.s.ariya. in the south- 
western corner 01 the district. To distinguish it from the present f.auriya, it is sometimes referred to as 
‘ Lauriya Araraj.’ while the first Lauriya, which is 14 miles north of Bettiah, has been called ‘Lauriva- 
Navandgaih.’ ‘ Navandgai h’, however, is a misspelt form of the modern name of the old fort, south-west of 
the village of Lauriya. Its correct transliteration is • Xandangaih.’ The name Lauriya has been derived 
from laar ‘ a phallus ’ iSkt. /ugudu 'a stick’), and is due to the modern worship of the two Asoka columns as 
phallic emblems. 
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earthen mounds, Avhich certainly form the most conspicuous group of remains 
around the village of Laurlva. Unfortunately, neither time nor funds were then 
available to attack the problem of the Nandangarh, an enormous mass of ruined brick 
structures, as it appears to be, now thickly overgrown with trees and brushwood. 
It is, however, intended to attempt a solution of this verv puzzling ruin at some 
future occasion, for the discoveries made in the earthen mounds north of the 
Nandangarh certainly lead me to expect that its thorough excavation will vield some 
verv important and interesting results. At present it will be sufficient to mention 
that the Nandangarh forms an irregular quadrangle, the northern and eastern sides of 
which measure about 2,000 feet, while the western side is onlv 1,600 feet long, and 
the southern side has been shortened to onlv 1,100 feet. A distant view of the Garh. 
as it looks when viewed from the south, is published as fig. i of this article. A 
very similar structure, as far as one is able to judge from preliminarv observation, 
stands about 15 miles north of the Nandangarh ; its name is variouslv spelt Janklgarh 
or Chanklgarh. There is a very striking resemblance between those two garhs, 
which, by the way, may be seen one from the top of the other. In regard to the 
Nandangarh, my subsequent account will. 1 think, demonstrate that it probablv contains 
the remains of an Ar.x. or Acropolis, of an ancient citv, and if this surmise ultimatelv 
should turn out to be correct, the remains there must go back to a verv remote 
age.^ 

It was to the curious earthen mounds, north of the Nandangarh and of the 
modern village of Lauriya, that my operations in March 1905 were entirely res- 
tricted. They had remained a puzzle ever since Cunningham described them for the 
first time in 1861-62," and no subsequent writer on the subject had been able to 
solve the riddle. Only one clue seemed to exist, to which any significance could be 
attached. I refer to the discovery, mentioned in the Bengal Administration Report 
for i868-6g, of " some leaden coffins containing unusually long human skeletons. 
Mr. G. B. Moore, of the Lauriya farm, informed me that this discoverv was 

reported to have been made in the mound marked 1 on the map of Lauriya. Apart 

from this, however, no other finds of any importance are known to have been made in 
any of the mounds, and it was evident from the beginning, that, in order to sohm the 

problem, it would be necessary to dig a trench through the centre of several of them, 

from the top right down to the bottom, irrespective of any possible chances of 
making any finds of antiquities inside of them. 

I selected altogether four mounds for this operation, vies., those marked M, N, 
F, and H, in the map on Plate XXXVII 1. Before, however, entering into details in 
regard to my excavations, I have a few words to add about the arrtingement of the 
mounds ; — 


As uill be obser\ ed from the map. the mounds are arranged in three line; 


five each. 


of 


varving 


in height from 43 8' to 16' 5" and even less, for the four small 


> Both the Nandangarh and the Jankig.a,h have occasionally been looked upon as Buddhist Stupas, and 
various attempts have been made by previous investigators to identify them with some of the siapas referred 

* a -uckiq, howerer, for oil' knowledge of private life in Ancient India, some of those 

supposed btnpas are tne remains ol entirely secular buildincxs. 

- a. b'. R., Voi. I, pp. 68-72. ^ 

’ .4. S. R. . \ ol. I, p. 70, Note. 
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mounds at O are certain!}' not more than a few feet high. Two of the lines follow 
the direction from north to south, while the third extends from west to east. The 
A.soka Column stands a little to the north of mounds A and B. The outer ap- 
pearance of the mounds mav be gathered from the photographs of mounds D and X, 
shown on Plate XXXIX. Some of them, like D, are overgrown with low brushwood ; 
while others, like X", are quite barren, the earth or yellow clay, of which they consist, 
being almost as hard as stone. In shape they are more or less conical, but the 
suggestion offers itself at once that, originally, they may have been somewhat 
hemispherical, their present form being due to the action of rain-water. The material 
of which the mounds are built has always attracted the attention of previous 
observers. It is a vellow clav, now almost as hard as stone, and quite different from 



Fig. Clav from funeral mounds, w itli traces of grass. Scale about -J. 

the white soil around them. A further feature, that should be kept in mind, is the 
remains of an old streamlet, or nala, now quite dry in the winter season. It may 
be seen quite distinctlv in front of mound X on Plate XXXIX {b), and it will be 
observed on the map as an irregular, single line, encircling the group of mounds from 
the north, west, and south, and separating them from the Xandangarh. 

The first point that manifested itself on cutting through the mounds, was the fact 
that thev had been built up of lavers of yellow clay, a few inches in thickness, 
with rrrass and leaves of trees laid between them. The clay broke off in irreg- 

O 

ular cakes, such as the piece shown in fig. 2, on which a number of irregular 
lines indicate the blades of grass that had originally been laid between this and the 

R 
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adjacent stratum. Two leaves of a tree are seen on the two lumps of clav shown in 

fig. 3. Their shape mav possibly suggest a ^uTtrec* 
{shorea robusfa). in regard to the provenance of the 
vtilow clav, the evidence pointed to the fact, that it had 
been taken out of the bed of one of the nearest rivers, 
presumably the Gandak, which is about 15 miles distant 
from Lauriva. A number of calcareous concretions, 
known to the natives as kankar or «///’«;•, togethtw with 
various kinds of pebbles, rounded and smoothed bv the 
action of running water, were found bv me embedded 
in the clav of the mounds. Specimens of them have 
been examined bv Mr. E. Vredenburg, of tbe Geologi- 
cal Survey, whose note on them will, no doubt, be found 
interesting. He wrote to me as follows ; — 

“ The limestone is of the form usually found as nodules in alluvial soils, to which the 
name ‘kankar’ has usually become restricted in our geological literature. It is, therefore, 
probable that the clav con.stituting the mounds has been obtained from some bed in the Gangetic 
alluvium. .\t the same time, the presence of rolled pebbles renders it verv plausible; that it should 
have been obtained in the Ganclak river, probably from a clay bed exposed in the river bank. 
The pebbles consist of rocks that arc abundantly found in the Himalaya, from uhere they would 
have found their way into the Gandak river. There is one specimen of a fossil for sub-fossil) 
shell, resembling the fresh water ./?/;//)«//(/ /vV?, though not suflicientlv weil preserved to identify 
it with certainty. It probably comes from the Gangetic alluvium just like the ‘kankar.’ 

The following identilications ha\c been made for the several specimens : — 

(i ,) Three pebbles of quartzite, such as mav have been obtained fiom the denudation of the 
ancient sub-metarnorphic hed.s, common in the ouTt Himalayas. 

[2] Decomposed slate or ‘ phyllite,’ probably from the same system. 

(3; A mixture of the iron ores, ‘lucmatite’ and *' limonite.” containing a great deal of 
mica. '1 his is an alteration product, to which it is difficult to assign its age and 
origin. It may have been derived from some altered bed of the ancient systems, 
but it is just as possible that it may be a concretion from the Gangetic alluvium. 

(4) Cast of a shell, apparently the fresh water ampullar ia. 

f'5) Calcar(;ous concretions, • kankar,’ from the Gangetic alluvium." 

Of far greater importance, iiowever. were the discoveries made in mounds M and X. 

I found here, at a depth of from 6 to 12 feet, a small deposit of human bones, mixed 
up with charcoal, and a small gold leaf, with the figure of a 
standing female, staniped upon it. One of those two gold leaves, 
found in M is shown in full size in fig, 4. The fragments of bones 
were exceedingly brittle and difficult to separate from the hard clav, 
to which they stuck. However, a fragment of an upper human 
jaw, .about in size, showed in one place two holes, one above 
the other, for one of the upper frontal teeth, and this may perhaps 
point to the fact that the person to whom it belonged, had 
died at a young age, while he, or she, was changing his or her 



Fig. 4 . Gold leaf, 
vvilli imasjc ot Prtini'}. 
Full size. 

teeth.’ 



Fig y Cl.av from I..Turiva 
mounds, with leaves ot saf-tree. 
Scale ; about g 


‘ 1 owe this suggestion to my friend, Dr. 
bones. 


H. Finch, M.D., of Calcutta, to whom I showed the fragments of 
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A little below the two deposits of human bones, -which, bv the wav, exhibited 
every sign of having been burnt, before being deposited inside the top of the mounds. — 
1 came upon a circular hole, a few inches in diameter at the beginning, but widening 
considerablv, as I went deeper down. This hollow shaft ran right through the centre 
of the two mounds, and it was perfectlv evident, that it had been formed bv an enor- 
mous wooden post, which had originallv been placed inside the middle of the mound, 
and had been eaten up bv white-ants, the nests of which could be traced everywhere 
around it. In fact, the end of one of these two wooden posts was found quite 
intact at the bottom of mound N, where the yellow clay stopped and the grey, sandy 
soil of the surrounding fields commenced. Phis shaft is shown on Plate XL. I 
continued digging around it to a depth of about six feet, when water was reached, ‘ 
without, however, reaching the end of the wooden post.' The end of the second 
hollow shaft in mound M has not been followed up. This would have necessitated a 
great amount of verv heavv earth-work, for which neither sufficient time nor funds were 
at my disposal, and it appeared to me extremely doubtful if the result obtained would 
in anv wav have justified such an expenditure. So much, at least, has been made certain 
bv mv excavations, that the earthen mounds at Lauriya had some connection letth 
the funeral rites of the people 'who erected them, and it now only remains for me to 
state how I believe this connection to have been effected. 

If we turn to the ancient Prayogas. the Yedic books on ritual, ® we find that 
after the bones of a cremated person had been collected and deposited in an urn, a 
swrtSrtWrt, or funeral monument, either of bricks or of lumps of earth {losta), was built 
over them. Such a monument evidently did not. under ordinary circumstances, reach 
the statelv height of most of the Buddhist Stupas, for we find it mentioned that it 
should be built up to the height of a human body. Its shape, also, generally appears 
to have been some form of a square, for we find round smasanas referred to onlv 
occasionallv bv Apastamba and Hiranyakesin. However, the \’edic Sutras appa- 
rentlv do not describe the most ancient form of burial that existed in India. For in 
the Vedic Hymns we meet with certain verses which help us much better to under- 
stand the construction of the funeral mounds at Lauriya. 

1 refer especially to two verses in the iSth hymn of the 10th book of the Rg- 
\’eda, the famous Funeral Litany of Ancient India In verse 13 we read as follows : — 

■' I raise the earth around thee ; that I lay down this lump of earth, should not 
do me anv harm, 

> Thehollow opcninc of the shaft w as filled with water, w hen I e.xposed it. The water had remained inside 
it since the end of the last rains, about the end of October, when the water level, of course, is much higher than 
in the dry season, in March, when I exposed the shaft. 

- The total length of the wooden shaft must have exceeded 40 teet, if it really consisted of one single beam 
only But even for a Sal tree, this would be an enormous height. ;ind 1 feel rather inclined to believe that the hollow 
inside the mound had been foimed by two or more pieces of wood, placed one above the other. It tnus becomes 
possible to explain a number of corroded iron nails, found especially in mound H. which may have been used 
•n joinino the various beam' together. I feel, however, quite certain about the fact that the post found 
in X. consisted of .'<ff-wood. Scarcely any other kind of wood, available locally, would have been preserved 
for so mans’ years inside the earth Besides. .otZ-w cod could be had in great abundan.ce from the lower slopes 
of the Himalaya, which are at no great distance from Lauriya. 

^ An admirable summary of the funeral rites of the ancient Indians according to the Vedic Sutras will be 
found in Dr. IL. Caland’ s book : Die alf-inttische>i Todten iind Bestattiini^s gcbri'uche. (Verh, dcs koni iki 
Ahademie van Weteuschappen tc AmUerdavi, iSg6)-, also, somewhat shorter, in .4. Hillebrandf’s Riiual-Lit- 
teratiir, Buhler's Grzindriss, III. 2 , pp . Sy ff . 
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" Mav the manes hold this pillar tor thee, and may Yama prepare a seat for 
thee in the other world * 

I doubt if anvone, in reading this verse of the Rg-Veda, would not at onee 
remember the construction of mounds ]\I and X. as described above. They consi>t 
of layers of earth or clav, raised around a wooden post or pillar, just as the funeral 
monuments, referred to in the Vcdic yer-^e, must have been. Indeed, while I was 
carrying out the excavations, this passage from the \'eda occurred to me at once, 
and it is only with the help of this verse from the Rg-\'eda, that I have been able to 
properly understand the results of my digging in mounds M and X at Lauriva. 

But the same \'edic hvmn helps us also a good deal further. \Ve read in its loth 


verse the following — 

" Go to thv mother, this earth, the widely extending, very gracious F ythivl. 

" That maiden (sc, the earth), soft a', wool to the pious, may protect 

thee from the abode of destruction.” ' 

From this verse it becomes evident that we must look upon the two female 
hgures, found with the bone deposits inside of mounds M and X (see fig. 4) as 
images qt Prthivl, the Earth-Goddess, to whose tender care the dead body had 
been entrusted, to protect it against ('omplete di-struction [nirrtcr iipasihdt), as the 
\ edic poet expresses himself. Mr. Marshall, to whom 1 communicated this explana- 
tion of the Lauriva gold leaves, very kindly drew my attention to similar images of 
a female deity, found inside the ancient tombs tu Mvcentie and other prehistoric 
sites in Greece.’ Tin.- image on gold leaves from Mycenaean tombs bears a very 
striking similarity to the ktiuriya female deity, and as I find it described as an 
image of Kvbele, I gather that its metining probtibly tdso was \erv much like that 
of the PrfhivJ from Lauriya, the underlying idea of both being that the remains of 
the dead person are entrusted to the tender cares of .Mother Earth, the all-preserving, 
ho, as the above-quoted Vedic hymn so neatly and precisely puts it, will protect 
the dead from final annihilation {uirrtcr iipasthaF. 1 cannot, however, rr-frain from 
pointing out specially in this connection, that it has been the help 0/ F.'o passages 
ffom the lig-Veaa. that / have oeen able to correctly understand the results of my 
excavations at Imuriya. 

This fact inspires me with rather sanguine hopes for the future exploration of the 


R. V. X. iS, 13 : — 

it tc sinhluiCuni p! tkivnh t-jat parhnaih ; 
loyam nidadiian mo aliam n'tant. 
i-tam sthi'ii/aih pitnro dh.lrayantu 
te ty.i t iiiiiah sodan.i tc minotu. 

R. 1 . c., V. 10 ; — 

i po sayta uifitayaih. bl.ihiinit efbti;. 
uyuvvacasnrh Prthivhh. siiCev.irii. 

T r iiaiiiradri yiivatir dak^m.'ivate 
aj tva patu nirrfey upastlmt. 

See Tsountas and Manaft. The Myicnaean .-J.- 


[nndi,} ;S-S' f. , \ V r " . jr, ; also Schiietnann, 

P f The oldest C.iU.atioa of Gyceec. LondJ, JZ’ 

inirial chamber frni to the stone figure ot a female, found inside a prehistoric 

iiPtFFflFdFlgrFllF .F"" 
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EXCAVATIONS AT LAURIYA. 


A 

Nandangarh, the citadel, or Acropolis, of the ancient citv, to which the Smasdna^ or 
burial-ground, to the north of it belonged. That an Intimate connection must have 
existed between both sites, cannot, I believe, be doubted.' And in regard to the 
date to which thi- burial mounds belonged, I think that, apart from the fact of their 
having revealed to us funcr.al customs which find an exact parallel in a \’edic 
hymn, it is evident that thev must g.> back to a period before the time of Asok;i. 

I look upon the mounds at Lauriva as the remains of some roval tombs, similar, 
perhaps, to the Chaityas of the X’rjis^, Mallas and other Rajput clans, of which 
we find mention made occasionallv in Buddhist litr-rature.' It looks ;is if the-e 
roval tombs constituted some sort of national samctuarv for each of those tribes, 
and we can scarcelv go wrong in supposing that the tombs at Lauriya, likewise, 
attracted annuallv at festive seasons large gatherings of people from the surrounding 
villages and towns. It thus bci'omes evident why A.soka scdected this \-erv site for 
the promulgation of some of his moral edicts : they could be seen and read there bv 
a great number of people at the regular festive gatherings.* .A similar tendencv mav 
also be observed in regard to iither inscriptions of A^oka. Thus, at the second 
Lauriya, and at Rupnath, near jubbulpore, in the Central Provinces, we find Asoka’s 
inscriptions in close proximity to the shrines of two very sacred lingas, which 
mav have been objects of worship in a time pre\'fc>us tci Asc'ka. The broken column at 
Rampurva, again, stood between two earthen mounds, which probably represent the 
remains of two stilpas, although, as far as I know, their recent excavation did not 
vield any tangible results as to their original meaning. Near Dhauli, in the Puri 
District of Drissa, we find, at a distance of some 7 or 8 miles, the sacred Ekdmra- 
tlytha, now represented by the modern town of Bhubanesvar, with its cluster of 
holy shrines, and a little further to the west is the Rhandagiri Hill, which, as we 


'The remains ot an .anciLnt river -bed, ailuclcd to above, also point to the connection between the funeral 
mounds and the .N'andangaih ; tor it separated tlte Xv;,!-'./';;,!. tltc abode of death, troni the city of the living. 

'Cunningham identifies the Lauriy.-i mounds with the O.aityai cl the Viji^ ; see . 1 . A. A’.. Vol, XXII. 
p. 40; but tlds, of cour-e, is nothing beyond a mere gac-s. 

■'The origin of Sf,l p a -wor-hlp .among the Buddhists and Jains .appear^ to be due to this very ancient, 
popular form ot worshipping the tombs ot kings or deceased heroes. Tlie Buddhist scriptures are quite explicit 

about this. .According to the .Aiiguttara Nik.iya, 11 , 6 , 4, a lathagata WD t king are to receive a . 

Dvc'inc.bhi'diinvc, tlinp^irdhu Katainc dvc ’ I itfhrtg,i>o Jui orahatk sdinnhl-sambiiddiio. 1 dj,l ritn riinkvuv.ip; . 
The M.ahaparinibb.in.a-Sutt.i adds a Pratyekabiiddha and a disciple of the Tathagata to this list (see Kern. 
Mnniial of Indian Bitdd'r.lihi. p. 44b This shows that the .Mahaparinibbrma-Sutta was written at a later 
time, when the Buddhists .already had bcgiin uorshipping such monuments, .as the lamojs two StCipas erected 

over the two parts of the body relics ot .An.anda, on both sides of the Ganges, thirty /f to the south-east of the 

Svctdpui'ii .Monastery, at seme distance frcin V.ai.'ali: see Sl. Julien, Mlmoircs sity Ics co}iIyccs (f'cidonfiilos 
pay Hiouen rhsaag, Vo!. /, p- V"‘ : I5eal. Si-yn-ki, Vol. II. f. yo ; Watters. On Yuan CXoaiig, Vo!. II. pp. 

•SV). ipa. Tile numbers 01 Stupas built over the remains of Buddhist monks and teachers naturally went on increas- 
ing consider.iblv in later times, .About the wor-hip of .StPhas by the Jainas. see Biihler. Vl'nna Onchfal 'Jauyn.it. 
iSoa. Vol. IV, p. ,vS f, and AT. InJ.. Vat. II. p. 

» I have sometimes found it -uggested that the four pillars along the G.andak. vi:.. tlie Bakra pill.ar (see 
this Report. 10015-4, p. S3', which by the w.ay, is only .a supposed '• .A-oka-pillar,” as the inscription on it cither 
has vanished or still remains hidden on the portion below ground — , then the two Lauriya pillars and the Rampurva 
column, marked the stages of A-oka's journey from P.'italiputra to .Nep.al. on bis visit to the sacred sites or 
Buddhism. 1 do not think, .after all. that this theory has much to recommend it. W'e could hardly expect 
A 4 oka to have selected the -its oS his camping-grounds during one of his journeys, as places for the promulgation 
of his moral and religious edicts, tor he need not necessarily have camped onlv close to largely inhabitated and 
much frequented localities, where he might have be-n s'ire of his edicts being seen and read bv large multitudes 
of people. 
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know from the Hathigunipha Inscription of Kharavela, contained a flourishing 
Jain settlement in the vear 165 of the Maurvan Hra, about one hundred vear> later 
than Asoka’s time. There are, besides, scattered remains around the Dhauli rock, 
which mav go back to an old settlement that once e.\isted there, and mav, perhaps, 
be identified with the citv cf Tosali, where the officials resided, to whom A.soka 
addressed his first and second "separate edict ’’ of Dhauli.' 

With all these points in view, it seems indeed verv natural to surmise, that the 
reason why Asoka placed his pillar at Lauriva, must be searched for in the existence 
there of the supposed ro\al tombs, and the festive gatherings which thev attracted 
annually, or, in other words, that THE flner.al mou.nd.s in LaL'RIVA GO hack lO 
THE fre-Maurvan EPOCH- The ancient citadel, now called Xainiaii^arli 
accordingly is likely to date from a period anterior to Maurvan rule in India, and a 
careful and systematic excavation of this very important site appears to hold out 
promises of antiquarian discoveries that may carry us back to a state of civilization 
not very remote from, and intimately connected with, the \'edic Period of India. 

T. Bloch. 


' Arch. .Survey. Southern India, Vol. I, pp. 125 and 127 

J It has been .suggested by previous writers on the subiect that tr. ■ • rr. 

or the ^andas. the predecessors of the Maurva^ f Hn name probably contains a reminiscence 

hazy assumption, but so far as it imolies thp <, 1 fnuch importance to this rather 

.h. of 

word .ga,7; ‘a citadel, a fort,’ which is so common ' 1 i mention, in passing, that the modern 

word *G.vRDHA, the meaning of which musr have been I"dia, goes back to a supposed Sanskrit 

Slavonic word for - town,' of which wTfind Jms" 1 " P-^ably identical with the 

A.ai-gumLetc., andit is. perhaps, etymologically related to ’T' 
the ancient Indian, as to the modern Englishman, “ his house was h!s cSP-“ 



THE PLAQUES FOUND AT THE PETLEIK 

PAGODA, PAGAN. 


jr)ET-LE] K-PAY A, or " Pagoda of iIk- curling loaf,” is situated at Thivipvitsava 
^ (Siripaccaya or " accumulation of glory "i, a siiiall village about seven miles to 
the south of Xyaung-u, which was once the capital of the Pagan empire. Numerous 
shrines of different types of architecture are found in its neighbourhood. The brass 
utensils of Indian manufacture, dug up in its fields, and the striking traces of Indian 
descent in the features of its people, appear to indicate that prosperous Indian colonies 
were, at one time, established in tht* localitv. 

Pet-leik-pava is so called because of its singularly shaped foliated capital 
which connects the iiklitira with the bell-shaped dome. On the band bisecting 
the dome, and facing the cardinal points, are miniature shrines rivalling the form 
of the Temple at Bodh Gay<i. On the nortluTii face, a hole has been made bv 
treasure-seekers, which has exposed to view terra-cotta tiles of an ancient, but unknown, 
date. On these Dipankara is depicted as prophesying that Sumedha and Sumitta, a 
flower-girl, would respectively become Prince Siddhattha and his wife, Yasodhara. 

The Pagoda, as it stands, appears to have been added to from time to time. 
At one or two places, where the brickwork of the basement has broken awav 
mouldings of different patterns and of different periods can be traced beneath ; and the 
width of the corridor on the ea^t is onlv three teet and three inches as compared with 
four feet, the width of the corridors on the three remaining faces. 

The eastern facade i'' the mo;,t interesting of all. On this side is a rectangular 
courtyard with a masonrv tloormg. whose northern, eastern, and southern sides are lined 
bv rows of verv low pillars, each one foot six inches in diameter, and standing on a 
plinth, which is almost flush with the ground-le\X'l. These pillars apparentlv serxa'd 
as rests or sockets for wooden columns which, at one time, supported the roof of a 
porch or iiiaiiilapa. Near these pillars ashes of wood-work were found, and this fact 
coupled with the discovery of a lump of vitrified tiles at a spot marked ^61 on the 
Plan f PI. XLI), seem to show that the superstructure was burnt down, either bv accident 
or through persecution. Lurther, the approach to the entrance is lined bv stone and 
masonry figures of a deer and dragon, broken pieces of which have been found. At a spot 
marked (5) on the Plan, was discovered a fragment of an inscription in the Taking 
language (PI. XXX II). which has not vet been translated. 
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The main interest of the Pagoda, however, lies in the iconographical importance 
of the terra-cotta plaques, of which 184. in all stages of decay, were found. They 
are arranged in a double row on the wall surface of an arched corridor or ambulatory 
passage, which runs around the basement of the building (fig. i). They are in low 
relief and illustrate strongly designed and well executed scenes in the Jafaka or Buddhist 
Birth Stories. Each plaque bears a legend in the Burmese variety of the Pali charac- 
ter, together with a numeral figure indicating the number of each particular story in 
the Jataka. It is remarkable that, except in a few instances, the numbering tallies 
exactly with that of Fausboll's edition of that work. 



-T 
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Fig. 1. 

A selection has been made of these plaques, and these are described and 
illustrated below. 

As regards the age of these plaques, they do not appear to be anterior to the 
eleventh century A.D., when Anawrata conquered the Taking Kingdom of Thaton. 


Devadhamnia-Jat.— 6. 

The Bodhisat, Prince JJahimsasa, sits on a raised seat and preaches on the 
god-like character ’ to a water-sprite, who kneels before him, with his hands clasped 
together. Close to the latter is Prince Suriya, the youngest of the three brothers, 
while F’rince Canda, the younger brother, is still in a pool covered with flowering 
lotuses, the two younger brothers having been imprisoned bv the water- sprite for not 
knowing what is meant by the “god-like character,” 
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M akhadeva- J at .—9. 

King Alakhadeva sits on a throne flanked by two white umbrellas, namely, the 
Kanakadanda and the Manohara. His barber sits kneeling before him while receiv- 
; ing instructions to report anv grev hairs on the head of the king. The latter plucks 

out a grev hair with his golden tongs from the royal head. 

Lakkhana-Jat.^ — ii. 

The Bodhisat is reborn as a stag, and is represented by the biggest figure on the 
plaque. Below him is his elder son, Kala, who returns solitary and alone, having 
been bereft, through his foolish leadership, of his entire herd of 500 deer. On the 
left side, the topmost figure is Lakkhana, the vounger son, who, through his sagacious 
guidance, does not lose a single deer of his herd. The 500 deer of his herd are sym- 
bolised by five figures. 

Ayacitabhatta-Jat. — 19. 

The fairy of a banvan tree expounds on the inefficacy of animal-sacrifice offered 
to him by the squire of a village. 

Nalapana-Jat.-— 20. 

The central figure represents the ogre of a lake, who has assumed the shape of 
a horrible monster with a blue belly, a white face, and bright-red hands and feet, and 
who devours anv living creature that comes down into the water. On the right is the 
^ Bodhisat, the Monkey- King, who is at the head of a troop of 80,000 monkeys. The 

monkeys escape from death by sucking the water through canes, which have been 
hollowed miraculousl}-. 

Titthi-Jat.— 25. 

Brahmadatta, King of Benares, sits on a raised seat, and is informed bv the 
Roval Mentor that the state-charger, led by a groom, refuses to go down into the 
water for a bath because another horse, a sorry beast, has been washed down at the 
same bathing-place. 

Nandivilasa-Jat. — 28. 

The Bodhisat, reborn as the Xandivilasa bull, wishes to repay his Brahman owner 
the cost of his up-bringing, and suggests that a wager should be laid with a rich mer- 
chant that his bull can draw a hundred loaded carts. The plaque represents Xandi- 
vilasa yoked to a string of a hundred carts and the Brahman driving him. 


V anarinda- J at. — 57. 

' The Bodhisat is reborn as Vanarinda, a monkey, who lives on the mangoes and 

bread-fruits that grow on an island in a river. Midway between the river-bank and 
the island is a rock, which is used as a stepping-stone by the monkey. A crocodile, 
wishing to eat him, lies in wait for him on the rock. The monkey by means of a 
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Stratagem, asks the crocodile to keep his mouth open, whereby his eves are kept shut. 
Now, the monkey jumps on the crocodile’s head and regains the river-bank. 

Vattaka-Jat.— ii8. 

A fowler, who catches quails and fattens them for sale, one day, catches the Bod- 
hisat, who is reborn as a quail, and puts him in a cage. The Bodhisat refuses both 
food and drink, and gets thin. The fowler takes him out of the cage and places him 
on the palm of his hand to see what ails the bird. When the man is off his guard, 
the quail flies off to the forest, where he is accosted by other quails as to the reason 
of his prolonged absence. 

Amba-Jat.— 124. 

The Bodhisat becomes a hermit with an emaciated bodv and sits on a raised 
seat. He is attended bv two other hermits practising similar austerities. The Bod- 
hisat preaches to them that "One man's goodness has been the means of supplying 
with food all these 500 hermits. Truly, we should always be steadfast in right-doing.” 
The man referred to is one of the hermits, who, during a great drought, cuts down a 
tree and hollows it into a trough, which is filled with water for the animals to drink. 
In order to compensate for such kindness, each animal brings its quota of mangoes, 
Jambus or bread-fruits. 

Rajovada-Jat— 151, 

Brahmadatta. King of Benares, and Mallika, King of Kosala, each attendi^d bv 
a charioteer, meet at a place where the carriage-road is so deeply sunk betv emi 
two banks that there is no room for one carriage to pass another. There is a dispute 
between the two charioteers regarding the right of way, and it is conceded to the 
King of Benares, because he conquers wrath with mildness, the bad with goodness, 
the miser with gifts, and lies with truth. 

Somadatta-Jat. — 2ii. 

Somadatta’s father is a ploughman, who has lost one of his two oxen. His son 
teaches him what to say when he meets the King and asks him for an ox. It takes 
the old man a whole year to learn his speech. He is so bashful that when he does 
meet the King, he presents the latter with his sur\'iving animal instead of asking him 
for an ox. 

Kamaniggaha-Jat.— 228. 

The King of Benares is given over to the desire of riches, the lust of the flesh, 
and the greed of gain. The Bodhisatta, who is reborn as Sakka or King of the gods, 
wishing to wean him from such lusts, leads him to hope for the conquest of Pahcala 
Kuru and Kekaka. Frustrated in such hope, he sickens, and no mortal doctor can 
I'ure him. Sakka assumes the guise of a phvsician and exhorts the King that "one 
ought not to be mastered by desire, as desire is the root of all evil.” Three attendants 
in a kneeling attitude ha\ e sardonu smile on their faces, and represent the thri'e 
threatened States. 
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D u tiya- Palayi- J at. — 230. 

Bc-nares is attacked bv the King of Gaiidhara. The King of Benares, sitting 
on a canopied throne, discloses his glorious countenance, and addresses his enemv ; 
“ Now will I destroy vour host, a^> a maddened elephant crushes a thicket of reeds,” 


Tila-mutthi-Jat. — 252. 

Brahmadatra, King of Benares, received his education under a Brahman of Tak- 
kasila, and was beaten with a bamboo stick by two of his school-fellows, under the 
orders of his Teacher, for stealing, on three successive davs, a handful of sessamum 
belonging to an old woman. On attaining to sovereignty, he sends for his Teacher 
and threatens him with death for his past castigation. 


Mani-Kantha-Jat. — 253 

Two Brahman brothers become anchorites on the banks of the Ganges, and the 
younger is frequently visited by Mani-Kaiitha or Jewel-Throat, a Serpent-King, who 
embraces his friend in his snaky folds. 


Kundaka-Sindhava-Jat.— 254. 

An old woman owns a thoroughbred foal, which is sold to the Bodhisat, who is 
reborn as a horse-dealer, and who re-sells it to Brahntadatta, King of Bi'nares. 
The Bodhisat (daps his hands, and holds out one palm upwards, and the foal gets 
upon it, and stands on his master’s hand with his four feet close together. 


Saluka-Jat. — 286. 

In Benares, the Bodhi sat becomi's an ox named Big Redcoat and he has a 
younger brothc-W called Little Redcoat. 

One day, Little Redcoat says to his brother, " Brother, we work for this family, 
and we help them to get their living. Yet they only give us grass and straw, while 
they feed von pig with rice porridge, and let it sleep In a sty ; and what can it do for 
them ? ” 

“ Brother, ” says Big Redcoat, “ don’t covet his porridge. They want to make 
a feast of him on our young lady's wedding-day ; that’s tvhy they are fattening him up. 
Wait a few days, and you’H see him dragged out of his sty, killed, chopped into bits, 
and eaten up by the visitors.” 


Nana-Chanda-Jat.— 289. 

Brahmadatta, King of Benares, rewards a Brahman for his correct observations 
of the constidlations. The Brahman’s wife, son, daughter-in-law and maid-servant 
are likewise rewardeu. 
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Supatta-Jat. — 292, 

Supatta or Fairwing, a Crow-King, attended by his Chief Captain, Sumukha or 
Pretty beak, preaches to Brahmadatta, King of Benares, who is attended bv his 
four queens. 

Kaya-Chinda-Jat. — 293. 

A Brahman is afflicted with the jaundice. In consultation with his wife, he re- 
solves that, if he ever gets well, he will embrace the religious life. He* does get 
well and goes awav to the Himalayas, where he dwells in the enjoyment of ecstatic 
happiness. 

Kama-Tappatu-Jat. — 297. 

A poor man is prevailed upon bv his wife to steal the safflowers of the King, 
with which she wmnts to dve her clothes. He is caught red-handed, and is impaled 
under the supervision of an executioner. Crows fiy down to peck at his head and 
face. His dying thoughts are of his wife, and he is full of regret that she should 
have been deprived of the pleasure of wearing dved garments. 


Komaya-Putta-Jat.— 299. 

Komaya-putta, attended by two other anchorites, admonishes a monkey, who 
used to afford endless amusement to another fraternity of hermits bv his orimaces 
and antics. 


Tittira-Jat.— 306 (319). 

While a fowler is asleep with his snares and freshly-caught birds bv his side, his 
decoy partridge questions a hermit whether its occupation is sinful. The reply is that 
the absence of intention in a state of coercion is absolutely sinless. 

Mata-Rodana-Jat. — 317. 

On the death of his elder brother, the Bodhisat does not weep. His kinsfolk 
reprove him for his seeming hard-heartedness. His reply is that all things are trans- 
ient and that all creatures are subject to the Eight Wordlv Conditions. 

Sucacca-Jat.— 320. 

A King of Benares neglects his Chief Queen, who has shared his exile while he 
was yet a Prince. The Queen complains to the Bodhisat, who reconciles husband 
and wife. 

Daddabhaya-Jat.— 322 (a), (b). 

A hare lives beneath a palm sapling, at the foot of a vilva tree. A ripe vilva 
iruit falls on a palm-leaf, causing the hare to imagine that the earth is collapsing and 
to run for its life. The infection of imaginary fear spreads and there is a cTeneral 
stampede of all the aniinaH in the forest. The Bodhisat, who comes to life as a lion 
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reassures the panic-stricken creatures, and saves them from imminent destruction by 
finding out the origin of their fear, and by explaining to them its true cause. 

Godha-Jat— 325. 

The Bodhisat becomes a lizard, and pays frequent visits to a false ascetic. The 
latter ishes to catch the lizard and eat its flesh; but his would-be victim runs away 
and escapes from death. 

Viseyha-Jat.— 340. 

Viseyha, a great merchant of Benares, is liberal and fond of alms-giving, thereby 
incurring the jealousy of Sakka, who suspects that the former has ulterior designs on 
his position. Sakka, by his supernatural power, deprives Viseyha and his wife of all 
means of alms-giving and reduces them to abject poverty. The husband becomes a 
grass-cutter to obtain money for the purpose of giving alms, and falls into a swocn on 
account of his unwonted labour. Sakka appears on the scene and enquires why he gives 
alms. He replies: ‘'Desiring neither Sakkahood nor Brahmaship, but seeking omni- 
science do I give.’’ 

Ayakuta-Jat.— 347. 

Brahmadatta, King of Benares, interdicts animal-sacrifice to the gods, who 
commission a savage Yakkha to slay the King. He comes armed with a huge blazimz 
mass of iron, but his murderous intent is checkt-d by Sakka, who appears most oppor"^ 
tunely. 

Arniia-Jat. — 348. 

A Brahman of Banares and his son embrace the religious life and dwell in the 
Himalayas. A border village is harried by brigands, and a damsel flies for refuse to 
their hermitage, and, by her seductions, corrupts the virtue of the youth, while the 
father is absent gathering fruit. The father, by his admonitions, succeeds in 
reestablishing his son in puritv and virtue. 

Uraga-Jat.— 354. 

The household of a Brahman cultivator consists of six persons : the Brahman his 
wife, son, daughter, daughter-in-law, and a female slave. The son is bitten bv a snake 
and dies. There is no lamentation in the family, and Sakka comes and questions each 
member about the cause. The reply given is that, when a man dies, he shuffles off ^ 
his mortal coil as a snake casts off its slough, and that grief and lamentation are of no 
avail. 

Ahigundiqa-Jat. — 365. 

The Bodhisat becomes acorn merchant at Benares. To him is entrusted a mon- 
key for SIX dat s b^ a snake-charmer. On the seventh dav, the owner returns and *'he 

animal is restored to him. The monkey is beaten by the snake-charmer three times 

with a piece of bamboo, and, while the latter is asleep, escapes to the top of a mango- 
tree and secures its freedom from bondage. 
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Garigamala- Jat. — 421. 

King L’dava shares his kingdom with a water-carrier, who is known as King 
Addhamasaka, because he persists in his claim to a half-penny, which he has saved and 
hidden in a brick in the City wall. Over each King is a white umbrella, and he is 
attended by his Chief Queen. 

Catu-dvara-Jat.— 439. 

Mittavindaka, a merchant of Benares, is disobedient to his mother, and does not 
practise virtue or charitv. In the course of his adventures at sea, he unwittinglv 
reaches IJssada Hell, and espies a man in torment, supporting, on his head, a wheel as 
sharp as a razor. Mistaking the instrument of torture for a lotus bloom, he asks for it. 
and it is transferred to his head. The Bodhisat appears and preaches the law to" him. 

Kanha-dipayana- Jat.— 444. 

Kanha-dipayana. a hermit, is visited by Mandavya, a merchant, his wife and son. 
The son, while playing, is bitten by a snake and dies. The dead child is restored to 
life by the combined saccakiriyn (Act of Truth) of his parents and the hermit. 


N igrodha-Jat.— 445. 

Three students, Kigrodha, (Banyan), Sakha (Branch ), and Pottika (Dollie), study 
at Takkasila. On the completion of their education, thev travel abroad. In the 
course of their peregrinations, thev sleep under a tree growing within the sacred pre- 
cincts of a tem.ple. On that tree roosts a cock, which crows, at dawn, as follows: 

“'If any one kills me and eats of mv fat, he will become a King this 
very morning ; he that eats the middle flesh, becomes Commander-in-Chief ; who eats 
the flesh about the bones, he will be Treasurer.” Pottika climbs up the tree, seizes 
the cock, kills it, and cooks it in the embers; the fat he gives to Banyan, the middle 
flesh to Branch, and himself eats the flesit that is about the bones. The prognostica- 
tions of the cock are entirely fulfilled. 


U day a- Jat. —458. 

The Bodhisat becomes King of Kasi. Having both passed out of Brahma’s 
world, he and his Queen have an absolute control over their senses, and thev live 
together in chastity. The King dies and is reborn as Sakka. In order to test the 
virtue of the widowed Queen, he visits her at night, and tempts her, on three 
successive occasions, with an offering of a golden, silver, and iron bowl filled with 
coins. His efforts being unsuccessful, he reveals his identity. 


Mittamitta-Jat.— 473. 

The Bodhisat comes to life as a courtier, who advises Bramadatta, King of 
Benares, on matters spiritual and temporal. At the request of the King, he discourses 
on the sixteen tokens of a friend or foe. 
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Kaliriga-Jat. — 479. 

The King of Kalihga is a universal Monarch and is possessed of the M'hcel of 
Empire and a White Elephant. Riding on this elephant, and in great pomp and splen- 
dour, he visits his parents, rr ho are living, as exiles, in a fotest. The elephant is 
unable to pass bevond the circuit around the great Bo-Tree, the throne of viclorv of 
all the Buddhas. 

Sadhina-Jat.— 494. 

The virtues of Sadhina, King of Mithila, are noised abroad and the angels of the 
Tdvatimsa heaven are anxious to see him. Sakka sends forth Matali in a celestial 
chariot to bring him. Tdvdfimsa or the abode of tht- " Thirty-three " is represented 
bv three devas. 

Dasa-brahmana-Jat. — 495. 

Koravva, King of Kuru, attended bv his two Otieens, addresses \'idhura, his wise 
Counsellor, expressing his dissatisfaction with the idiaracter of the Brahman recipiimts 
of his alms, and requiring him to search for holy men. .\ccordingly, five hundred 
Pacceka Buddhas are in\ ited from tlie Xorthern Himalaya. 

Bhikkhu-Paranipara-Jat. — 496. 

Bvahmadatta, King of Benares, in the coarse of his peregrinations in disguise, 
receives an offering of food from a rich land-owner, and passes it on to his- Brahman 
Counsellor (lower row of figures). The Brahman passes it on to an tiscetic. who offers 
it to a Pacceka Buddha (upper row of figtires). This story illustrates the different 
degrees of worth or sanctity, which entitles a person to receive|gifts from others. 


Sumedha-pandita-Jat. — 499’ (?) 

Sumedha consults his treasurer and accountants before he gives awav thi- whole 
of his propertv in alms. 

Matafiga-Jat.— 500 (497). 

Matahga, a Candala, is married to Ditiha-mahgalika, daughter of a merchant 
of Benares. The issue of the union is a son calk'd Mandavva, who gives alms to the 
Elrahmans. Matahga renounces the world by becoming an ascetic. One day, at a gri-at 
almsgiving, he is beaten under the' orders of his son, and the deities of tin- cltv, in 
order to avenge such injustice, make Mandavva and the Brahmans unconscious, 
Diuha-mahgalika, attc-nded by a slave-girl, intercedes with Matahga on their behalf. 
With the t-lixir of immortalitv given by him. she restores her son and all the Brahmans 
o consciousness. 


Sivi-raja-Jat.— 502 (499). 

King .Sivi, not content with giving awav his propertv in alms, resolves to give 
away anv part of his own body. Sakk.a. divining his wish, appears befor-v him in the 
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guise of an old and blind Brahman, and asks for an eye. The King summons his sur- 
geon, and, after undergoing an operation, offers both his eyes to the Brahman amidst 
the remonstrance of his minister and queens. 

Kim-chanda-Jat, — 514 (511). 

Brahmadatta, King of Benares, turns an ascetic and lives on the banks of the 
Ganges. He is supplied with mangoes bv a spirit, who was his chaplain and judge. 


Kumbha-Jat.— 5I5-(5 i2). 

Sabbamitta, King of Savatthi, orders a jar of intoxicating liquor to be brought for 
him to drink. Sakka appears in the air holding a jar of liquor and discourses on the 
evils of strong drink, thereby saving the King from the imminent danger of acquiring 
a bad habit. 


Chaddanta-Jat. — 517 (514). 

Chaddanta, an Elephant -King, has two wives. Mahasubhadda and Cidasubhadda^ 
The latter conceives a grudge against her husband because of his partialitv to her 
rival. She dies and becomes Queen of Benares. She sends forth Sonuttara, a hunter, 
to bring her the tusks of Chaddanta. ft being summer-time, the Elephant-King 
lives under a great banyan-tree. The hunter digs a hole under the tree and shoots the 
elephant with an arrow, which, entering at the navel, comes out at the back. The 
elephant dies, and the Queen also dies of a broken heart at the sight of the 
tusks presented to her. 

Sambhava-Jat— 518 (515). 

Sucirata, Counsellor ot the King of Kuru, is asked bv his master to explain the; 
nature of the Service of Truth. He confesses his inability to solve the question, and 
procures its solution from Sambhava, the seven-year-old son of \hdhLira, Chaplain of 
the King of Benares. 
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THE MATHURA SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE. 


T he first recorded discovery of sculpture at Mathura [vnlgo Muttra) is that of 
the so-called Silenus obtained by Colonel Stacy in 1836 and now preserved in the 
Calcutta Museumh 

In 1853 regular explorations were started by General Cunningham* on the Katra 
and continued in 1862. They yielded numerous sculptural remains ; most important 
among them is an inscribed standing Buddha image (height 3' 6"), now in the 
Lucknow Museum. From the inscription* it appears that this image was presented 
to the Ya>a-vihara in the Gupta year 230 (.A.D. 549-50). We may conclude that the 
Katra site was once occupied by a Buddhist monastery of that name. On the ruins of 
that building there rose in afterdays a Hindu temple dedicated to Vishnu under the 
name of Kcsab Dev or KesO Rai, which is mentioned by Bernier, Tavernier, and 
Manucci, but in its turn had to make place for a mosque built by Aurangzeb, 

In i860, when the foundations were laid for a Collector’s Court house, I7} miles 
south-east of the Katra, this locality proved to be another important Buddhist site. 
It is referred to by Cunningham as the fail mound, whereas Growse calls it the Jamal- 
pur mound, after a hamlet situated in its proximity. Here thirty bases of pillars came 
to light, half of which are inscribed with dedicatory inscriptions^ Ten of them 
(eight inscribed) were sent to Calcutta, where they are now preserved In the Indian 
Museum. These bases presumably belonged to a colonnade enclosing the inner 
courtyard of a Buddhist monastery, which, according to the inscriptions, was built in 
the vear 47 of Kanlshka’s era and during the reign of his son Huvishka. From the 
wording of one of the inscriptions it appears that this prince himself was its founder. 
That this monastery still existed in the fifth century may be Inferred from an inscrip- 
tion dated Gupta 135 (.A.D. 454-5') and from an inscribed standing Buddha image" 

1 C. R. Stacy — J. Prinscp, Note on the dtscovciy 0/ a relic of Grecian sculpture in Upper India. J. 

S. H.. \'oI. V {1S361, pp. 567 ff. (Plate). J. .Anderson, Catalogue of the archceolngical collections in the 
Indian Unsium (Calcutta, 1S83), Part I, pp. 169 ft (Cat. No. M. i.) J Burgess, Ancient Monuments, Plates 6o-&l. 

= Cunningham, . 1 . .S', f?.. \’o!. I, pp. 231 ff. Plates .XX.Xl.X-XL and Vol. Ill, pp. 13 IT. Plates I-.XVI. 
Growse. Mathura, a district memoir, 3rd edition, Allali.abad. 1S83; pp. 103 IT. 

^ Fleet. Gupta Inscriptions, pp, 25 ff. No. 4. 

Ct. Dowson, Ancient inscriptions from Mathura. J. R. .A. S., A'ol. V, N, .S. 1 1871 1, pp. 1S2 ff. Xos. i, 2, 5, 
10-17, 21-23. and 27. B. L. Mitra, Notes on Sanskrit inscriptions from Matkurd, J. A. S. B., \'ol. .X.X.XIX (’S70) 
Part I, pp. 117 ft, Nos. l-io and 17-20. The Mathura .Museum contains now thirty-four pillar bases of which 
eighteen are inscribed. One, likewise inscribed, is in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow . 

^ Cf. Fleet, Gupta laser., pp. 262 ff, No. 63; Plate XX.XIX .A and Growse, op. cif., pp. 115, and Plate 
facing p.’ge 1 72. 
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(heicrht 7' 2") both found on the same site and preserved in the Mathura Museum. 
They were discovered shortly after i860, when the Jamalpur mound was 
completely levelled under the supervision cf Mr. Hardingc, the magistrate of the 
district. The same officer trenched the Kahkrdl Tlla, a mound mile south of the 
Katra, in which some sculptures had been found by men digging for bricks. 

In iS 6 g, Mathura was visited by Bhagvanlal Indraji, who on this occasion 
made two important discoveries. The first was that of a life-size female statue, 
which he excavated at the Saptarshi Tila cn the right river bank, south cf the city. 
It was first deposited in the Delhi Museum, but m October 190/ ^\a^ mack 

over to the Lahore Museum together with all other Gandhara sculptures in the Idelhi 
collection. The remarkable point about this image is that both its style and 
material prove it to be a Gandhara sculpture,' a circumstance of great interest for the 
history of Buddhist art. Apparently not far from the mound which yielded this 
image, Dr. Bhagvanlal discovered the famous lion capital with its eighteen Kharoshthi 
inscriptions which throw so much light on the history of the Northern satraps who 
ruled in Mathura before the time of the Skythians. It is now in the British MuseunT. 

In November 1871, Cunningham resumed the excavation of the Kaiikali mound^ 
which proved more prolific in sculptural remains than an\ other of the Mathura sites. 
He obtained many Jaina images, partly inscribed, as well as portions of railings. The 
• twelve inscriptions discovered by him range in date from the year 5 of Kanishka’s 
reign to the year g8 in that of Vasudeva. To these may be added an inscription of 
the year 39 in Huvishka’s reign inscribed on an elephant capital, the present where- 
abouts of which are unknown. 

Between the KaTa and the Kankrdi Tila there rises a high mound, named after 
the temple of Bhutesar (Skr. BhCitesvara), at the back of which it is situated. On 
the top of this mound there stood once a large railing pillar carved with the figure of 
a femah.' parasol-bearer over which is a curious bas-relief apparently referring to some 
Jataka. It is now in the Mathura Museum (Cat. No. J i). 

In the verandah of a native rest-house near this site Cunningham discovered five 
railing-pillars' (height 4' 4"). (Jn the obverse of each there is a female figure standing 
on a prostrate dwarf ; above is shown a balcony ovi-r which a pair of figures in amorous 
attitudes are partly visible. The obverse of each pillar is carved with three reliefs 
representing jatdkas and perhaps, also, events of Buddha’s life. These five pillars and 
one previously obtained bv Colonel .Staev must hav'e belonged to the same railing, 
Cunningham speaks of two more broken pillars of this railing which he saw m the 
Museum at Agra and now appear to be at Lucknow. It is much to be regretted that 
at present they are distributed over different museums. Three, including the one of 
Colonel Stacy, are in the Calcutta Museum, two have remained at Mathura, and one 
has reached the Provincial Museum of Lucknow. 

About this same time Cunningham explored some of the Chaubara mounds 
situated 3 miles south-west of the Katra, in one of which a golden relic casket and 

* C) , Buhler, Mathura Lion Pillar I ascriptions : B. Indraji, 'fhe Northern Kshatrapas, j. R. A. S. for 1S94, 
PP- ,S35'.SS+. and 1". W. Thomas, The Inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital, Ep. Ind-, Vol. IX. pp. 13S ft. 

^ Cunningham. .1. X. A’., Vol. III. pp. 20 ff. Pl.ntes VI and VH. .\nderson, Catalogue. Part 1. pp. 186 ff. 
(M. 15 a, D,ci. Griinwedel-Burgess, Buchihist Art in India (London, 1901), p. 41, footnote 1. Burgess, Ancient 
.Montinv ii/s. Plates 58 and 59. 
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copper celt had been found in 186S or 1869. His excavations yielded another relic 
casket of steatite, now in the Calcutta Museum, and some sculptures, among which 
was a remarkable Indo-Persepolitan capital ■,3 X2’ X 2') likewise preserved at Calcuttah 
Subsequent exploration of these mounds by Mr. Growse led to the discovery of 
numerous other sculptural remains^ which were placed in the Mathura Museum. 

During the period of his collectorate Mr. Growse examined most of the ancient 
sites round Mathura and acquired an important collection of sculptures which he de- 
posited in the local museum established on his initiative a few years after iSyqx Perhaps 
the most interesting of this collection is the so-called Bacchanalian group, which Growse 
obtained in 1873-74 from a mound outside the village of Pali Khera. It is a counter- 
part of Colonel Stacy’s Sllenus and there is reason to suppose that this sculpture 
originates from the same slteh 

In 1881-82, when Cunningham revisited Mathura in order to Inspect the newly 
established Museum, he discovered another sculpture no less remarkable for the 
classical influence it betrays. Its subji-ct is Herakles strangling the Xemaean lion ; 
or, it would perhaps be more correct to say, it appears to be an Indian adaptation of 
this subject. It was presented to the Calcutta Museumh 

Of other finds I need only mention a railing (?) pillar with a dedicatory inscription 
in Brahmi of the Maurya period. It was found on the Arjunpura mound to the north- 
west of the Sitala Ghati site, and is of interest, as only one other Maurya inscription 
has hitherto been found at Mathura'. To these is to be added the Parkham imatre 
now in the Mathura Museum. 

The last archaeological explorations at Mathura were carried out bv Dr. Fiihrer 
between the vears 1S87 and 1896. His chief work was the excavation of the Kahkali 
fl'ila, in the three seasons of 18S8-91. He explored also the Katra site. Unfortu- 
nately no account of his researches is available, except the meagre information 
contained in his Museum Reports for those years. The inscriptions and some of the 
most remarkable sculptures obtained by him were fully discussed by Professor Biihler. 
Subsequently Mr, .A. Smith published a series of 108 plates which had been 
prepared under Dr. h uhrer’s supervision. These plates, of which only a few are 
reproductions of photographs and the rest of drawings, Illustrate the sculptures acquired 
in the course of Dr. Fuhrer's excavations, but do not throw much light on the explora- 
tions themselves. The editor has added brief explanatory notes and reproduced 
Professor Biihler’s readings of the inscriptions®. 

' Anderson, P^rt L p. iSo (M. 14) and Part II, P- 483- Bnrg'css, .4 .l/o«z(»n’/;L', Plate 55. 

- Growse, 0/’. iif. pp. 163ft. and Mathm-.i inscriptions. Indian Antiquary. Vol. M {1877,, pp. eih ft, 

Growse, op. cit.. pp. l-’q and 166 ft. (with two plates) ilwA Sitpposed Greek sculpture at .Mathura, j. A. .S. B , 
Vol. XLIV (1875). pp- 212 ft. (with three plates). 

* Cunningham, .4, A’,, Vol. XVII, pp. 107 ff. Plates XXX and XXXI. .\nderson. Catalogue, Part I, pp, 

ly ff. (M. 17). 

= Cunningham, .4. -V. A., Vol. XX. pp. 30 ff. Plates II- V. The original is apparently lost. The other 
Maurya inscription is in the Lucknow Museum. 

" Fiihrer, Indo-scythic architecture and sculpture of the Mathunl school, J. I. A. L, Vol. V, p. 58. G. 
Buhler, AVro 'Jaina inscriptions from .Mathiir.i. Ep. tnd., Vol. I, pp. 371 ff. Ftirther faina inscriptions from 
Mathura. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 393 ff- snd Vol. II. pp. 195 ff. Specimens of 'Jama, sculptures from Mathura, Ep. 
Ind., Vol. II, pp. 311 ft- C/. .also H. Luders, Epigraphical A'ofes, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXIII (1904). Vincent 
A. Smith, The j'ainStdpa and other antiijuitics of Mathura. Allahabad. I goi. Cf. A. F[oucherl. B.E.F.E.C. 
Tome I, p. 375. 
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Fertile though the Mathura explorations have been, it is to be deplored that thev 
were not carried out on more systematic lines. Nearly every mound in the neigh- 
bourhood was examined, but hardly any of them, except the Kankali 1 ila, rvas t'om- 
pletely explored. It was a primary mistake that such excessive importance was titracluM 
to inscriptions, especially dated ones, that the architectural interest was wholly 
neglected. There can be little doubt that, in the course of those excavations, remains 
of buildings were found, and that in some cases architectural members were found ni 
situ. It is true that with regard to the Ixaiikali Tila Growse tells us “ that no definite 
line of foundation has ever been brought to light nor any larger remains ot plain 
masonry superstructure ; but onlv a confused medlev of broken statues without even 
the pedestals on which they must have been originally erected.” But Cunningham 
distinctly states that, in excavating the west end of this mound, he came on brick walls 
and pavements.’ Dr. Fuhrer speaks of two Jain temples discovered in the course of 
his excavations, but the general plan published bv Mr. Smith does not show the posi- 
tion of these buildings. On the Chaubara site Growse notices a pavement with three 
pedestals, two of which were still erect, and in the Prdi Khera mound three bell-shaped 
bases of large columns were found bv him in situ, h rom Cunninghams account it 
would appear that the railing pillars obtained from the Jamtilpur (or Jail) mound 
were, partly at least, standing in situ, and the same may be assumed with regard to 
the thirty bases of pillars discoycred on that site on the same occasion. 

'I'he number of Mathura sculptures now ayailable is very considerable ; but, in the 
absence of plans, no information is forthcoming n'garding the buildings to which they 
belonged. What is worse, in most cases it is impossible to decide from what parti- 
cular mound the individual sculptures originate, as only in the case of inscriptions it 
was considered essential to note the exact find-place. 

The attempts made by Cunningham and Growse to identify some of the Alathura 
sites with localities mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang have signallv failed. Both assumed 
that the Katra marks the centre of the ancient city, whereas the site of ancient 
iMathura is clearly indicated by an extensive elevation of the soil to the south-wi'st of 
the town. Hence their identifications, based on a wrong location of the city, are 
inadmissible, and both the Upagupta monastery and the monkey tank are still to b(* 
discovered. In order to uphold his theories, Cunningham had to alter the wording of 
the Chinese pilgrim's account and to read “west’’ instead of “east ” and “built of 
stone” for “cut in the rock.’’ He proposes to identify Kesopura, the quarter in 
which the Katra is situated, with “ the Klisobora or Kaisobora of Arrian and the 
Clisobora of Pliny.”- It is, however, evident that the Mahalla Kesopura was named 
after the shrine of Keso or Kesab (Skr. Ke.^ava) Dev. This temple stood, as 
we noticed above, on the rums of a Buddhist monastery which still existed in the 
middle of the sixth century. It is therefore highly improbable that the name Kesopura 
goes back to the days of Arrian. 

All we can deduce with certainty from past explorations is the following. The 
Katra must have been the site of a Buddhist monastery named the Ya§a-vihara which 
was still extant in the middle of the sixth century. It would seem that in the 


' Gro\\=c, op. cit., p, 1 18. Cunningh.-im, . 1 . 5 . A'., Vol. Ill, p. ?.o. 
■ - 1 . X. A’., X'ol. XX, p. 31 . 
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immediate vicinity there existed a stupa lo which the Bhutesar railing pillars belong. 
Dr. Fiihrcr mentions indeed in one of his reports that, in digging at the back of 
Aurangzeb’s mosque, he struck the procession path of a stupa bearing a dedicatorv 
inscription. The Kahkali Tila contained a jain stil-pa named " \’odva thupa" and 
apparently of considerable age, as at the time of Huvishka’s reign its origin was ascribed 
to the gods.' Dr. Fuhrer speaks, moreover, of two Jain temples found in his excava- 
tion of this mound. Evidenth' there flourished a Jain establishment here down to the 
Muhammadan period. But some sculptures said to have been found in or near the 
Kankall Tlla are Buddhist. 

The Chaubara mounds represent a group of Buddhist stupas, as is proved bv the 
discovery of two relic caskets and railing- pillars. One of these pillars, preserved in 
the Mathura Museum, bears an undated inscription in Brahmiofthe early Kushanatvpe. 
The three pedestals found bv Growse near one of the Chaubara mounds mav have 
belonged to a temple. 

On the Jamalpur site there once stood a Buddhist monastery founded by Htivishka 
in the vear 4} of Kanishka's era and. no doubt, connected with a stupa as we may 
infer from the discovery of railing-pillars on this site. This Buddhist establishment 
also must have been still in a flourishing condition in the middle of the fifth century as 
appears from the two Inscribed Buddha images, one dated Gupta 135 and the other 
undated, which were found here. 

The Arjunpura mound seems to contain the remains of a monument {stupa of 
the Matirva period. Jaina sculptures have been found on the site of the old fort 
(Sitala Ghati) and in Ranl-kf-mandi. Buddhist buildings are still to be discovered in 
the Dhruv and Sapiarshi mounds. 

Though more systematic exploration of ancient Matluira and its monuments would, 
no doubt, have yielded more definite results, it would be unfair not to recognise the 
great service reiidi'red to science bv former explorers in procuring and preserving so 
vast an amount of archteological material. It would be equally unjust to blame them 
for the injudicious disposal of tlic sculptures which are now distributed over the 
Calcutta, Lucknow, ttnd iMathtira Museums. Above 1 havt' quoted an instance of six 
pillar.s of the same railing which are placed in three different museums. It is possible 
that not onlv members of the same monument but fragments of the same sculpture- 
have thus become separated. 

The bulk of the sculptures first discovered at tlie Katra, on the Jamalpur mound 
and in the Kahkali Tila. were sent to Agra and placed in the Riddeli Museum which 
then existed at that place. In or shortly before 1S75 this institution was broken up 
and the greater part of its contents removed to Allahabad. Some sixty pieces, 
including ten Mathura sculptures, remained at Agra and were kept in the museum of 
a local archmological society, established in the Diwan-l-'am of the Fort.- 

When, on the ist July 1884, the reconstituted provincial museum at Lucknow 
was opened, most of the sculptures which had gone to Allahabad were removed 
to that institution, but some hundred stone sculptures and some twenty terra-cottas 
Avere left behind, ikmong these the sculptures originating from Mathura have now 

' Biihler. Epigraplaa Indica. \'oI. il, p. 20.4. .\'o. X.X, p. 31. V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa, p. 12, Plate A'L 
- Cf. TransaLtioiis of the Archeological Society of Agra ijt'b' to December 1S75), Agra, 1876. pp. 30 It. 
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been returned and added to the local collection. It seems that the sculptures which had 
remained at Ai>ra, likewise reached the Lucknow Museum. The numerous pieces ex- 
cavated by Dr. Fiihrer from the Kahkrdi Tlla were all sent to Lucknow which now 
possesses the most extensive collection of Mathura sculptures. Unfortunately the 
archteological section of the Lucknow Museum is badly located and no catalogue is 
available of the exhibits.^ It is, however, under consideration to remove the Museum 
to a more suitable building. 

The Indian Museum at Calcutta contains twenty-eight sculptures originating 
from IMathura, which include the so-called Silenus and Heraxles strangling the 
Nernaean lion. They are well described in Anderson's catalogue. 

The sculptures which were collected by Mr. Growse from various sites round 
Alathura are nearlv all preserved in the local museum founded at that place at his 
instance. It was meant bv its originator to be a depository of any antiquities ’‘which, 
without anv definite search being made, were bound to crop up and otherwise in 
danger of being lost.” The building, originally intended for a rest-house, is well 
suited for its present purpose, but does not admit of any considerable extension of 
the exhibits. A catalogue of the collection will shortly be published. 

The IMathura sculptures which Cunningham had placed in the Lahore 
IMuseum have, at mv request, been returned to the place of their origin and have been 
added to the local collection. This is also the case with three inscribed Jaina sculptures 
which I noticed in the Municipal Museum at Delhi. The Lahore Museum contains 
moreover two fragmentarv inscriptions from Mathura which will be returned to the 
place of their origin. 

If in future the archaeological explorations are resumed at IMathura, it is to 
be hoped that the local museum will be extended so as to contain any sculptures or 
other antiquities to be discovered. If once a suitable building is available on the 
spot, it will be possible to restore to Mathura manv sculptures wdiich in the past have 
become scattered over different museums, greatlv to the benefit of the study of this 
important branch of Indian art. 

The vast amount of sculptural remains discovered at Mathura would suffice to 
show the importance of this place in the historv of Indian art. It is remarkable that 
the only statue which, on the strength of its inscription, can be assigned to the 
IMaurya period is found at Parkham half-wav between Mathura and Agra.- The 
satraps who ruled at Mathura in the first centurv B. C. patronised the arts of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, as appears from the inscribed lion capital in the British 
Museum. The great flourishing period of the Mathura school undoubtedly coincides 
with the reign of the great Kushai.ia rulers Kanishka, Huvishka, and \Msudeva.® The 
bulk of the inscriptions found on or in connection with Mathura sculptures are written 
in Brahmi of the Kushana type. Several of tliem are dated in the reign of one of 
those three kings ; and we know that the monastery which once stood on the Jamalpur 
site was built in the days of Huvishka. That the Mathura school still existed in the 
Gupta period is attested by some inscribed Buddha images, two of which are dated in 


' Dabii R D. Uanerjl ha.s since undertaken to write a catalogue of the Lucknow collection. 

- Cf. Cunningham, .-1. X. A’.. Vol. XX, pp. 39 f. 

" On the possible existence of a fourth Kushana king, Hushka, cf. I. Ciders, Ind. Ant., Vol. .XXXIII. 
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Gupta 135 (A. D. 454*55) and 230 (A. D. 549-50). But the production during this 
period is small as compared with that of Kushana times. 

After A= D. 600 the activity of the Mathura sculptors apparently ceased, as hardly 
any inscriptions of a subsequent period are found. We may perhaps connect this fact 
with the fall of the Gupta empire and the decline of Buddhism. 

There can be little doubt th,at the influence of the Mathura school made itself 
largely felt throughout the period of its existence. ’• Everywhere in the north-west,” 
Cunningham^ says, I find that the old Buddhist statues are made cf the Sikri sand- 
stone, from which it would appear that Mathura must have been the great manufactory 
for the supply of Buddhist sculptures in Xorthern India.’’ 

This observation is reimrktibly corroborated by epigraphical records which have 
since coiite to light. The colossal Bodhisattva image erected at Benares in the third 
year of Kanishka’s reign and the contemporaneous Srayasti statue are not only carved 
in the spotted red sandstone of the Mathura sculptures, but both were the gift of 
the Buddhist friar Bala whose name occurs also on an inscribed image from that place.^ 
The famous Nirvana statue of Kasia, which may be assigned to the fifth century, 
appears to have been the work < f Dinna of Mathura — the only one of those nnmbcrless 
artists whose name, though irnperfectly, has been preserved,* 

A circumstance which from the beginning drew the attention of European scholars 
to Mathura, sculptures, is the Greek or rather Hellenistic influence which some of 
them betray. The first piece of sculpture discovered at Mathura, the so-called 
"Silenus’’ in the Calcutta Museum, was at once described as a relic of Grecian 
sculpture " and attributed to " an able artist who could not possibly have been a 
native of Hindustan,” Prinsep refers to it as ■' a piece of sculpture bearing reference 
to Greek mythology, If not boasting as unequivocally of the beauty and perfection 
of Grecian sculpture.” ‘'There can be no doubt ”, he says, " as to the personage 
represented by the principal figure.” 

It was at once apparent th.at, though the sculpture was classical in charac- 
ter, it by no means reached even the lowest standard of Greek or Hellenistic art. For 
this reason Growse rejected Cunningham’s theory about the existence of *' a small 
body of Bactrian sculptors who found employment among the wealthy Buddhists at 
Mathura, as in later days Europeans were employed under the Mughal emperors.” 
Growse, moreover, after comparing the group with the one found by him in the 
Pali Khera mound, came to the conclusion that in neither case did the main figure 
represent Si'eniis. While attempting to find an Indian subject disguised in a classi- 
cal form, he was the first to recoguGe the true nature of Hellenistic influence in 
Buddhist art. On both sculptures which apparently have belonged to Buddhist 
monuments the main figure is not Silenus. This view was endorsed by Mr. V. A. 
Smith. 

1 may note that among the sculptures recently returned from Allahabad I0 
Mathura there is a statuette of a corpulent male deity holding in his right hand a cup 

' .1. 5. A’.. \'ol. XI, p. 75. 

- C/'. my nt luHh. Rp. Ind.. Vol. Vlll.pp. ^G 6 IT. and T. Bloch. Aitv i '/serif 

on Btiddkist !/>i<igr^. 1701'! Dr. Rlcch dr.aws my attentien to .a pedestal with fragnientary inscription 
found in the ruins of o'd R.tjapiiha in loop. It is made ot Mathura sandstone and belongs to the Kushana 
period. 

’ C/. above, p. 49. 
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into which a female attendant is pouring some liquid, 1 have little doubt that this is 
the Bacchanalian group in an Indianised form. The interesting point is that here 
the main figure holds in his left hand an elongated bag — the typical attribute of 
Kubera. 

It may, moreover, be remarked that the main figure, as regards its attitude, 
bears some reseniblance to the Kubera statues of Gandhara. On the latter we 
find regularlv attending figures of Cupids evidently meant for Yakshas, and these, 
it will be noticed, occur also on both the Mathura sculptures. One of these attending 
figures seems to raise the right hand towards that of the maiir figure, in exactly 
the same manner as in the Kubera statue of Mardan'. The cups found on Colonel 
Stacy's Silenus may represent the treasure vases of the god of wealth, the rock on 
which he is seated Mount Kailasa. We can imagine that the corpulent figure of 
Silenus attended by Cupids suggested to the Indian artist Kubera with his Yckshas.- 
As regards the architectural meaning of the two sculptures Growse remarked that 
the shallow basin at the top of the stone seems to be nothing more than the bed for 
the reception of a round pillar. 

A question of considerable interest is the relationship between the Mathura 
sculptures and those of the Peshawar district (the ancient Gandhara), which likewise 
betray classical influence. On this point two widely different theories have been 
advanced. Mr. Y. A. Smith expressed the opinion that “ the Mathura sculptures 
have very little in common with those of Gandhara and seem to be the work of a 
different school.” For this school he adopts the term Indo-Hellenic to differentiate 
it from the Gr?eco-Buddhist school of Gandhara to which he assigns a later 
date.^ 

Griinwedel, to whom hardly any specimens of Mathura sculptures were available 
for examination, followed Mr. Vincent Smith in assuming the existence of an Indo- 
Hellenic school which flourished at Mathura prior to the Grreco-Buddhist school cf 
the North-West. He remarks that the Mathura school represents purely Greek 
subjects, among which he ranks the representation of Mara with bows and 
arrows. 

I must remark at once, that in Gandhara reliefs, representing Siddhartha’s flight 
from Kapilavastu, Mara is commonly shown with a bow in his left hand. In Mathura, 
on the contrary, no such representations have come to light. As to the subjects 
themselves, we must assume that both in Gandhara and at Mathura they were 
essentially Indian, notwithstanding their classical form. This classical appearance 
is on the whole much more prominent in Gandhara than at Mathura. 

It did not, however, escape the notice of Grunvvedel that ” some Buddha statues 
found at Mathura have also the robe laid over both shoulders and the folds executed 
on the dress point to the Gandhara sculptures as models.'" This remark Is not 
quite in agreement with the theory that the Mathura school exhibits an earlier 
Greek influence than that of Gandhara. Indeed it lends strong support to the 

‘ Cj. my yote sur line status dii Candtiara canservie ait musce de Lahore — B. E. F. E. O. Tome HI 
(1003). pp. t) ft. Fig. 3. 

1 am indebted to Dr. Bloch for a reference to II 3, where Yakshas are described as drinking 

wine produced by \\ onder -trees (A’nf/iir.Tiss/ifl) in the company of fair damsels. 

= Gi-ceco Roman Influence on the Civilisation of Ancient India. ]. A. S. B., Vol. LVIII (iSSg) Part I, 
rp. 140 and vsh. 
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opposite view which has been propounded by M. F'oucher with great lucidity and 
which in the present paper I wish to endorse. 

The Mathura school, far from being a direct and early expression of Greek 
influence, received its classical inspiration indirectly through Gandhara, The influence 
of the Grseco-Buddhist school on all later Buddhist sculpture has so clearly been 
shown in M. Toucher’s standard work, that no doubt can now subsist on this 
point. Mathura, owing to its geographical position and — I may add — to its political 
importance during the Kushana period, was the first to feel that influence. This 
explains the mixed character of the Mathura school, in which we find on the one 
hand a direct continuation of the old Indian art of Barahat (Bharam) and Sanchi 
and on the other hand the classical influence derived from Gandhara.^ 

The Indian character of the Mathura school is nowhere more clearly expressed 
than on the carved railings which once surrounded the stilpas and other sacred 
monuments of that place. .Such railings, it should be noticed, do not occur in the 
North-West. That those of Mathura are derived from Old-lndian examples is proved 
both bv their construction and decoration. 

The most typical feature of the Mathura railing-pillar are the female figures, 
standing under trees or balconies, which since the davs of Cunningham have commonlv 
been designated as dancing-girls. An obvious objection to this designation is the 
circumstance that in no case are these figures represented dancing. Cunniimham' in 
order to obviate this difficulty, described them as “dancing girls posing themselves in 
various attitudes, some of them more or less immodest, during the intervals of the 
dance.” But there is a peculiarity of these railing figures which militates against this 
explanation. They are very often shown standing on prostrate dwarfs and over them 
we see the foliage of a tree of which they hold a branch. This latter point has led to 
a confusion of those figures rvith repre.sentations of Maya standing under the ^rt/tree. 

For the interpretation of the so-called “dancing-girls” of Mathura it is of interest 
to compare the well-known figures on the corner-pillars of the gates of Barahat. 
Most of these are standing on animals ; in the case of Kubera, the king of the 
Yakshas, the vahana is a dwarf. Of special interest are the two marked as Cha[n]da 

Yakhi and Chulakoka Devata, which with their right hand clasp the branch of a tree 

over the^r head whilst the left hand touches the girdle. Cunningham remarks that 
a corner pillar of the railing of Budh-Gaya bears a Yah.shi in exactlv the same 
position as Chanda and Chulakoka. 

Grumvedel, in treating of the^e figures in Old-lndian art, refers to the Bhutesar 
railing pillars (PL LI), but witihout drawing the inference that in both cases the sub- 
ject must be the same. The personages on the Barahat gates are denoted in the 
accompanying inscriptions as Yakshas, Yakshis. and other demi-gods. They belong 
to that class of godlings (Devatas), which play such an important part in Indian 
folklore. Cunningham has well explained their meaning in sculpture as guardians of 
the sacred monument, at the gates of which they are placed. Thev may thus be 
! compared with the Dvarapalas (door-keepers) of mediaeval architecture and with the 

P.akshasa figures which guard the temples of Java. 

' A. Foucher. L'art <; n'ci)-bouddhriu.e dn Gandhara (Paris 1905). Tome I, pp. 222 and 615. 

» , 1 ..L /?., Vol. UI, p. 26. 

U 
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What reason is there not to assume that the Mathura railing figures have the 
same meaning as their Barahat prototypes and represent semi-divine beings, presumably 
Yakshis ? This would explain why they are sometimes shown sword in hand^ — an 
attribute ^’hich would be hardly compatible with the character of a iiach girl. I may 
also note that Yakshas in literature sometimes assume the nature of tree-spirits, and 
this may account for these figures being so often placed under trees. 

As to the dwarf on which the Mathura pillar figures are commonly placed, 
we have seen that at Barahat Kubera, the lord of Yakshas, stands on a crouching 
demon with pointed ears and a prominent belly. Dwarfs occur as Atlantes in the 
capitals of the western gateway of Sanchi, where Fergusson surmises them to have 
a mvthological meaning. At Barahat also they are found as supporting figures. 
On some of the Amaravati reliefs they are plaving, dancing, and gambolling and, 
what is more important, on a relief representing Siddhartha's flight from Kapilavastu 
we see them supporting the hoofs of the horse Kanthaka." From this it is evident 
that these figures are Yakshas, who indeed in Indian folklore play the same part as 
the dwarfs of German mvthology. Alternatelv malign, ant or beneficent, they are 
regarded as the guardians of treasures, and thus their king Kuvera has become 
the god of wealth. I may remark in parenthesis that the character of such imaginarv 
beintrs is necessarily somewhat vague and susceptible of vacillations both in literature 
and plastic art. In the Buddhist scriptures the Yakshas often occur as man-eating 
demons and thus actually assume the character of Rakshasas, but under the holv 
influence of Buddha’s preaching thev promptly abandon their cruel propensities. 

1 have little doubt that, whilst the Mathura railing figures represent Yakshis, 
the dwarfs on which they stand are meant for their male counterparts. 1 may 
mention here that on a railing-pillar in the Mathura Museum the dwarf is not 
supporting the female figure, but crouches at her feet, raising both arms towards a 
fruit which she holds in her right hand. Above her a head peeps over a curtain 
suspended between two pillars behind her. We may compare a similar device on 
one of the railing-pillars of the Barahat stupa? More commonl}' we find the top of 
the pillar carved with a balcony over which one or two figures are partlv visible. 
The Bhutesar pillars afford an instance of this device which tvould seem to be 
peculiar to the Mathura school. If, however, we compare the different specimens of 
railing-pillars preserved in the Lucknow and Mathura Museums, there can be 
little doubt that this feature also is ultirnatelv derived from the Old-Indian 
examples. 

The Barahat pillar figures tvhich are not placed under a tree are surmounted 
by a half- rosette and in one case by a bas-relief showing a stiipa with its usual railing. 
The Mathura Museum possesses two railing-pillars (Nos. J i and 2 ) on which above 
the female figure we find a relief evidently referring to j at aka. One of these two 

pili.irs is that, noticed above, which once stood on the top of the Bhutesar mound. The 
scene pictured in the top panel seems to have some connection with that of Barahat 
in which a giant, perhaps a Rakshasa, is having a tooth drawn bv monkeys. 

' y. A. Smith, iVie Plans LXII and cm. 

- P'erguison, Tree and Serpent Wot ship. Plates L, LII, I.IX, LXVII, and LXXIV. 

^ Cunningham, Bharliuc, Plate XI. 
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On the other pillar, the top relief is circular in shape and shows a man with an 
umbrella apparently addressing an assembly of persons seated in three rows. This 
pillar is also remarkable, because here the supposed Yaksha is not supporting the 
female figure but is crouching in a cave beneath her feet. He has pointed ears, 
protruding eyes, and a grinning mouth. 

In one of the Chaubara mounds Mr. Growsc discovered a railing- pillar carved 
with a figure which he describes as a dancing-girl h but which undoubtedly represents 
a male person of a faun-like appearance standing under a tree. Over the tree there 
is the Buddhist railing, which apparently here is simply decorative, but, no doubt, is 
the prototype of the balconies with figures which are so common on Mathura railing- 
pillars. It should, moreover, be remarked that figures on balconies are very 
common both on the bas-reliefs of Sanchi and on those of Gandhara, They form a 
purely indigenous element directly copied from actual life and as often pictured in 
poetry as in sculpture. 

On the back of the Mathura railing-pillars we find either decorative medallions 
with rosettes, phantastical animals and sacred symbols, such as are foun.d on the 
Old-Indian monuments, or illustrative panels usually relating to jatakas. On the 
peculiar treatn.ent of the latter 1 shall speak further on. 

The coping-stones of the Mathura railings are decorated with borders of conven- 
tional floral design, sometimes interspersed with animals. It is interesting lo note 
that vtrv often such borders are surmounted by a nirrow band of bells similar to that 
found on the coping-stone of the Barahai railing. The crossbars, bearing rosettes 
of the same type as those found on the pillars, again prove the close relationship 
between the railings of Mathura and those of tlie Maurya period." 

As to the foranas, that integral part of the Buddhist railing, no specimen has 
been preserved at IMathuril. That at Mathura also such gateways existed, is 
proved by a detached architrave which was discovered by General Cunningham on 
the Katra site in 1862-63 and after many peregrinations has been placed in the 
local museum. It is profusely sculptured on both sides with buildings, figures, and 
trees including a representation of a toi'inui itself.'* 

We know of two tablets of homage (Ski. (lydgiipaia), one complete and the 
other fragmentary, which give us a picture of a Mathura stfipa with a railing around 
and in front a toraiia approached by a flight of steps.^ They show that structurally 
these tor anas do not differ from those of Barahat and Sanchi, though here their 
decoration is less elaborate, ft will be seen that on the complete specimen, the 
so-called “ votive stiipa ” of the Holi gate, now in the Mathura Museum, flying figures 
are seen hovering over ihe sacred monument which tliey adorn with garlands 
and flowers. Here as well as on the fragment in the Lucknow Museum nude 
female figures are leaning in graceful attitudes against the drum of ihe stupa. In 


> Growse, Mathura, p. 123, also Imi. .bit., \'ol. VI, p. 2ip, No. 6, and g- A- -S'. B., \’ol. XLVII (1S7S,', Ft, 
I p 1 iS ; Plates XVIII ani XX. It is now preserved in the Mathura Museum. (Uat. No. J 7). 

• For reproductions of pillars, coping-stones and cross-bars u£ .Mathura railings cf. V. A. Smith, The 


Jain Stupa, Plates UIX-UXXXIN'. 

Cf. - 1 . 5 ’- B., V'ol. I. p. 237 and III, p. 15, and Growse, Mathura, p. io6. 

* V. A. Smith, The Taiu Sfiipa, Plates XII, XV and CHI. Cf. also Bhagvanlfd Indraj: Actes dit 
congris International dcs Oricnfalistcs te?iii en a Leidc (Leide Pt- Section 1 1 , pp. 142 If; with 

plate. 
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view of what has been remarked above, I take these figures to represent not dancing- 
girls but Yakshis. Their occurrence together with other semi-divine beings on these 
sculptures confirms the proposed identification. The lost portion of this tablet 
of homage must also have contained flying figures, as the feet of one of them are stdl 
preserved. Finally, I wish to draw attention to the pillars placed in the corners of 
the stfip^ railing, which give us a clue as to the actual position of such monuments. 

On the northern gate of Sanchi we find the end of the lowermost architrave 
supported bv curious brackets in the shape of a female figure standing under a tree. 
The Kahkali Tlla has yielded similar brackets in which the figures are standing on an 
elephant, a crocodile and a dwarf.' The position of these brackets must have been 
the same as at Sanchi. The figures I take to represent Yakshis, which here play the 
same rule as their male counterparts. 

The above remarks will suffice to show that the Mathura school of sculpture is 
essentially Indian and in its main characteristics is derived from the art exhibited by 
the monuments of the Maurva period. On the other hand, it contains many an ele- 
ment which is not found in Old-lndian sculpture and which, as I shall endeavour to 
show, can be traced back to the classically inspired school of Gandhara. 

The most important innovation is the appearance of the Buddha image. It is a 
well-known fact that the oldest Buddhist monuments do not contain any representa- 
tion of the Buddha either as a detached statue or in bas-reliefs. Both in Gandhara 
and Mathura Buddha statues occur in great numbers, and on the scenes relating to 
his life his figure has replaced the ancient symbols. As regards artistic merit, the 
Buddha of Gandhara with his expression of benign serenity, his Apollo-like face, wavy 
locks, and ample-folded robe is infinitely superior to the clumsy, rigid, and expression- 
less Buddha of Mathura. So great i.s the difference that at first sight a connection 
between the two seems inadmissible. But on closer examination it appears that the 
attitudes in both cases are the same. The standing image has invariably the right 
hand raised towards the shoulder in the gesture which in Buddhist Iconography expresses 
the imparting of security or protection [ahhaya-)iuidra). The seated images exhibit 
the same posture ; or both hands are placed in the lap in the attitude of meditation 
{dhvana-viudya). It is noteworthy that other miidras, those of the touching of the 
earth (bkilmtsparsa-inudra) and of the turning of the w'heel of the law {dharmachukra- 
miidrd) hardly occur in Mathura sculpture. Of the latter I cannot quote a single 
instance and of the former only two, representations of Mara’s attack on Buddha under 
the hodhi tree, both in the Mathura IMustum. 

That both in Gandhara and Mathura the Buddha is clad in the garment of a 
Buddhist monk, need not imply any dependence. But it is of interest that the folds 
of the upper garment (Skr, saughaii) are clearly marked, and in Gandhara in a much 
more classical manner than at Mathura. From the treatment of the dress it has been 
rightly inferred by Grumvedel that Mathura has borrowed its Buddha image from 
Gandhara. The same is true with regard to the Buddha figure of Amaravatl, It 
should be noted that this treatment is un-Indian and, though continued at Mathura in 
the Gupta period, disappears again in mediaeval Buddhist sculpture. 


' V. A. Smith. <jp. cit, Plates XX.XIV. X X.XV .md X.XXVII. 
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A good example of the conventional treatment of the drapery is offered by a 
colossal standing Buddha image (ht. S' 8") preserved in the Public Librarv at Allaha- 
bad (PI. LII a). Both the style and material of this image prove that it originates 
from Mathura or, at anv rate, belongs to the Mathura school. The head, which is 
refixed to the bodv, has the same want of expression which, as noted above, is peculiar 
to the Buddhas of Mathura. The hair is arranged in schematic curls ; the iishnJsha is 
clearly indicated on the top of the head. Of the halo ^ only two fragments are left on 
both sides of the shoulder. It shows the same scalloped border which is typical for 
Mathura images. The robe with its schematic folds covers both shoulders and leaves 
the outline of the bodv clearlv marked. The latter feature is preserved on the Buddha 
images of Sarnath, though here the drapery is no longer indicated. Both the arms of 
the Allahabad statue are broken at the elbow, but there can be little doubt that the 
right was raised against the shoulder, whilst the left held the hem of the garment. 

Of still greater interest than the image itself are the three miniature attending 
figures. Between its feet we notice a figurine standing against a cluster of lotus flow- 
ers and wearing an elaborate head-dress and ornaments. A mantle or shawl, sliding 
down from the left shoulder over the left arm, is slung round the legs beneath the 
right knee. Its right hand which is missing must have been raised in the attitude of 
protection, its left hand holds a small vessel. 

The two other figurines, somewhat larger in size, are apparently a monk and a 
lav member {itpasaka\ kneeling on both sides of the Buddha’s feet. The monk, dressed 
in a robe which leaves the right shoulder bare, holds a bunch of lotus flowers ; the 
npdsaka in secular attire holds a w.reath as an offering. It is curious that the monk's 
figure wears heavy earrings. 

Here I wish to draw attention to a peculiarity of the Buddlia image of Gandhara. 
PsLially its pedestal is carved with a relief showing a Bodhisattva between adoring 
figures of worshippers. Elsewhere I have suggested that the latter, originally at least, 
were meant to represent the donors of the sculpture on which they occur.'- .\nvhow, 
it seems highly probable that the three figurines on the Allahabad statue are derived 
from Gandhara examples. It is true that in the present case the figures are placed on 
the top of the base. This alteration may perhaps be accounted for by the circum- 
stance that the front face is usually preserved for dedicatorv inscriptions which at 
Mathura are both much more common and more extensive than in Gandhara. The 
similarity of the central figurine in dress and attitude with the figures occurring on 
Gandhara pedestals leaves httle doubt that it represents a Bodhisattva. We may go 
a step further and, on account of the vessel in its left hand, identify it with Maitreya. 

I may note here that very often between the feet of Mathura statues figures or svm- 
bols are shown which possibly are intended fora cognizance of the personage repre- 
sented. The kneeling figures of devotees placed on the top or on the front of the 
bases have been preserved all through the later history of Indian art. 

The statue of Allahabad, besides showing the type of the Mathura Buddha, has 
thus supplied us at the same time with the type of the Mathura Boddhisattva. Here, 
hov.mver, tve meet with a difficulty. In my opinion, the figurine in royal dress with the 

’ The halo is a feature borrowed from Hellenistic art. Cf. Grunwedel, Buddhist Art ui India, pp. 86f. 

- Cf. A. S. R., IQOV’-W. PP- -,S,5G Ptate LXVTI. 
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vessel in the left hand is undoubtedly derived from those well-known figures from 
Gandhara which, originally designated as “ roval persons, ” have been identified by 
Griinwedel as Bodhisattvas and have since been considered as such by other autho- 
rities. 

We possess, how ever, the two statues ’ of Sarnath and Saheth-Maheth — both 
belonging to the Mathura school — which in their inscriptions are defined as Bodhisattvas 
but present a type entirely different from the one just described. They wear neither 
diadem nor ornaments, but only two plain garments. The under-garment is fastened 
round the loins bv means of a flat girdG ; the upper garment is thrown over the left 
shoulder and arm, leaving the right shoulder bare. It would indeed be difficult to derive 
these clumsy and unwieldy figures from the graceful Bodhisattvas of Gandhara. It 
should, however, be remarked that here also there exists a distinct affinity both in 
attitude and drapery. The Bodhisattvas of Gandhara have their right hand raised above 
the elbow, whilst the left hand is placed on the Ifip. The mantle is thrown over the left 
shoulder. All this we find in the Bodhisattva statues of Sarnath and Saheth-Maheth, 
but treated in a most unartistic and schematic fashion. The rioht hand is laid flat ao-ainst 
the shoulder, the left fist rests on the hip and the drapery is stiff and unnatural. 

The absence of ornaments is a point still to be explained. Here it is only possible 
to make conjectures; the following, however, de.serves to be noticed. The two 
Bodhisattvas in plain dress were erected on spots intimately connected with the career 
ofSakyamuni “ on the place where the Lord used to walk [Bhagavato chaiikraDic).” 
There is thus every reason to assume that they were meant to represent no other than 
tne historical Bodhisattva. 

\\ hat particular motive the donors had in erecting a Bodhisattva and not a Buddha 
statue on spots which Sakyamuni was supposed to have visited after his attainment 
of enlightenment, it is impossible to decide. But there is every reason to assume 
that thejmages of Sarnath and s^aheth-Maheth were meant to represent the Bodhi- 
sattva .Sakyamuni, although the absence of ornaments would point to the period be- 
tween the great renunciation and the bbdhi. 

\\e have seen, on the other hand, that the Bodhisattva figurine on the Allahabad 
statue, on account of its attribute, may be identified with Maitreva. I feel, therelore, 
inclined to assume that similar figures in royal dress represent celestial Bodhisattvas. 
That these figures are derived from Graeco-Buddhist examples, will be confirmed in 
the course of the present paper. As regards Friar Bala’s Bodhisattvas, 1 believe that 
they likewise go back to Gandhara, though in a wav they mav be called a creation of 
the Mathura school. They may indeed be styled Buddhas without monk's robe or 
Bodhisattvas without ornaments. 

It is of interest to note here a standing statue in the Mathura Museum (No. .'^40), 
vhich shows, as it were, a link between the plain and ornamented Bodhisattva type. 
L nfortunately the head and the arms are lost, but the attitude was presumably the 
same as tha,i. the Sarnath and Saheth-Maheth statues. The torso Is nude, but round 
the neck there are two necklaces. The lower portion of the body is clad in a plain 
garment probably meant for a dhoti held round the loins by a double flat girdle. Its 
find-place is unknown. 

■ Ct . A. S. R., 1904-1905. Plate XXVI. It is noteworthy that both statues are carved i.i the round This 
IS also the case with the Parkham image and is a characteristic of the Mathura school. 
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Another Bodhisattva figure \ which exhibits a close affiniLy with the Gandhara 
type, is preserved in the Lucknow Museum. It is said to originate from the ruins of 
Ganesvara miles north-west of Mathura. The head and feet are lost. The attitude 
is that of the Bodhisattvas of Sarnath and Saheth-Maheth. Specially noticeable is the 
cushion-like pad between the raised hand and the shoulder, which is also peculiar to 
the Sarnath statue. The torso is nude but for a flat necklace. The wrists are pro- 
vided with heavv bracelets. The upper garment is partly thrown over the left arm 
which is placed on the hip and partly slung round the right leg. The lower garment is 
held up bv means of a cord-like girdle ending in a tassel which hangs down between the 
two feet. A comparison between this figure and the Gandhara Bodhisattvas will 
clearlv show both the close resemblance in detail and the enormous difference in stvle. 

Still more clearlv is Gandhara influence expressed in an interesting fragment 
preserved in the IMathura Museum (No. A47 ; PI. LII). It consists of the lower 
portion of a figure seated in the European fashion on a wickerwork chair. The 
sandaled left foot is placed on an ornamental footstool at the side of the empty right 
sandal. Evidentlv the right leg, which is broken, was drawn up. This peculiar pos- 
ture, which has become tvpical for the Bodhisattvas of mediaeval art, is first found in 
Gandhara. It is obvious that this Mathura fragment is a copy of Graeco-Buddhist sculp- 
tures like the Inscribed Bodhisattva from Loriyan Tangai in the Calcutta Museum.^ 

From the above remarks it follows that both the Buddha and Bodhisattva images 
of Mathura are imitations bv Indian sculptors of the prototypes created by the Hellen- 
istic artists of Gandhara. The process of deterioration of those types can be traced 
in Gandhara itself where the work of the foreign sculptors was continued by their 
Indianized descendants or successors. 

It has been noticed above that at the same time that the Buddha statue is called 
into existence, we also see the Buddha figure appear on the bas-reliefs representing 
scenes from his life. These scene.s are much less numerous and varied at Mathura 
than Gandhara k where we have a complete " Buddha-charita” sculptured in stone. In 
mediaeval art such scenes are almost exclusively limited to the four great events of 
Buddha’s life : his birth, enlightenment, first sermon, and death. 

Mathura represents an Intermediary stage, at which we find, besides the four 
great events, a few others of secondary importance. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that future explorations at Mathura will reveal the existence of other scenes, but their 
number will never I each the exuberant growth of Graeco-Buddhist art. Not only is 
Gandhara influence traceable in nearly every individual scene, but their general arrange- 
ment is evidentlv derived from the North-West. The scenes are either carved one 
above the other on steles (Sanskrit nrdhvapalfa) or decorate the frieze of some reli- 
gious building. 

The most interesting instance of the latter device Is presented by the drum of a 
miniature stupa from the Dhruv mound near Mathura, now placed in the local Museum. 
M. Foucher in his able discussion of the Sikri stilpa drum in the Lahore Museum, 

1 V. A. Smiih, T’/e Plate LX.XXXTI. The image is neither “Vardhamana ” nor ‘'someRrah- 

manical deity.” The head figured on the same plate does not seem to belong to the same image. 

- . 4 . A’, f?.. 1Q03-04, Plate LXVllI C. 

3 V. A. Smith, op cit.. Plates C\'-CVH. A. Foucher. Les bas-reliefs du sfiipa de Sikri [Gandhara), 
j. A. 1903. p. 323. I venture to dis.ogree with the author as regards the interpretation of two of the scenes. 
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has first pointed out the close connection between these two monuments. In both 
we find a series of scenes from Buddha’s life separated bv little pilasters and surmoun- 
ted by a dental cornice. In the Gandhara example the classical character is much 
more clearly expressed, and that from Mathura is merely a debased imitation. 

The latter contains eight bas-reliefs representing the following subjec s : Bud- 
dha’s birth, his enlightenment (expressed by Mara's attack), his first sermon, his 
death, the Gandhakuti of SrayastI (?), his descent from the Trayastririiga heayen, the 
presentation of the four cups by the four Lokapalas, and Indra’s yisit at the Indrasaila 
caye. Thus we haye the four great eyents, followed by four minor eyents. It is 
noteworthy that the latter only partially correspond with the four minor eyents of the 
Buddhist canon. At the time when the Mathura school flourished, they were 
apparently not yet definitely fixed. It is also curious that, in order to obtain the five 
great scenes in the right order, we have to circumambulate the monument in a direc- 
tion opposed to that of the pradakshtnd. 

On the panel representing Buddha’s birth we see Maya standing under the sal 
tree in exactly the same posture as on the numerous Gandhara reliefs relating to that 
event. But the scene is here combined with another immediately following it in order 
of time. The infant Buddha, marked by a circular halo, is standing between two 
Nagas, which issue half-way from masonry wells and fold their hands in adoration. 
There can be little doubt that these are the Naga kings Nanda and Upananda who, 
according to the Lalita-vistara, issued from the earth and showered two streams of 
water over the new-born Budhisattva'. Here we may compare a fragment from Ama- 
ravati on which next to the birth-scene we find a bas-relief on which two females, one 
carrying a kerchief with the sacred foot-prints and the other holding an umbrella over 
it, approach a fountain enclosure from which issues a Naga, the hands joined in 
adoration. Another adoring female (?) figure is seen behindk 

On Sarnath reliefs the two Nagas are commonly represented standing in the air 
o\er the infant Buddha and pouring water over his head. It is interesting to note that in 
Gandhara sculpture the first bath is administered bv Brahma and Indra. Considering 
the frequency of Naga scenes in Graeco-Buddhist art, we are led to believe that the 
legend of Buddhas first bath by the two Naga kings must have been unknown to the 
sculpfois of the North-West. It was in any case the Mathura sculptors who first gave 
it \isible shape. We find it treated in exactly the same manner on a slab from the 
Rajghat in the Mathura Museum (No. Hi). This sculpture contains the four main 
eNents of Buddha s life and his descent from heaven. There also the scene of the first 
bath by the Naga kings Nanda and Upananda is combined with that of the Nativity. 

The Mathura Museum contains another sculpture (No. H2; PI. LIII) said to 
originate from near the Kaiikali fila. which Cunningham, presumably misled by the 
nuditr of the central figure, supposed to represent a Jaina saint*. But a comparison 
vith the two sculptures just discussed proves rhat here again we have the scene of the 
first bath treated in the conventional manner peculiar to Mathura. It is curious that 
alread} at this early stage of his life the future Buddha is shown in his usual attitude ; 


j Lahtavistara (ed. Lefmai.n) ; p 83.^/; Hiuen Tsi.mg Si-yu-ki 
Fergusson, Tree and Her Worship, p. 212, Plate XCI. 

.4. y. R., S, ol. x.\, p. 35, Plate IV. 


(transl. Beal), \'ol. Jl, pp. 24 f. 
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the left-hand on the hip, the right raised in the gesture of imparting protection. The 
representation of the Nagas issuing half-rvay from wells, which we find at Amaravati 
and on the Mathura sculptures, is a feature evidently borrowed from Gandhara art, 

thouo'h here a^ain the difference in treatment shows the artistic superiority of the 

^ ^ . • • 
lattermost clearlv. The elegant fountain enclosure with its gargoyle has become a 

circular masonry well. 

It is curious that, whereas the SarnCith sculptures closely agree with the Lalita- 
vistara, in showing the two Xagas"' standing in the air half-bodied ”, the Mathura reliefs 
follow another reading of the legend which is found in Hiuen Tsiangb When visiting 
the Lumbini garden, the Chinese pilgrim noticed two fountains of pure water, by the 
side of which had been built two stfipas. "This is the place where two dragons ap- 
peared from the earth. When Bodhisattva was born, the attendants and household 
relations hastened in cverv direction to find water for the use of the child. At this 
time two springs gurgled forth from the earth just before the cpieen, the one cold, the 
other warm, using which thev bathed him ", Though, as noticed above, this scene 
seems to be a creation of the Mathura school, there is one feature which apparently 
is derived from Gandhara. It is the " hea\ enly music ” expressed by five or six musical 
instruments suspended in the air which we notice on the bas-relief in the Mathura 
Museum^ The instruments are a flute, a conch, a drum, a lute (t'J/a?), a bag-pipe (?) 
and a tabor. 

Of Buddha's enlightenment I know only two representations from Mathura : one on 
the sin/'a drum of Dhtuv Tila, and the other on the slab from the Raj Ghat. Both are 
now placed in the local museum. The attitude of the Buddha, here as in Gandhara, is 
that of touching the earth {di.jl/nisparia-miidrdK The figure to his right seems to be 
Mata -to his left we see Mara's daughters. The latter do not occur on Gandhara 
examples of this scene and seem indeed to have been first introduced by the sculptors 
of IMathura. In meditet al art, on the contrary, they are commonly shown as taking part 
in " IMara’s as-ault.” 

Of the third gre.it >ceue — the first sermon at Benares — we possess three examples 
from Mathura. Besides those on the sfnpa drum of Dhruv Tlla and the Raj Ghat 
sculpture, we have the fragment of a frieze likewise preserved in the Mathura IMuseum 
^^'o Hy PI. LIV) which contains the first sermon and the Nirvana. It is interesting 
to note the dwarf pilaster which terminates the latter .scene — evidently a degenerate 
descendant of the Indo-Corinthian pilasters of Gandhara. The scenes representing the 
first sermon are exact counterparts of some Gandhara reliefs {c.g'-, D-15 of the 

Lahore Museum) on which we find the Master, surrounded by the five Friars, actually 
turning the wheel of the law, which is placed on a pillar at his side. On the Raj Ghat 
sculpture the wheel is absent. 

Besides the sculptures just noted, the Mathura iMuseum possesses anoth'i'r frag- 
ment (No. Hti) with the representation of Buddha’s deatlP. It evidently formed part of 
a stele [ilrdlivafat la) on which the four great scenes were arranged one above the other, 

' Itual , ^ ol. II, pp. -4 f. 

- Fouclicr. L’nrt gi cco-boudd’iiique dii Gandhdna, p. Cf. Rlns Davids, Buddhist Sutias S. B F,., 

\'ol. XI, pp. ici and 249. 

' Fouchcr, op cit., 9,5^9. fig. 2b2. 
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the Nirvana occupying the lowermost compartment. The close connection bi-tween 
this sculpture and the Grmco-Buddhist representations of the pavinirvada will at 
once be apparent. The main figure of the scene is the dving Buddha reclining on iiis 
couch in the attitude described in the Pali text. We notice again the halo with scal- 
loped border peculiar to Mathura. 

Of the twin sal trees between which the couch was placed onlv one is preserved, 
the opposite corner of the panel being broken. Among the foliage we notici- the 
figure of the tree spirit in the act of showering flowers. In exactlv the same manner 
the genii of the sal trees are shown on some of the finest Nirvanas from Gandhara, c g.. 
the two from Loriyan Tangai, now in the Calcutta Museum’. The mourning figures 
standing behind the couch, the hands raised in the attitude of grief, are also regularlv 
found on Gandhara reliefs. There their number varies. But in both the Mathura 
Museum reliefs there are three figures, the central one raising both hands. On the 
nrdJivapafta fragment there is still some variety in the attitude of the two other 
figures, one of which has placed his right hand on his head, whereas the other conceals 
his face behind a handkerchief. But on the other sculpture these three figures present 
a much more schematic appearance, the central one raising both hands, that to his 
right the right and that to his left the left hand. Thus we >ee the pari nirvana scene, 
the creation of a Hellenistic artist, graduallv modified bv thi' tt'ndencv towards s\m- 
me.r} and con^ent^onali3m. This process is alre<'idv no’u'eable in Gtindhar.a itself, ;is 
will be seen from a comparison of the six Nirvana reliefs published bv M. Toucher.- 

On the stele fragment we notice, iii xt. two figure's standing on both sides of 
Buddha s couch. That at his feet wearing monk's dress has been identified by M. 
r oucher ith Mahakas^’apa. On the other sculpture these two figures .are missing. 
It seems that on the stupa drum from Dhniv I ila the two figures re-occur. Here the 
number of attendants is limited to three, the third one standing ;it the back of the 
couch vith both hands raised. It is remarkable th;it the usual figures in front of tin- 
couch are absent here. 

On the stele of the Mathura Museum we notice in front of the couch three figures, 
ojie of which, a monk seated in meditation, h.'is been identified bv AL Foucher" with 
Subhadra, the Master s last convert. The three sticks at his side I suppose to m;irk 
him as a Brahmanical ascetic (Sanskrit tridandin). This figure is invariablv found 
on Gandhara reliefs, cither alone or accompanied by a prostrate figure in monk's dress, 
probabl} meant for Ananda. On the other sculpture in the Alathura Museum wc have 
again three figures, Subhadra occupying the centre. The other two wearing royal 
dress are perhaps meant for Malla chieftains. It would seem that the Mathura 
school, out of a sense of symmetry, has retained these three figures which are still 
found on the colossal Nirvana image of Kasla, a work of the fifth century which, as 
noted above, appears to be wrought by a Mathura artist. At Kasia al so the cross- 
legged ascetic with his three staffs occupies the centre. The figure on the left is a 
lav-member, but that on the right wears monk’s dress and most probablv represents 
Ananda, who plays such a prominent part in the legend of the Great Decease. This 


‘ Grimwc-del. Bvddhi.t Art in India, figs. 71 and 72. 
A. Foucher. op. cit., figs. 276-2.S1. 
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instance illustrates how Mathura was the intermediary between Gandhara and the art 
of the Gupta period. 

Here I wish to note the curious fact that the mysterious Vajrapani who occurs in 
Gandhara. not only in the death-scene, but in nearly every scene relating to the 
Buddha legend, as a constant companion of the Master, is totally absent on corre- 
sponding reliefs from Mathura. It would seem that the original meaning of this figure 
had become lost and the Mathura sculptors did not feel any scruples In eliminating it 
from the entourage of the Buddha. 

Whereas at Mathura the scenes relating to the life of Sakvamuni are very 
few as compared with the long and varied series created by the Graeco-Buddhist 
school of Gandhara, the .Mathura school exhibits a far greater number and variety of 
scenes referring to his previous existences. In this respect, again, Mathura art 
shows itself a true descendant of Maurya sculpture as exemplified on the stupa of 
Barahat. Yet in the treatment of such scenes by the IMathura sculptors Gandhara 
influence Is unmistakable. In Old-lndian sculpture the whole story is condensed in a 
single bas-relief, the actors being repeated in various attitudes peculiar to their con- 
secutive adventures and actions. This treatment imparts an enigmatic character to 
these sculptures which it is only possible to understand with the aid of inscriptions. .At 
Jamllgarhi, on the contrary, the A'i.svantara and Syama jatnkas are pictured in a far 
more lucid fashion and evolved in a series of scenes separatt'd by trees. This method 
which, simple though it may seem, had not commended itself to the sculptors of the 
Maurva epoch, is also found at Mathura. 

On the back of one of the railing-pillars of Bhutesar (PI, LI, h) in the Mathura 
Museum, there are three scenes representing a passage of the A’isvantara-jataka, In 
which that paragon of generosity gives his two children away to a Brahmin. In the 
upper panel the Bodhisattva aop.arently pours water in the hand of his supplicant so 
as to solem lize the donation. The hermit’s hut with its covering of leaves is seen 
in the background. In the central panel we see the two children being led awav bv 
the Brahmin and in the lower-most relief their mother is returning with water and fruit. 

It Is of interest to note, that, though the treatment of this jatala in a series of 
scenes must have originated from Gandhara, the individual scenes of the Mathura 
pillar do not show any dependence on the only representation of this jiitaka we know 
of in Gandhara art —that of Jamalgarhl, now preserved in the British Museum. To a 
certain extent the treatment of the story may be called original. This is also borne 
out bv a comparison with the representation of this j at aka on the lower architrave of 
the northern gateway of Sanchl.^ 

The back of the other Bhutesar railing-pillar in the .Mathura Museum contains 
also three bas-reliefs which unfortunately are much damaged. In the upper panel 
there is a Buddha or more probably Bodhisattva seated in the usual posture on a 
throne. Behind two attendants are standing, one of whom holds a flv-whlsk [ckamara'). 
In the central panel we discern the figure of a Brahmanical hermit seated on a cushion 
of holy grass. Another figure seems to stand in front of him, but is too much 


‘ FergassDP, Tree an.J Serpent Wovehip, Pi.We XKXII. h ’. 2 , cf. p. im, whpre the first pat of the st*ry 
deseribad. Plate L.XV, fig. 1. gives the Amar.lvati reading. 
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defaced to be identified. The lowermost relief shows a lion or tiger seizing a human 
figure between ins teeth. In the background there are a hermit’s hut and a tree. 

I feel inclined to assume that these three scenes refer to the Jataka of the tiger 
{vVLlohra-jdtaka). In this birth-story it is related how the Budhisattva gave his own 
bodv to feed a hungry tigress which was about to devour her own cubs. The ascetic 
in the central scene and the hermit’s hut in the last one support this identification. It 
remains to decide what connection the upper panel can have with this story. The 
most plaimible e.vplanation ^eems to me that it represents the Budhisattva in his 
heavenly abode previous to his taking birth as a Brahmin, It will be noticed that the 
seated figure is draped in the san’.e manner as the Budhisattva statues of Sarnath 
and Saheth-Maheth. Thus it would confirm my supposition that these figures 
represent the Budhisattva predestined to become the Buddha Sakvamuni. 

The three scenes on one of the railing-pillars of Colonel Stacy, which, as noted 
above, belongs to the same railing, have been explained bv CunnInghanT as referring 
to the miracle of Rajagriha in which Buddha subdued an elephant let loose against 
him bv his malignant cousin Devadatta. The central panel bears indeed a strong re- 
semblance to the Gandhara reliefs which picture- that event ; but the final scene, in 
which, according to Cunningham, Devadatta is himself destroyed b}' the infuriated 
elephant does not seem to agree with the written tradition. It is, however, quite pos- 
>iblo that the fMathura sculpture represents a different reading of the storv not found 
m extant Buddhist literature. Presently we shall meet with a similar instance in the 
representation of a Jataka. 

If Cunningham’s interpretation is correct, it would follow that the reliefs on the 
Bhntesar railing-pillars not onl\- picture Buddlui’s previous existences, but also the 
last one in which he obtained enlightenment. It is not unreasonable to hope that some 
day more pillars of this railing will be found which will show whether this view is 
correct. Two points are still to be noted with regard to this railing. First of all the 
scenes carved on the back of the pillars leave not the slightest doubt that they have 
belonged to a Buddhist monument, most probably a sffipa. It seems plausible that 
this monument belonged to the Ya.^a-vihara, which once occupied the site of the 
Katra. The other point to which I wish to draw attention is the occurrence of Indo- 
Persepolitan pilasters at the side of each scene. This is not only a regular device on 
Mathura railing- pillars, but a similar pilaster will also be seen on the Urdlrcapatfa 
fragment representing Buddha’s nirvana. It is a feature found also at Barahat, 
where the panels are enclosed between a pair of pilasters. In the case of the Bhutesar 
railing-pilt.'irs each pair of pilasters supports an architrave carved with one ogee arch 
in the centre and two half-arches at the sides. The idea apparently was to place each 
,-cene of the sacred legend within a little ('hapel. 

The Mathura Museum contains a fragment of a railing-pillar (^\o. J 36 ; fig. i ) with 
a bas-relief represi-nting two men in the act of killing a tortoise with sticks. This scene 
evidently r.'fers to the Kachchhapa-jataka, but it is noteworthy that the death of the 
lorlitis,., as shown on the sculpturi-, agrees with the version of the Panchatantra and 
not with that of the Pali Jataka-book. In tlm latter it is said that the tortoise, owing 

' ( nr.nin;.iham, A. S. , Vol. 11 !, Plate VII. (T. Anderson. Catalogue, Part I. pp. i£6 ii. .M, 15-a. 
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to his imprudent speech, fell into the open courtyard and split in twoh whereas in the 
Panchatantra it is definitely stated that he was '• made to pieces by the townspeople. ’ 

Under the panel there are two 
letters which I read Dasa and 
which prove the sculpture to 
bel( mg to the Kushana period. 
In some jafnka scenes pictured 
on the Barahat stupa there is a 
considerable discrepancy in details 
between the sculptures and the 
canonical texts. ' The same 
seems to be true of representa- 
tions of birth-stories at Mathura. 

It remains to consider some 
decorative devices of Mathura 
sculpture in which Gandhara 
influence is even more clcarlv 
expressed than in illustrative bas- 
reliefs. ( )t special interest are 
the garland-carrving figures of 
Grieco- Buddhist art, because 
here the classical prototype can 
be pointed out with certainty. In 
Gandhara " they are represented 
on string courses, plinths or 
friezes, as bovish figures carrying 
garlands or playing between gar- 
lands. In the inteiA-enlng portions 
lotus-flowers are sometimes intro- 
duced, or the Intervals are filled 
m with symbols, animals or birds. ’ ' The two sculptures shown in figure 2 fht 1 j , 
width 3' 10") which are preserved in the Peshawar IMuseum arc fine specimens of this 
decorative device. Here the intervals also contain Cupids holding lotus-flowers and 
palm-leaves. 

Griinwcdel was the first to point out that the same device in a modified form is 
found on the rail coping of the Amaravati stupa. Here "the boys at play have 
turned into men who, bearing huge snake-like bodies, advance in studied and graceful 
attitudes ” In the intervening spaces we notice purely Indian subjects such as 
the Garuda holding a Xagain its beak. " Nothing,” Fergusson remarks, " can well be 
better, as an architectural ornament, than the wavv flow of the long roll, borne bv 

* The 'fhtiik.! (eel. Fausbolli. \’ol. II. pp. lysff. Xo. ’15. English translation tcrl. Cowell) Cambridge. iS . 
\'o! II, pp l.’v't. Cf. Pdi'ichiifi’iifra led. Koseg.artcn) Bonn, 1848, p. 70. 

- Oldenburg. A'e.''rs on ar'. translated by Leo Wiener in J. A. O. S.. Vol. XN'llI (18971, p. 18^. 
fcotiiote 2. 

Gri'nwcdel-Burgess, Enddhisf .Art in Inaia, p. 14S. Kouchei cP. c:t.. p. I40. 
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animated d^ures and interspersed with emblems appropriate to the dedication of the 
Tope 

.A connectintj link between Gandhara and Amara\'atl is afforded b\ Mathura 
where we find the garland- carriers in an intermediate stage of their Indian develop- 
ment. The Mathura Museum possesses five specimens of friezes exhibiting this 
design. The largest frieze (P\. LIV, b ; ht. 2 5T') contains one figure, the head of 
which is lost. It wears ornaments like the Gandhara figures, but of a more elaborate 
tvpc. It is of interest to note that, whereas the Gandhara Cupids, apart from their 
ornaments, have retained their classical nudity, those of Mathura have donned the 
indigenous d/iofF. The open spaces between the garland are filled with palmettes 
and lotus-rosettes. The sculpture clearly betrays that tendency towards com.-entionallsm 
and uniformitv which is characteristic of Indian art. 

.Another sculpture in the Alathura Museum (PI. LIV, c ; ht. li') has a double 
frieze : the lower one evidentiv represents Jataka scenes. In the upper frieze we find 



Fig. 2 . I'lieze in Pesh.iwar Museum. 

again the garland-carrying figures. It is remarkable how here as at Amaravati all 
proportion is lost between these tiny figures and the heavv garland under the load of 
which thev seem to succumb. On all Alathura sculptures the Cupids are shown 
walking or running in one direction as is the case of Amaravati, Avhereas m Gandhara 
they are standing alternately turned in opposite directions. 

A comparison of the three types will clearly show how the IMathura figures re- 
present an intermediary stage and bear a character far less classical than their parents 
of Gandhara, but at the same time much less Indianised than their degenerate des- 
cendants at -Amarayatl. 


‘ l-crgusson. Tree nml Serhent Wurshif’, p. 1O9, Plate I.\T. 
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Among our Graeco-Buddhist sculptures we possess several specimens of semi- 
circular or curvilinear bas-reliefs which mii-.t have formed the pediments of chapels. 
Of the two examph s reproduced on Plate L\^ one (ht. 2', width 2 I") was obtained 
in igo2 from Bringan near Rustam (Peshawar district) and is now preserved in 
the Peshawar Museum. The other makes part of a collection in the Mission house 
at Peshawar ; it^ provenance is unknown.’ We notice on the one from Bringan the 
fndo-Corinthian capitals each surmounted by a divine figure in the altitude of adoration 
and on the other a frieze of garland-carrying Cupids flanked by two double-domed 
chapels. The division of these pediments by means of concentric arches is purely 
Indian, for we find it on the pediments of chapels pictured on the Barahat stilpa. 
But the figures which fill the various compartments are singularly classical in 
appearance. 

The main scene which represents the submission of the Naga king Apalala" is 
of no special importance for our present subiect. Of more interest ^tre the two 
upper divisions, in which we find, in one case, Buddha's alms-bowl and Buddha him- 
self, and in the other, two Bodhisattvas worshipped bv a group of kneeling or standing 
figures, their hands fokOd in adoration. At the end of each ttroup of worshippers 
there is a winged Triton — presumably meant for a Xaga — ihe coil of whose snake-like 
body effectively fills the narrow end of the lunulate space, 

I now wish to draw attention to an interesting fragment among the collection in the 
Mathura Museum tCat No. J i ; ht. 3') reproduced on Plate LVI. I rom its -hape and 
from its being carved on both sides it is evident that it did not serve the same purpose 
as the Gandhara pediments. In any case there can be little doubt that its design is 
borrowed from the Gandharti sculptures just des.rlbed. On each sid.- we find three 
lunulate areas separated by concentric arches. 

On the obverse the centre of these th.ree compartments is occupied respectively 
bv the alms-bowl, appareiti'y filled to the brim with offerings, a Buddha seated in the 
protecting attitude, and a Bodhisattva in royal garments seated in meditation under a 
tree. On the reverse we have in the upper compartment Buddhcs head dress, which, 
as we know, received the homage of the thirty-three gods, and in the central one a 
Bodhisattva — perhaps MaiirC-va, jufiging from the vessel in his left hand — ,who raises 
his right hand in the conventional attitude of protection. Of the figure occupying 
the centre of the lowermost division, only a portion of the halo is preserved. 

The worshipping figures are here divine or semi- divine beings flying, as indi- 
cated bv the position of their legs, and carrying cabbage-like bouquets from which 
they are showering flowers. The classical i'rltons in the corners are replaced by the 
indigenous crocodile, less ornament.al, but more familiar to the Indian public. The 
connection between these animals and the crocodiles on the ends of torana beams of 
Barahat is unmistakable.’’ We find the same device on a fragment of a tdra>ia 
architrave in the Mathura Museum (Cat. No. M 2 ; ht. 7I''). 

‘ F.'I- other specimens cf. Giiinwedel — Burges-, Buddhisi Art. figs. 4,4, 58, .md S3. See also p. 1 31. For 
the photMgr.-iph-; of G.-indlihra sculptures here reproduced 1 am indebted to the courtc-y of D--. Spooner. 

- Cl. Foiichcr. op. cit. p i. 5 -t 4 ft- fips. 270-273 

'Cunningham. Tfr’ Sidpn of Sharlmt. Plate IK. C/. also V. A. ZmAh, The Jain Stupa, Plates X.\ IV 
.and XXV. 
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On the Mathura sculpture it almost gives the impression that the Devas are 
flying straight out of the yawning jaws of these monsters. This observation enables 
us — I believe — to explain a curious design found in later Indian art, namely, that of a 
human figure issuing from the mouth of a niakara. Finally, we notice in the spandrel 
a Garuda treated in a highly conventional fashion, with short clumsy wings, a crooked 
beak, and the feathers of the tail spread out on both sides and ending in tendril- 
like scrolls. On the Gandhara pediments we have, of course, nothing corresponding 
to these Garudas, but it is noteworthy that in Graeco-Buddhist sculpture, the span- 
drels of arches are very often occupied by birds, apparently parrots, treated in a 
naturalistic manner. They will also be seen on the frieze of garland-carriers repro- 
duced above. 

With the sculpture in the Mathura Museum may be compared the interesting 
sculpture excavated by Dr. Fiihrer from the Kankall Tila and discussed by Professor 
Biihler.^ This sculpture evidently served the same purpose, but is much more 
elaborate and for this reason probably later in date. The division of the slab is in 
both cases exactly the same, but on that from the Kahkall Tila the dividing ribs are 
richly decorated with various floral designs, and the three lunulate spaces as well as 
the spandrels are crowded with figures of the mo.-t varied description. Besides flving 
Celestials, we notice dragon-riders which contrast strangely with the homely country 
carts which take part in the procession. I recall, in passing, the Cupids riding on 
dragons which occur on the beautiful Nirvana relief from Lorivan Tangai preserved 
in the Calcutta Museum. 

in the cornets we meet again with the ungainly shapes of the vanning crocodiles, 
ljut here a new element is introduced. In from of the unwieldlv monster ,a boyish 
figure Cii one case two) is standing, apparently teasing it bv pulling its tongue, A 
similar device we find on a Mathura sculpture in the Lucknow Museum where the 
teasing boy assumes the aspect of a himnara with leafy girdle.^ Professor Btihler 
remarks that a similar scene occurs on the Amaravati stilpa where, however, it is a 
female who takes hold of the ivnkard s tongue. It is another proof of the indebted- 
ness of Amaravati to Mathura. 

The central figures in the sculpture of Kankali Tila are unfortunately incomplete. 
But rhoj,e winch are partly preserved appear to be seated cross-legged on thrones and are 
attended bv Icmale fan-bearers. A comparison with the sculpture in the Mathura Mu- 
seum makes it highly probable that they arc Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, or, if Dr. Buhler 
i> right in supposing the sculpture to bejaina, they ought to be Tlrtharnkaras. 

\To be continued^) 


J. Ph. Vogel. 


' t;. P.iihlL-r. Spe, r„i ■/ s of 
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MUHAMMADAN ARCHITECTURE IN 

KASHMIR. 


DROADLY speaking, Muhammadan architecture in Srinagar seems to fall under 
^ three heads : first, there is the pre-Muiiiial masonrv stvle : secondlv, there is the 
wooden stvle ; and thirdh-, the pure Mu^al style. Of tlw first there are very few 
examples. The best known is probably the tomb of Zainu-l-'abidin’s mother,^ regarding 
which Cunningham, Cole and Fergusson had a difference of opinion. Cunningham* and 
Cole’ maint -lined that the enclosure wall of this building was once the enclosure wall of 
a Hindu temple. Fergusson* would have it that the wall was built entirely by Muham- 
madans, dating: it about t.ooo wars later. But the fact remains that Cunningham and 
Cole saw the building, while Fergusson did not : and nobody, 1 think, can observe 
the massiveness of the stones used, and their unmistakably ancient appearance 
without agreeing with Cunningham and Cole that the enclosure wall is an old Hindu 
wall /n situ. If further evidence against Fergusson's theory is wanted, let me draw 
attention to the mouldings of the plinth — not included in Fergusson's woodcut — and to 
the section of the coping. Both of these features are essentially Hindu, Again, the 
plinth of the tomb of Zainu-l-Tibidin’s mother is obviously the actual plinth of an ancient 
Hindu temple, and the brick structure above it is a Muhammadan tomb of a common 
Persian tvpe, adapted to the Hindu plinth. The torus moulding of this plinth is prac- 
tically complete, and from the way the stone is jointed at the angles on the plan, it is 
quite certain that the plinth has never been appreciably disturbed. The small pointed 
arches in the enclosure wall which deceived Fergusson, only look like Muhammadan 

' It ma\- be cf interest to note that the chronicler JOnar.lja in the second Rnjataranstini (\'. 7 1 5) mentions Zainu- 
l-'abidin’s mother by the name of .Mora Dt“vi. perhaps meant for Miran vDeci ’’ bemo- a Sanskrit title of queens 
or princesses), and calls her the daughter of Piriija (Firoz.) the King of Shahbhanga. 1 do not know what 
country is meant bv .Shahbhanga. The English translation by Diitt has t'dabhandapum. which is the present 
Und or Ohind on the Indus, the capital of Gandli.lra at the time of the early Muhamm.tdan invasions, .-^s the 
ruling dynasty was known by the name of SLahi, it is just possible that the name L'daka-bhamia has become 

corrupted into Shahbhanga. It would be interesting if it could be aseertained trom .Muhammadan sources 
whether there existed a King Firoz, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Kashmir at the time 01 Sikandar Butshi- 
k.an. [J. Ph. Vogcl.f 

J. .1. S. B., 1S48, part 2. 

^ H, H. Cole. lUiistri’fioiis of ancient huddiugs in Kashmir. 

^ J. Fergusson. History of Indian Architecture.-^. 281. 
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work on a drawing in elevation, because the depth of the recesses and the size of the 
stones is not shownh They are in reality quite unlike anything I have seen in any 
Muhammadan building in India. It may be added that there are several large stones 
bearing Hindu carvings and mutilated sculptures lying about in the courtyard, and 
these stones, in all probability, belong to the former Hindu building which occupied the 
site, and which was demolished by the Muhammadans in the 15th century, when the 
tomb of Zainu-l-'abidin’s mother was built. 

The manner in which the Muhammadans adapted their structure to the Hindu 
plinth was simple. The usual form of plan used in Muhammadan tombs of this date 
is shown in fig. 1. The plan of the plinth which they found ready to hand in this case 



Fk 




Fig:. 


was mat shown in fig. 2. It will be seen at a glance that, given the plan, fig. 2, to 
build upon, it required no great ingenuity to fit in the four small cupolas and the large 
central dome to which the Muhammadans were accustomed (fig. 3). It was, in fact, so 
eas} that they did not bother to alter the shape of the plinth at all. 

It has already been mentioned that the brick structure on the Hindu plinth is the 
tomb of Zainud-'abidin s mother. She was the wife of Sikandar But^ikan, who 
stands out as one of the most prominent figures among earlv Muhammadan rulers of 
Kashmir, and whose importance is rivalled only bv that of his son Zainu-l-'abidln. 
Sikandar earned his nickname by his wholesale destruction of Hindu temples. Zainu- 
1- abidin was evidently a more tolerant person^ indeed, there is a story that after 
hating been cured of some disease by a Hindu doctor, he gave orders that no further 
persecution of the Hindus should be permitted. His grave is said to be one of those 
within the disputed enclosure wall, close to the building over his mother’s grave. The 
latter is a valuable monument since it is the only one of its kind near Srinagar. 

Its principal features are the glazed and moulded blue bricks, fig. 4, which are stud- 
ded at intervals in the exterior walls, the semicircular brick projections on the drum of 

the main dome, and the moulded brick string courses and sunk panels on 
the drums of the cupolas. 

There is one other pre- Mu gh al building in Srinagar which deserves to 
be mentioned here. The tomb of Madam is a small building quite neglect- 
ed and very dilapidated, and it does not appear to be included in the 
accounts of any traveller or archaeologist. Yet it possesses a feature of 
®^|^^^*^^dinary value and interest in its coloured tilework, fragments of which 
. to its walls, I havm found no other such tilew'ork in Srinagar, and it is 

commonly seen in India, though similar tiles exist 

= Zahl'uT.-flWTn ''ep'l ihc~G((p(a7emains at .Sarn.VthTTEdO 

■ ‘ o avc been a particularly tolerant ruler. This h evident from the praise bestowed 
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on him by the authors of the end and -rrl R5i,t '• - 
Pilgrimage. [J. Ph, Vogel.] Rajatarang,,,. 


They assert that he even visited Hindu places o 
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on the mosque of Zakariya Khan near Lahore, and on a Hindu shrine opposite the 
Salimgarh at Delhi. The latter evidently did not originally belong to the Hindu temple, 
as the patterns are all jumbled together. Glazed and coloured tilework, as is well 
known, was introduced largely into India, probably from Persia, by the Mughals. 
Akbar employed it sparingly in Agra Fort and at Fathpur Sikri ; Jahangir employed it 
more elaborately at Sikandarah, on some of the cupolas on .A.kbar’s tomb, and in 
Shah Jahan’s time it was lavishly employed, particularly in the Punjab. 

The tilework of the Mughals was almost invariably cut in small irregular shapes 
according to the different colours in the flowers or ornaments which the tilework re- 
presented. That is to sav, the outlines of the colours in the flowers or ornaments 
settled the shape to which each tile was to be cut, and the pieces were put together 
like mosaic, and stuck on the walls in mortar. 

Another kind of tilework has its home in Multan and Sind. This tile\\ ork is also 
glazed and coloured, and was largely used in Pathan buildings before the advent of 
the Mughals. It is distinguished from the so-called 'Kdslii' work used bv the Mughals, 
in that the Multan varletc is cut always in squares, and different colours are worked in 
contact with each other on the same square In the old tiles hardly any colours were 
used but light and dark blue, and sometimes yellow and brown. 

The tilework at tlie tomb of Madani, near But Kadal in Srinagar, is made in 
squares with various brilliant colours in contact with each other on the same piece 
of tile. But its great interest lies in the subject which is represented in the southern 
half of the spandrel of the great archway in the east facade \P\. LVII). It is hardly 
necessary to remind the re.ader that animal life was rarely represented in any form of 
decoration during Muhammadan rule in India. \kbar did not object to statues of 
horses^ and elephants- ; j Ahangir allowed birds ® .and butterflies’ to be carved, and 
Shah jahan also h.ad eleph int.s'' set up, and at Lahore Fort he indulged in a 
panelled frieze representing elephant fights, and other subjects, all in tilework. Aur- 
angzeb was a bigot, who not only would have none of animal life in any form on his 
buildings, but took a delight in smashing any instances of it which came to his notice 
whether on Hindu or Muhammadan buildings. It is fortunate indeed that he never 
chanced to see the tomb of Madani when he was in Srinagar. His indignation would 
surely have been roused at finding, on the tomb of a Muhammadan saint, a repre- 
sentation of a beast with the body of a leopard, changing at the neck into the trunk of 
a human being, shooting apparently with a bow and arrow at its own tail, while a fox 
is quietly looking on among flowers and cloud-forms. These peculiar cloud-forms are 
common in Chinese and Persian art, and were frequently used by the Muglials — by 
Akbar in the Turkish Sultana’s house at Fathpur-Sikri, Jahangir at Sikandarah, and 
Shah Jahan in the Dlwan-l-khass at Delhi, to mention only a few instances. The 
principal beast in the picture is about four feet long, and is striking quite an heraldic 
attitude. The chest, shoulders, and head of the human being are unfortunately missing. 
The tail ends in a kind of dragon’s head. As for the colours, the background is blue. 

' Statue of a horse near Sikandarah. Agra. 

- Hatva Paul. Fatehpur Sikri and Delhi gate, --tgra Fort. 

.\kbar’s tomb at Sikandarah. 

' Ditto. 

* Haty.i Paul, Delt.i Fort. 

Y 2 
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the trunk of the man is red, the leopard's body is yellow with light green spots, the 
dragon’s head and the fox are reddish brown, and the flowers are of various colours. It 
is most probable that if this beast can be run to earth, and similar pictures found in 
the art of other countries, some light will be thrown upon the influences bearing upon 
the architecture of Kashmir during a period about which little is at present known. 
Besides this spandrel there is more tilework in the building. The jambs of the arch- 
way are lined with squares of tiles, many of which have fallen out and been put back 
in the wrong place. None of these are of particular interest except that thev show 
that tilework was used on masonry buildings in Kashmir before Mu gh al davs. There 
is, however, an interesting narrow border, above the dado on the east facade, repre- 
senting a flowing floral pattern interwoven with the heads of donkeys and lions. 

We are fortunate in knowing within narrow limits the date of this building. It 
joins on to the mosque of Madam, a building the roof of which is in the wooden stvle 
which will be discussed presently. As both the buildings are in memorv of the same 
person it is likely that they were built about the same time, and a well-presen-ed in- 
scription over the doorway of the mosque records that it was built in the vear A. H. 
S48 (A.D. 1444). Plate LIX This falls within the reign of Zainu-l-'abidm. 

.Apart from its tilework, the tomb of Madani possesses no particular value. It is 
e\ident that both it and the mosque are built on the site of an old Hindu temple. 
The stone plinth of the mosque is put together with Hindu stones, and the brick 
work in the walls is Muhammadan. Some carved Hindu columns have been used 
in the porch of the meisque, and two similar columns are used in the inner chamber 
of the tomb -another indication that the tomb and mosque are of the same date since 
columns from apparently the same Hindu temple are used in each of them. 


Although Kashmir possesses a very distinctive style of wooden architecture, 
practically nothing is known about it by the outside world. Brief descriptions of some 
of the principal buildings are given by the travellers Bernier,' A'igne,' Hiigel,’' Moor- 
croft and Louenthak : but these accounts being unaccompanied by illustrations, and 
■written b_\ men whose attention was mainly devoted to subjects other than architecture, 
coiwey but a feeble impression of the reality. Fergusson," though he never visited 
Kashmir, shrewdly suspected from enquiries that he made, and Vom the few photo- 
graphs which he was able to obtain, that the subject of its wooden architecture was 
one deserving full investigation. Cunningham ’ and Cole * in their accounts of anti- 
quities in Kashmir dealt almost exclusively with Hindu and Buddhist monuments, and 
lett the wooden stvle, exemplified in the more modern buildings, practically unnoticed. 

Having before us a clear field it will be worth while to consider the conditions 
under which the style was evolved or introduced. The consistent use of Sara- 
cenic detail, and the fact that the style was and is still applied to Muhammadan tombs 
a^c^ msques, and not to Hindu structures, indica tes in the first place that much of its 

1 Vi. r 1891. 

Ij. 1. Vigne, Ivave^sin Kasrumr. Lailalc, etc. ^ 

C.F. Huge], T’rrt-.'i'i's trans. b\ .M.-ijor Jervis. 

^ Moorcroft and Trebeck, Tyaveis in the Himalayan Provinces. 

Some Persian inscriptions found in Srina-rar 7 4 V a VI VVVirr <, / ac . 

j. Fergusson. History of Indian Architecture. A. KWill, p. 2;3. (1S64). 

' f.A S. B. September 184S, part 2. 

’ H H. Cole. Illustrations of ancient buildings in Kashmir. iS6q. 
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character was introduced into Kashmir from abroad ; and, secondly, that it came into 
use in Kashmir with or subsequent to the invasion of Islam. Although Islam was not 
widely accepted in Kashmir until the latter part of the 14th century A. Db, the 
chronicle of Kalhana indicates that there was a certain amount of trade intercourse and 
pilgrimage between Kashmir and Upper India during the reign of .-\nanta, D. 1028- 
1063. 

During one of the campaigns of Mahmud of Ghazni — Dr. Stein thinks it was the 
campaign of A. D. 1013 — , auxiliary forces were'sent from Kashmir to help to withstand 
the invasion of Hindustan.- Mahmud won the day, the battle being fought in one 
of the valleys leading towards Kashmir from the neighbourhood of the Jhelum 
but he does not appear to have ever come into Kashmir. 

In A. D. 1532 the invasion of Mirza Haidar from Ladak “forms part of the 
great movement which carried the last nave of the northern conquerors, the Turks 
of Babar, into India.”* Mirza Haidar took possession of Kashmir in A, D. 1540, 
and the next important historical event was the incorporation of Kashmir into the 
Mughal dominions bv Akbar in A. D. iyS6. 

We learn from a passage in tlie 7 arlkh-i-Rashidi, which Dr. Stein quotes/ that 
a wooden style existed in Kashmir in the days of Zainu-l-’abidin, A.D. 1420-1470, 
since reference is made to a palace, all of wood, which that monarch built. It is 
also evident that Akbar found the Kashmiris more accustomed to building in wood 
than stone, since it is recorded in an inscription over the Kathl Darwaza of Hari 
Parbat that Akbar sent two hundred masons from India to build the fort. Bernier*’ 
A. D. 166^, savs “ some old buildings and a great number of ancient idol temples in 
ruins are of stone ; but wood is preferred on account of its cheapness, and the facillt)’ 
with which it is brought from the mountains by means of so many small rivers ”, 

The earliest genuine example of the wooden style in Srinagar, of which the date 
is known, is the mosque of Madani, which was converted into a mosque from a Hindu 
temple in A. D. 1444. according to an inscription. Although the Hindu temple which 
occupied the site of the present Jami' Masjid was destroyed shortly after the Muham- 
madan conversion, and a mosque erected in its stead, that mosque and subsequent 
reproductions of it have been burned down and rebuilt several times. Similar visita- 
tions have befallen the mosque of ^ah Hamadan and others. It is therefore impossible 
to sav to what extent the original form and details were copied in the various 
restorations. According to the inscription over the south doorway of the Jami' 
Masjid, the mosque was last rebuilt by Aurangzeb. There is reason to suspect that 
he copied what was there before fairly closely, because the building is totally different 
from anything that Auranzgeb can have seen in the plains of India ; and it is quite 
certain that the present Jami' Masjid is not a first experiment in a new direction. 
The lofty pillars in the propylons, the details of the spires and the uniformity of the 
whole design, prove that the builders knew what they were about from plinth to finial 

' Rajatar.iiigin; of Kalhana transl, M. A. Stein. Vol. I, p. 2S4. 

- Op. ctt. 

’ Op. cit. 

' Op.cit. 

'' Op. '■('/. 

^ Bernier, Travels in the Moghul empire, p. 31^8. 
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— that they were reproducing forms of which they were masters, and were not 
evolving a fresh style as they went along. 

Most of the woodwork in the mosque of Shall Hamadan has such a fresh 
appearance, the fibres being so little worn, that it is difficult to believe that it has not 
been to a great extent restored within the last fiftv years. The richlv carved wooden 
plinth looks very much older, but how much older 1 cannot presume to say. 



fi,?- 5- 

It is a significant fact that the heavv corbelled cornice at Shah Hamadan’s 
mosque should bear a strong resemblance to that of the mosque of Madani and 
a similar little mosque at Pampur, both of which have an ancient and genuine appear- 
ance ; and it is therefore fair to assume that the mosque of Shah Hamadan is, in spite 
of its restorations, still a truthful example of the style — except of course in certain 
minor details such as modern turned balusters, mirror work and paint of the vulgar 
Sikh stvle. 

There are many other buildings of the same style in or near Srinagar, but the 
few which have been mentioned contain all the chief features of the style. 

To the travellers Hiigel and Lowenthal the wooden stvle of Kashmir suggested 
a Chinese origin. Fergusson' thought the crowning ornament of Shah Hamadan’s 
mosque “ evidently a reminiscence of a Buddhist Tee.” In another passage - Fergusson 
remarks upon the similarity between the wooden temples, situated between Kashmir 
and N ep al, and the wooden architecture of Scandinavia. No one who has travelled in 

Fercrusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 608. 

* Ihide?)}, p. ^oS. 
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Norway and Kashmir can have failed to notice this similarity. But when the wooden 
buildings of the two countries are compared in detail, it is difficult to seize upon any 
feature which points conclusively to a common origin or direct connection between 
them, and it would be rash to deny that the characteristics which the two countries 
share in common such as methods of laying logs horizontally, stepped roofs, and 
the employment of birch bark and turf as a roof covering, might well have been 
independently evolved in countries where pine-wood is the staple building .material, and 
where much the same considerations have to be paid to climatic conditions. It is 
remarkable that the dragon, which plays such an important part in Chinese and Persian 
art, and which is the prevailing motif in numerous examples of Norwegian wood-carving 
and metal work, should reappear on the spandrel of the entrance to the tomb of 
Madani at Srinagar. 

On the other hand, there are undoubtedly marked similarities between the 
art of Kashmir and Afghanistan, if the famous old doors of Mahmud's tomb, which 
were erected at Ghazni and are now kept in Agra Fort, may be taken as a fair 
sample of the latter. Judging from the close resemblance in style and detail between 
the distinctive patterns on these doors (Pis. LX and LXI) and those of the 
mosques of Madani (? 1 . LIX) and of Amir at Pampur, it would not be unreasonable 
to suspect that the wooden style of Kashmir owes much of its character to influ- 
ence from the quarter of Ghazni. 

The mosques and tombs of the wooden Kashmiri style are so similar that their 
features need not be separately discussed. The tombs are square in plan (fig. 6). 
The mosques are either self-contained square buildings like the tombs — such are the 
mosques of Madani, Shah Hamadan (where the cloisters were added later) and the 
Jaml' Masjid at Pampur; or else they consist of a group of square planned buildings 
connected together by a colonnade, like the Jami' Masjid in Srinagar (fig. 7,) 



Fig- 7 - 

The walls are constructed sometimes of brick and mortar, sometimes of logs 
laid across each other, the spaces between the logs being in some cases filled with 
brickwork. Piers are also constructed of timber in the same wav. (Figs. 8 to 10.) 

In large chambers where the timbers of the roof or ceiling require Intermediate 
support, wooden columns are used with very good effect. Sometimes these columns 
are elaborately ornamented, a.nd there is a tendency in modern restorations, as for 
Instance at the mosque of Xaqshband, to cover the capitals and bases with coarse 
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and unsuitable ornament. Timber trusses do not seem to have been understood by 
the ancient builders, but thev are norv employed in restoration. The old method of 
supporting the rafters was by building up piers formed of logs laid horizontally — a 
very extravagant arrangement (PI. LXX). The typical roof covering'consists of turf 
laid on birchbark, rvhich retains waterproof properties for a great number of years. 
The birchbark is laid on boards and these in turn are supported on rafters. The roof 
is usually surmounted by a steeple, the finial of which is moulded, the largest moulding 
being sometimes in the shape of an outspread umbrella, usually covered with metal. 
All the older buildings appear either to have lost their steeples and finials. or to have 
had them restored. The oldest umbrella mouldings are probably some of those on 
the Jami' Masjid at Srinagar, erected in the reign of Aurangzeb. i^Pl. LXIII.) 



Fi-. 


r.i; 





I'isj. lo. 

side feature in the steeples is the sloping gable which projects from the 

, , indow openings and balustrades are commonly filled with 

ate jah screens, the patterns of which are formed by little pieces of wood fitted 
together so as to form geometrical patterns. 

^ aiit-les of the eaves are generally ornamented with wooden pendants 
iPj^ corners, carved like little bells and shaped like cactus leaves 

X nr . ^ cornices are very heavy and are formed of logs corbelled out from 

the wall face on t.mbers laid crosswise. The butt-ends of the cross timbers form a dentil 

examnles a ®P||ce between them is filled with elaborate carving. The best 
LXXn ^ mosques of Madani in Srinagar and of Amir in Pampur (Pk 
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MUHAMMADAN ARCHITECTURE IN KASH.MIR. igg 

The interior of the mosque of Shah Hamadan is entirely covered with panelling 
consisting of geometrical patterns (PI. LXXIH. 

The mouldings are as a rule flat, not deeply recessed, and curved and hollow 
members seem to be avoided. They generally consist of flat or nearly flat fillets, each 
of which is differently carved. 

The carved ornament is generally Saracenic in character. In the older buildings 
the patterns are conventional. In some later restorations realistic flowers are carved, 
bearing much resemblance to the stone work of Shah Jahan in the Taj at Agra 
and elsewhere. 

Of the Mughal style as exemplified by buildings in Kashmir it is not necessary 
to say much, because the style is practically the same as that with which we are 
familiar at Agra, Delhi and Lahore. The only differences which suggest themselves 
are that a local grev limestone was generally used in Kashmir for facework ; while 
white marble, owing no doubt to the difficulties of transport, is hardlv ever seen. The 
onlv instances of white marble and inlay .vhich I have seen near Srinagar are in the 
tomb of Tug-i-baba, a building of uncertain date, but decidedly Mughal, Here white 
marble is used in one of the grave stones, the corners of which end in the characteristic 
bed posts, which are found in the tomb of Shah Burhan at Chiniot and other places 
in the plains of India. Here too there is a beautiful medallion inlaid with cornelian 
and other precious stones o\'er the entrance doorway. 

The grey limestone which was used in the Pattar Masjid,’ the mosque of Akhun 
Mulla Shah, and the pavilions in the formal gardens, is a splendid building material 
for mouldings, carving and hard wear, and the Mughal workmen evidentlv found no 
•difficultv in working upon it all the details which they commonly used in India. 

Although the stone buildings of the Mughal period in Kashmir are few in number, 
there are among them some of the finest examples of the style anywhere to be seen. 
Thev have all been sadly neglected, and in certain cases are still employed for im- 
proper purposes, and their conservation is a most desirable object. The Pattar Masjid, 
the mosque of AkhOn Mulla Shah, and the large baradan in Shalimar Bagh are 
unsurpassed in puritv of style and perfection of detail by any buildings in Agra or 
Delhi, and thev are all the more precious in Srinagar because of the scarcity of other 
remains of the Mughal days. 

The earliest Muth^l building in Srinagar is the outer Avail round the fort, Hari 
Parbat, Avhich Avas built by Akbar. One gateAvay still remains in good condition, but 
the Avail has to a great extent crumbled aAvay. It is probable that Akbar had some 
sort of fortress erected on the hill, but there is practically nothing of the original 
Avork left. 

To Jahangir's reign Ave OAve the Pattar Masjid. a large mosque of the usual 
shape. It has lost its domes, and the courtyard is noAV enclosed by store-houses, but 
Avhat remains of the prayer chamber is Avell Avorthy of preservation. 

The mosque of Akhun Mulla Shah is a building of slightly later date, in much 
the same condition. Its plan is singular, the design of the prayer chamber being 

’ The Pattar Masjid is used .as a grain store, and the mosque of Akhnn Mulla Shah is filled with gun- 
powder. The tomb of Zainu-l-'abidin’s mother, a pre-Mughal building possessing archaeological valu?,'is also 
iised as a grain store. 
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repeated on the east side of the courtyard, and forming the gateway. On the north and 
south sides of the courtyard are arcades, treated in the same wav as the win^s 
of the prayer chamber. Usually the arcades round the quadrangle in front of a 
mosque are treated quite differently from any part of the prayer chamber. The some- 
what cramped proportions of the courtyard in this case may be due to the slope of 
the hill on which it stands, and the difficultv which would have been experienced in 
making the prayer chamber wider. 

Another important branch of architecture in which the Muidjals excelled, and in 
which they have left their mark upon Srinagar, is formal gardening. Though the 
Dhal Lake was, in the days of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, fringed with a great number 
of extensive gardens, only three of them retain any vestiges of their former splendour. 
These are Shalimar Bagh, Xishat BagT, and Chasmas Shahi. The garden of Jahano-ir 
at Aitchibal and the octagonal enclosure which he built round the spring at \'ernao- 
are in much the same condition. These gardens conform strictly to the stvle of 
Shalimar Bagh at Lahore and Delhi, and other gardens of the same period in India ■ 
but nowhere is there to be found a group comprising so manv examples as at Srinagar. 

W. H. XlCHOLLS, 
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THE TEMPLE OF BRAHMA AT KHED- 

BRAHMA. 


T he Avorship of Brahma is \’ery rare, and temples dedicated to him are few. indeed, 
and far between ; and. for thi.s reason alone, his shrines are interesting objects 
Avhen met Avith. 

It is not necessarA' to explain here at length Avho Brahma is. or Avas. for it is 
pre.sumed that most readers are familiar enough Avith the triple-headed deity. But tor 

the uninitiated I maA- say that Brahma is not to be 
confused Avith Brahma, the supreme self-existent im- 
personal spirit, of AA'hich the deities Brahma. \ ishnu 
and SiAXi are manifestations, and from which all 
created things are supposed to emanate. In this 
triad of principal gods Brahma embodies the idea of 
creation. Vishnu preservation, and Siva destruction or 
dissolution. Half human and half divine, they are 
credited Avith the fears and passions of ordinary beings, 
their actions and achie\-ements partaking of the 
miraculous nature of their divinity. According to 
Manu. Brahma first created the Avaters. and deposited 
within them a seed Avhich became a golden egg. from 
Avhich sprung Brahma. He is also said to have 
sprung from a lotus that issued from the navel of 
\'ishnu, Avhieh has ahvays formed a faAOurite subject 
for the' sculptor. NaraA’ai.ia is represented reclining 
at full K n-tli upon the folds of the serpent Sesha, with his head supported i.poi. his 
rioht hand, as mav be seen in the photograph in Fig. 2, p. ■ .4 of .f, V A’, for 190,^6. 

° The most characteristic feature of the inl.ages of Brahma is his tour-faced head. 
It is true that in most images onlv three .are shown, but these .are they w hicn arc in 
relief upon walls and other surfaces where the fourth face at the back, cannot be 
shown The re.ason for his many faces, or, more correctly, many heads, is eariotisly 



.A 
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given. One is that thev represent the four vedas. which arc supposed to ha\'e 
originated with him. But in the Puranas he is even 


said to have had five heads. The Matsya Pur ana accounts 
for his five heads in this wise : “ Brahma next formed, from 
his own iiumaculate substance, a female who is celebrated 
under the names of SatarOpa Savitri, Sarasvati, Gayatr; and 
Brahmani. Beholding his daughter, born from his body, 
Brahma became wounded with the arrows of love, and 
exclaimed, ' How surpassingly lovely she is ! ’ Satarupa 
turned to the right side from his gaze : but as Brahma 
wished to look after her, a second head issued from his 
bodv. As she passed to the left, and behind him, to avoid 
his amorous glances, two other heads successivelv appeared. 
At length she sprang into the skv ; and as Brahma was 



anxious to gaze after her there, a fifth head was immediatelv 
formed Another account tells us he was born within 



the golden egg with five heads. It was not long however Fig. 2. 

before he lost one. He and \'ishnu having entered into a hot dispute as to who 
was supreme, a third rival, Siva, appeared upon the scene and asserted his pre- 



eminence over them both This moved Brahma to anger 
and angry words, and, having abused Siva to his face, the 
latter caused one of his five heads — the offending one — to 
be struck off. 

One reason that is given for Brahma not being now 
worshipped is the curse pronounced upon him at the time of 
this contention between him and \’ishnu as to which was 
the greater. Siva, in all his glory, suddenly appeared before 
their dazzled eyes when the altercation was at its height, 
and claimed supremacy over both of them. To prove it he 
caused his lino a to appear, and then challenged the two 
gods to find either the top or bottom of it. \’ishnu, as a 
boar, burrowed down into the lower regions in search of its 
root, while Brahma took unto himself wings and searched 
the heavens. Neither rvere successful, vet Brahma con- 
cocted a lie saying he had reached the top, and, being 
found out, was cursed : “ since thou hast childishly and with 


weak understanding asserted a falsehood, let no one henceforth perform worship to 
thee ^ “ The cessation, therefore, of Brahma’s worship appears to have taken 

place during the interval that may have elapsed between the composition, or extraction 
from the Vedas, of the Vpamshads and the compilation of the Puranas ; for in these 
last works no mention occurs of either rites or ceremonies or festivals, or temples’ or 
holy places being dedicated to Brahma, nor in them is there recorded a single legend 
to attest and magnify his divine power,’* 


• Sl^ayida PiirCina, 

- Except at Pushkara. now PGkur near Ajmer, 
^ Kenned v’’s Hindu Mvthoio^w p. jSt. 
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In sculpture Brahma is portrayed in various wavs, 
upon temple Avails, represents him as a man with three 
faces, the fourth, as said before, being engaged Avith 
the Avail and therefore not seen. Each face is bearded 
and moustached, and the hair is generally done up in 
rolls high upon the head. The only other deitv Avho 
Avears a beard is Yama, the Pluto of the Hindu 
Pantheond 

Brahma has four arms, two of Avhich, one on 
either side, are held in an upright position from the 
elboAVS, Avhile the other tAVO rest upon the knees Avhen 
sitting, or straight doAvn by his side Avhen standing. In 
the right upper hand he holds the sacrificial ladle, in 
the left upper a book, probably one of the Vedas ; in 
his right lower he passes the mala, or beaded rosary, 
through his fingers, and holds the AA'ater pot in the 
corresponding hand on the left side. He is furnished 
Avith the sacred thread, Avhich passes over his left 
shoulder. Beneath him, or down to one side, Avill 
usually be found the sacred goose, his vahana or 
vehicle. He is thus seen in the image standing near 
the village at Supara near Bombay (fig. 4). Sometimes 
but one of the three faces is bearded, as seen in fig. 3 ; 

Avhile, again, in most of the earlier images before the 
iithor 1 2th centuries he is found Avith no beard at 
all, as may be seen in the sculpture from Aihole 
in the Bijapur district (fig. 2). In this image he holds the Avater pot in his left 
upper hand, Avhile allowing his left loAA'er to fall upon his thigh, palm outAvard and 
empty. 

One of the most commonly occurring positions in which Ave find Brahma is above 
shrine doorAvavs, Avhere, Avith Siva and \ ishiiu, he forms a triad of the principal gods, 
just above the loAvest band of the door lintel are u.suallv three or more little niches in 
a roAV. The central one is occupied by the god to whom the shrine is dedicated, the 
other two. one on either side, are filled Avith the remaining two, Brahma usually being 
placed on the right of the central figure. He is sometimes, but not often, found 
among the deities in the principal belt of figure sculpture running round the Avails of a 
temple. When the latter has an inner shrine, Avith a pradakshind or circumambulatorv 
passage passing round it, betAveen it and the outer Avails, the inner Avails often have a 
laro-e niche in each of its three sides, south, Avest and north, Avhen the temple faces east, 
in each of Avhlch is placed one figure of the triad. As a separate image for special 
AA'orship, he is not often met Avith. A very interesting and old one in brass or some- 
mixed metal, measuring 3 feet 2 inches high, Avas, three years ago, dug up in a field 
in the Thar and Parkar district of Sind. The head has four faces Avithout beards, but 

Sari, one of the Na\ a-grah,i, is personified as a man with a beard 


The most common, in relief 



h'ig- 4- 
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onlv two arms, which fact indicates considerable aije. The hands tire now empty, but, 
from their position and the wav the fingers are held, I would think that the right held 
a book and the left a mala or possibly a water pot. At the Kailasa excavation at 

A 

Elura are life-sized representations of Brahma. Siva and \'ishnu, standing side bv side 
with their z'djinnas, in -which Brahma is shown with three beardless faces/ Amongst 
the cave scupltures there is a favourite subject, the marriage of Siva and Parvati. where 
Brahma appears as the officiating priest, kneeling beside the ceremonial fire.' There 
is a panel of the same subject, from a verv old temple at Ratanpur in the Central 
Provinces. Another somewhat rarer sculpture, in which Brahma is portrayed, is that 
representing the contention of the three gods, as described above, where Brahma is 
represented in mid-air near the top of the Iingn. \’ishnu as a boar burrows below. 
A good illustration of this occurs upon the old temple of \'irupaksha at Pattadakaj 
in the Bijapur district. He occurs sometimes upon Jaina temples. On an old 
temple at Sevadi, in the Jodhpur State, he is found with but two hands and bearded. 
In his hands are the mala and water pot. 
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- .S — Plan of Temple of Brahnu at Khed-Brahma. 
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And this brings me to the subject ot this article, the old temple of Brahma at 
Khed-Brahma in the Idar State in Mahi Kantha.'* It used to be thought that the onlv 
temple dedicated to the worship of this deity in India was that at Pushkar in Rajpu- 
tana, hut this is not so. There is nothing of any age to be seen about the Pushkar 


^ Elitra Cave Temples iBurtiessV Plate XXXI. 

Elura Cnv; Temples (Buroess). I late XXXX’I. 

^ This temple ’,\as first brought to mv notice by the 
in Guj-or.'it. 


Reverend J. Stevenson of the Irish Prcsbtterian Mission 
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temple, image and temple being comparatively modern ^ The late General Sir Alex- 
ander Cunningham records the discoverv of a richlv decorated temple dedicated to 
Brahma at Dudahi," over the centre of the shrine doorwav of which is an image of the 
three-headed god. In the temple is a pilgrim's record of about the loth or iith 
centurv recording his adoration paid to “ Chaturmukha " and his wife Savitri. Mr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar found another Brahma temple at \'asantgadh in Rajputana,'"’ in 
which the three-headed image still stands in the shrine He has here but two hands. 
Another temple, which the writer believes to have been a shrine of Brahma, before 
being taken possession of by the Llhgavats, is at Hnkal near Htibh in the Dharwar 
district. In the Government list of temples for this same district, to which annual 
grants are given, are no less than eight temples of "Sri Brahmadeva.’’ 

Khed-Brahma is situated sixteen miles north of Idar, in Main Rantha, being con- 
nected with it bv a verv indifferent road. It is placed at the confluence of three 

streams —The Bhima-Samkari, the 



IGausambi and the Hiranva (Arana! 
Ganga or Harana Ganga, which flow 
into the Sribarniati. The temple 
>tand.'' in the middle of the village and 
facc-s east It is a re-erection of 
the old one, the present sabha)iiaiiiiapa 
and roof being modern. The sculp- 
tured walls of the shrine are old. and do 
not appear to have been much’ dis- 
turbi'd. The work on them partakes 
of the twelfth century stvle (hg. 61. 
The old walls of the shrine seem to 
have been, in part, rebuilt when the 
general restoration was made, but the 
origiiuil masonrv has been retained^ 
save here and there, where a new slab 
has been inserted to take the place of 
an old one decayed or broken. 

One of the first things that 
strikes one, on inspecting these old 
shrine walls, are the number of female 
images upon them. Apart from the 
three principal niches on the north. 


south and west, which each contain an image of Brahma, all the panels, sa\m three, 
hold goddesses and dancing girls. On temples dedicated to Siva or \ ishnu this would, 
if found, be most remarkable. On temples of Devi (Parvati) it is common 
enougb, but then such temples face the north and not the east. E\en the usual 

>- erocU-d..bout tour x ear. ago -'--nexx nearlx a 
hundred x ears since he xvrotc, ' There are the rums of some remarkable tenrolos ot Brahma m Cambocha, xx here 
tne xvhole spire of each is lormcd into ;t colossal tour-faced head ot the deity. 

- Arch. Survex- of India Report. \ ol. X. p. 03. 

’ Prog Report 01 the .Arch. .Survey ot India. W. C., 1905-06. p. 50. 
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ashfadikpaias, or regents of the points of the compass, at the corners, appear in 
their female forms. On the west wall, at the back of the shrine, we find the big 
central niche occupied by an image of Brahma. On his right, at the north-west angle 
of the temple, is Varuni, with a chain around her shoulders and the makara below. 
Between her and Brahma are a dancing girl, a dcvJ with chakra in each upper hand 
and a nude female figure. At the south-west corner is a mutilated figure which mav 
be Parvatl or Durga, with a shield and lion or tiger below her. Between her and 
Brahma are female dancing figures, a female c/n/z/e/’- bearer and a nude Bhairava. 
Upon the north wall we again have Brahma occupying the central niche, while among 
the other figures are Jndra and several female figures in various attitudes Brahma is 
placed in the great central niche upon the south face, and upon the same wall are some 
six or seven female figures with the bearded "^'ama at the south-east corner. Brahma, 
on the west face, has the usual symbols in his hands, vis., the sacrificial ladle, the 
book, mala or rosary, and water pot, but he has Nandi below him On the north face 
he has the same symbol and a horse below bim, while on the south side there is a 
small human figure which might be Garuda. These are the vdhanns of Siva, Surva, 
and \ ishnu, respectively. The photographs on Plate LXXIIl show the style of the 
shrine walls. 

I was, of course, not able to enter the temple, much less the shrine, and had to 
content myself with what I could see from the mandapa door, and from what mv clerk 
and draftsman could tell me of the interior of the temple. 1 had, however, a good 
view of the image, as will be seen from the photograph on Plate LXXIII which 
was taken from the doorway. The present image is quite a modern one, being made 
of plaster, finished off with a white polished surface resembling marble. It is four- 
armed and three-faced, has the usual symbols, and a goose stands on either side 
below. The image is clothed in a pink cotton dress. 

ft will be seen that the shrine is not square but oblong, longer in width from 
north to south than in depth, and this I consider was the original plan unaltered in the 
restoration. On examining the outside of the walls of the shrine it will be seen that 
the mouldings and panels are quite regular and show no indication of the south and 
north Malls having been contracted in their length to suit the shorter sides of the 
shrine Mithin. All the figure panelling and the basement offsets and recesses are 
planned to suit the oblong shrine, and the principal projecting niches, containing the 
images of Brahma pf. fig. 7), occupy the centre of each side, that is, they are on the 
two axes of the shrine within The shrine, therefore, could hardly have been a Saiva 
shrine to contain a lihga, as those are ahvays square. The plan M’ould lend itself to an 
image of Vishnu and his avatdras in line, had it been longer than it is. 7 he width of 
the shrine of the old A aishnava temple at Kadvar in Kathia-M'ad, M'hich seems to have 
contained all the is tM O and a half times the depth, whereas this is hardly 

and a half But in this case Me should expect to find \’aishnava images and 
avatdras on the exterior, buU find none. In the Lankesvara side chapel at Kailasa 
at Elura we have Brahma, Siva and \’ishnu. life-sized images, sculptured in a row. 

iRiilarl) here, it is quite possible, there M'ere originally Images of 
_j-^m^_t hree deities, Brahma occupying th e^entre. The female images upon the 

‘ Llura Cave Temples (Burgess), Plate XXX. 
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exterior might suggest a temple to -a dn-i originally, but all temples to dcvls that 


1 can remember — some ten — all face the 



north. ^The three images of Brahma, 
one in each of the three principal 
niches, should settle the question 
without further doubt, as to hat deitv 
the temple was originallv dedicated 
to, but there i^ the possibility that 
the present images are not the original 
ones. I'pon a verv close examination 
of all three I have satisfied mvself 
that the workmanship and setting of 
thi'se images differ m no rc'-pect from 
the other figure sculpture upon the 
walls. Had the temple been eon\-ert- 
ed to the worship ol Brahma when 
restored, one could not well under- 
stand the reason whv a common plaster 
image should haw been made for the 


shrine when excL’llent stone ones were 



provided for the three outside niches. 
M oreo\'er there is a I'ommunitv of 
ffrahmanas here who have bimn here 
from generation to generation, and who 
devote thmriselves exclusi\-elv to the 


i ii;. worship of Brahma. 

Little nei'd be said about thi' inter’or of the temple, or of the maiidapa and 
tower, whii'h are modern. The f air pillars, within tlw.' hall, are perhaps original one^ 
re-ere('ted. Tluw are octagonal and are decorated with the pendant chain and bell, 
;ibo\'e whii'h is a band ot Kirt' niiiklta lace'-. The dorirway to the shrine may or ma_v 
not be original : it is t!'>o much calo.'d with successive coats of whitewash to determine 
tin- point. On either side little group'' of sculptures occupy panels, one abo\ e the- 
other. Inside of these appears to be- ti floral border. (Jn the dedicatory block, abo\e 
the door, is tfanesa This does not, of course, implv that the shrine was built for 
Saiva worship anv more than Gaia-f.akshmi over doors of temples in the south of 
AUiharTshtra indicated \'aishnav;i worship. Both were used as favourite deities m the 
north and south respcctivclv, even the Jains having freely used Ga']a-f.akshmi upon 
outer doors of their temples. I am doubtful, though, whether (lanesa would have 
surmounted a \’aishnava temple door. 

The temple worship is carried out bv Khedavala Brahmanas ^that is resident 
Brrihmanas of Khed-Brahma), who are .'\udicha Brahmanas and followers of the Siikl'a 
Yaj nrvidd. Worship is performed twice a dav, in the morning before ten o clock, 
and in the evening at about seven. It is conducted without reciting the \ edic nwniras. 
the Puranic mantras onlv being used. The things used in daily worship are water, 
sandal, rice and sugar. The image is bathed on both occasions. On the fifteenth 
of Sravana Suddha the annua! viaha worship Is performed, when, in addition to the 
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things used in dailv worship, other things are added, p/j,, the ablution with milk, 
curds, ghi, honev, and sugar, and then the naivcdya consists of cooked food. Malul 
pujas are also performed on Diva/i days, and on the fifteenth of the bright half of 
Kartika. Upon the 9th dav of Alvina, during the Navarafya. a Iwma is performed. 
As each offering is thrown into the fire a verse from the Sapta S-itl is first recited. 
There is no special iVavaratt a ceremony for Brahma as there is in the case of Devi 
in Aivina, Rama in Chaitra, Khandoba in Margasirsha, and Sorya in Magha, 

If a fair be held on the fifteenth of the bright half of Magha, an annual allowance 
of R28 is granted to the temple by the Durbar of Idar. To the temple was formerly 
attached a piece of land, the rent of which was R25, but the Durbar has recentlv 
n sumed the land and promisi d the monev equivalent. 

Henry Cousf.xs. 
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T wo years ago, I contributed, to the Jour. Do. Er. R. As. See.. LXI, p, i :;i 

and ft'., a paper entitled " An Eklingji stone inscription and the origin and history 
of tht' Lakullsa sect Since then it seems to have attracted some attention amongst 
European scholars and antiquarians. It was briefly but tavourablv criticised first bv 
M. A. Barth in Ccmptiis vcndiis dcs seances do P Academic dcs I nscripfions cl Bcllcs- 
Leftres, 1906, and subsequently by Dr. Fleet, who wrote in greater detail, and 
approved of most of my conclusions expressed therein, in a paper published in the 
Jonr. R. As. Soc.. 1907, p, 419 ft. Being encouraged by the favourable remarks of 
these veteran scholars, 1 went on making further researches in this matter, and am 
glad to say tliat my efforts have not been futile. In the course of my traveling 
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in Rajputana as Assistant Superintendent, Arc Ideological Survey, I found some 
more temples connected in some way or another with Lakulisa. It was only m 
January last that I could seize the opportunity of visiting Karvan, with which has 
been identified Kayavarohana, where the incarnation of Siva as LakuliAi is sup- 
posed to have taken place. This has enabled me to secure the local Mahatmya 
and make a copv of it, and also to personally inspect the objects of Lakulisa worship 
that have still survived there. Again, in the commentary on the Shad-darsana- 
samncl'.chava, I came across a passage which, though in some respects fantastic 
and incredible, is descriptive of the manners and customs of the Pa.^upatas, and is 
consequentlv of some importance in this respect. What 1 propose to do here is to 
supplement mv previous paper by piecing together the various items of information 
I have lighted upon since I wrote it, and. as this paper will be accompanied by illustra- 
tions, it will also add greater interest to the subject. I shall first give a short 
summarv of the Karvan mahatmya and describe the objects of Lakulisa Morship still 
to be met Avith there ; then enter into the iconographic details, and describe in full 
the characteristics of the images of Lakulisa that have so far been found, and 
tinallv close this paper with the extract from the Shad-darsa)ia-samucJichaya just 
referred to. 

Now, as regards the Kar\ an inahdtmya, a brief summary of it has already 
been published in Volume VII of the Bombay Gazetteer, which is devoted to the 
Baroda State. It was with the greatest difficulty and tact that 1 was able to secure 
this indhdtinya. There is but one copv of it now left in the village. Formerly 
there Avere two, but one of these Avas carried aAvav, as 1 Avas told, bv a Subha of 
the State many years ago. much against the Avishes and entreaties of the people. 
So the people Avere loath to shoAv me the one that is noAV left, fearing that this 
also might share the fate of its companion. The Brahmanas of the place first flatly 
denied that they had any copv of the mdhdiuiya, but 1 Avas fortunate enough, after 
a brief stay there, to inspire them Avith confidence, and, the OAvner of it, Avho seems 
to be the head of the Brahmana communitv there, came one night stealthily to mv 
place and shoAved me the ^ndhdtmva. This Avork, hoAvever, does not seem to be 
an old production, and, as it is, is full of lacunae, solecisms, inaccuracies, and even 
inconsistencies. Nevertheless, an abstract of its contents will, 1 believe, not be 
uninteresting, as it Avill, in many points, confirm the views expressed in mv first paper. 
On the first leaf, the Avork calls itself " Sn~Laktifapdnc{iiT)sa-mdhdtmya." It begins 
with obeisance first to Gane^a and next to Lakulapani. The mdhdfmya consists of 
four chapters. 1 he first ends Avith iti Srl-Vaxupurdnc Sivaprasfiti-sargah [LI ere 
(ends) the canto (describing) the birth of Si\a in Srl-\’avupurana]. The second 
chapter ends ; Sfl-Sivapiirdnc Lakulna- nidhdt mvc samtdsha-karanahi ndvi-ddhydyah 
[ Here (closes) the (second) chapter called "Generation of satisfaction ’’ of Lakulisa tnd- 
hdtmya in Srl-Siva-purana]. The third ends thus : iti Srl-Sha-purdne LakiilTsa-rndhdt- 
Diyam udma tritJyo dhydyah [Here (closes) the third chapter named the "Greatness of 
Lakulisa " in Srl-Sh apurana]. The last or fourth ends Avith iti ^rl-Siva pnrditc 
Pdrvatl- MahZ'sa-samvddc tJrt hdniikraaianikdydm Srl-^tilapdiii-jaiuiia-pafta-bandh 
-adi-vidhatviyam sathpurnam. | Here closes the "Greatness of the tying of silk 
-cloth, of the birth of Siilapani and so forth” amongst the Catalogue of the 
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sacred places (specified) in the dialogue of Parvati and iNIahesa in Sri-Siva- 
PuriinaJ. 

1 now proceed to give a summary of the first chapter, which, as will be seen 
from the ending ivords quoted above, is devoted to the birth of Siva, i.e., obiiously 
of Lakulisa. The opening verse invokes the blessings of Lakutapani, who is said to 
be Mahesa (Siva) incarnated in Kaliyuga. Then we are informed that Parvati once 
asked Mahadeva, when alone, to explain to her in detail the peculiar merits of 
Patta-biunilia. Thereupon Siva gave the following account of his incarnation, which 
took place between the Dvapara and Kali There was a sage named Atri, 

and in his lineage was born Msvarupa. His wife was Sudarsana. In order to favour 
\’irabhadra-gana, Siva incarnated himself in L'lkapurad He was conceived in her 
womb in the month of Bhadrapada. In course of time as the month of Chaitra 
arrived, she gave birth to a child after midnight on the 14th of the bright half, and 
the mother saw, in the Iving-in chamber, as soon as born, that her child was of 
tawnv eves and tawnv hair, and like heated gold in complexion. The father 
invited learned and pious Brahmanas, performed the rite of Jatakarma. and propitia- 
ted them with handsome gifts. On hearing of a solar eclipse at the end of Sravana 
following, he resolved to go on pilgrimage to Kurukshetra. He exhorted his wife 
to perform agnikotra before sunrise, and offer hdnu! after sunset and ne\er to 
forget the duties of hospitality to guests and ascetics. Lastly, he conjured her and 
his pupils and dependents to take care of the child. And thereupon he left for 
Kurukshetra. 

The second chapter is a short one. It describes how faithfully the Brahmana- 
woman performed the agnilidtra directed by her husband. One night she forgot 
to discharge her dutv, but the child secretly performed it. This she suspected, and 
she kept herself awake the following night to actually witness the child going through 
the ceremonial. Her surmise proved correct, and when the husband returned, the 
fact was duly communicated to him. Both the parents sat up to watch the child. 

The third chapter then begins by saying that, having beheld their son occupied 
in the ceremonial, thev asked him who he was. As soon as their words had been 
uttered he fell senseless on the ground, and Sudarsana was struck with dismay, and 
also fell on the ground Afterwards having placed the dead child on her lap, she 
threw him in a pool of water called Devakhata (jalso called Devahrada), from where 
he Avas taken bv the tortoises to where the maha-linga Jalesvara lay. On making 
offerino's to the deceased son, the Brfdimana fell into a swoon. In the meanwhile, 
through the exercise of miraculous powers, the boy came out of the water, and was 
seen playing by the Brahmanas, who were wonder-struck. The sages, on knowing 
this deed of the child, were also filled with wonder, and asked him who he Avas, He 
replied : " I am the indescribable vital air abiding in a human body formed of the five 
elements and possessed of the five senses,” The Jlishis fell to praising him by de- 
scribino- his various attributes. Thus ends the third chapter, and the fourth com- 
mences bv telling us that the boy afterAvards began to run aAvay from them. He 
AAas hoAvever, folloAved bv them, Avho Avere praising him all the Avhile. In a moment 

1 Ulkapura is identified by the local Brahmanas uith Avakhel, in the same district, bat in the Senior sub- 
division. 
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the child vanished, and stood playing on the bank of the river Aurva, which is Saras- 
vati herself, come down to oblige Bhrigukshetra. On its west is Kavavaro-hana. 
His parents and all the Brahmauas then began to crv aloud, and search after him 
in the forests that night. Being moved by their heart-rending lamentations, he returned 
with the speed of the wind, and revealed himself as Mahesvara. Thereupon thev 
trembled, but continued their bewailings for the bov. The child said: " Neither the 
sages nor my parents dare touch me. There is some important work to be done. 
Listen, O ^/s/iis ; give up thy grief, O thou t woman) with broad eyes, for mother have 
I none. L.isten O to the ancient history. 1 am IMaheA-ara in person, and have 

incarnated myself in Ulkagrama for conferring boons upon JR is his. enlightening the 
Brahmauas, and re-establishing religion. ” The iRishis then praised him, and asked 
him to narrate the greatness of Ulkagrama. Thereupon he replied that Ulkagrama had 
been a sacred Saiva place for the last seven Manvantaras. X'arious merits are then 
described by him, that accrue to the devotees who die after fasting there ; who feast the 
Brahmauas, who bathe m Devakhata, and offer oblations, and so forth. Although 
all this explanation of the boy's birth and incarnation was given, vet his parents with 
eyes full of tears followed him, inducing him to return to them. Thereupon he stupe- 
fied them for a moment by the nmya of Vishnu, and then repaired to Kavavin-a 'irohana, 
where were I.^ana, w ho had incarnated himself to favour Bhrigu, and Mrdaksha with 
his host of goddesses. After awhile he again saw at his back his father and mother. 
He knitted his brows, and his ews flashed with anger. The Brahmana became sense- 
less. The boy was nwoed with pity, and t',-)nso;ed him. " Let us all dweli together 
here. O Brahmana ”, said he. .So saying, with his staff he dragged the Ganges 
there, and, as, while sIu' t\as Deaig dragged, long streai<s were made, the place has 
been known as Dirghika’. He then .approache 1 the god Vriddhadewa,' and requested 
the latter to grant him ti place of refuge. It was then the end of the D\-aptira w/gv?, 
The god, however, replied that the place, where he himself li\-ed, had been over- 
crowded, The rec[Uesl tvas again repeated, and the god then directed him to go to 
BrahmeA-ara. Having heard the words of the god \’riddha, 1 akulUa went to 
Brahmes\'ara, and there merged himself into him. There divine IMaheAara remained 
in bodily form, and as he descended to the earth in his verv bodv the place was 
called Kayarohana. And so he was merged into the Uiiga called Brahma, with asi- 
dandu m his left, and blj apuyaka or citron in his right, hand. Mahadeva said : “ Thus 
m Karohapa I incarnated myself for sanctifying Bhrigukshetra,^ From the mind of 

Brahman sprang Atri, from Atri Atreya, from the latter Agnisarma, from Agnisarma 

SomaCarma, from the latter \'iA'arupa, and from Visvarupa 1 myself assuming a boy's 
form. In the first ] iiga Isana was famous, in the second IMahabala, in the 
third \ iiddha, and in the fourth I myself, coming down in bodily form for the 
purification of Bhrigukshetra. InthcKrita yugax^ was celebrated as Ichchhapurl, 


‘ This is unqiicst,un,-il)lv the -p.icioiis t,',nk on the outskirts of the village of K.n-v.-in. Sec illustratiun (fig, i}. 
- There is -till <1 temple at Kart .In de cheated to V'iddhetvara. 

The m lhr,fmyti. ,ns t\ ill be seen fr.un the summary given above, speaks not simply of .hmia but of asi-da.i^a 
(stalf-hke suord) a= held bt I.akulKa, but I h.ave not yet found any image intthich a sword is borne by him, 
\rc tve to dissoltc the compoimi asi-danda so as to signify a sword-like staff ?" 

‘In the manuscript of the wuf.JOuva, it is .stated in a footnoW that Bh. igukshetra is that tract of countries 
'■Much i- Iwelt e yc, round about Bh'igu (Broach). 
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in Treta Mayapuri, in Dvapara i\lci(havatl, and in Kali Kavavarohana'’. Then are enu- 
merated tlu‘ \-arioLL"- merits obtained bv the performane'e of various rite^ connected 
_ . . . . with I.akulKa. The 

toremost of these 

is pa! I ahandlid 
the jterformanct; 
of \vhicli liberates 
a man from luture 
liirths. If Mahes- 
\ ara is dressed, 
savs the Milhat- 
iiivd. with a cloth 
of pa! hi or silk, 
for ;is manv 
thousand xii^as as 
are the ihretids of 
the cloth is the 
man honoured in 
‘■hs- Siva-loka. 

This is in short the account of the incarnalion ol Siva contained in the Karwiu 
mahatniya. This confirms, in the first pltice, the sense first su^ecsted by Dr. f’uhler 
for the name f.akulisti. In our mahatniya oiu'n.r the words I.;ikuli';i and Lakuta- 
panisa, both denoting one and the same individual. LakulDa must, therefore, be taken 
svnonvmous with Lakutapaui'a. and must be interpreted to mean " the god who 
bears a lakula or lakiihi in his hand."’ In the Dklihgji insm'iption alsii occurs the ex- 
pression lukul-dpaldkshita-korah used in connection with this god, signifying " one 
whose hand is characterised bv a luknlok' There is thus a perfect agreement on this 
point between the Eklingjl inscription and the Kar\'ruw;/(7//(7///y\'e, and the explanation 
of the name first proposed bv Proft'ssor Biihler must, therefore, be upheld as correct. 
Secondly, the old name of Karvan. as given in the Mahdtmyn . is Karohana or Kaya- 
vi(va'ir(jharja. The Cintra prasasti gives the first name, and the second name is 
mentioned in the Hklihgii inscription. Kava' arohana appears to have been the ori- 
ginal name, which was first corrupted into Karohana. and was still further corrupted 
into the modern Karvan. 'fhe name KavavarCdiana literally means " fthe place ol) 
the descent in bodilv form", and we are distinctly told in the MdJidtmya, as we 
have seen, that the place tvas so ('ailed because -Siva descended there in bodily 
form. The V dxupnrdiia, however, gives the name Kavarohaiia, which, as pointed 
out bv Dr. Fleet, has not the same sensek "It, on the contrary, means (the place of) 
the ascent in bodilv form’’. This name is intelligible onlv on the supposition that it 
refers to the merging of Lakullsa into the liiiipa BrahmeSvara, also referred to in 
the indhdfm\a. Anvhow it can hardlv be dembted that Kavaioahana and KayavarCihana 
both refer to one and the same place. If any proof were netwled that the mdhdtmya 
in question relates to Karvan, it is furnished first by the fact that there is still at this 
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Village a temple dedicated to Xakle.svar (Lakulisvara\ and that the image in the sane 
turn is nointed out as the conjoint figure of Brahmesvara and Lakull^a, confirming 
the statement of the mahatmya that Lakullsa merged himself into Brahmesvara. Again, 
we have at Karvan a temple to Vriddheisvara, whom Lakullsa first besought for a 
place of refuge. Other deities, specified in the vwhatmya but not mentioned in the 
summarv, as thev had no direct bearing upon the origin and worship of Lakullsa. 
are still shown bv the people there. Xo reasonable doubt need, therefore, be 
entertained as to the niahatmya reallv being connected with Karvan. 

1 shall now enumerate the various places where I have found new sculptures nf 

Lakulrsa since I wrote mv la.^t 
paper. The places mentioned 
therein, so far as Rajputana 
was concerned, were from the 
Jlicilawar, Koph, and Udaipur 
States. But worship of Laku- 
llsa was not confined to the 
eastern parts of Rajputana on!\-. 
In the Western .States nf 
Rajputana also, such as Sirohi 
and Alarwar, instance.- are 
not \ranting of temples contain- 
ing image of Lakullsa. At 
Kavadra, at the foot of Mount 
Abu, there is a temple dedicat- 
ed to KrUi-ViA e.svara. Abovi- 
the door of the ante-chamber 
to its shrine figures Lakullsa. 
At Achale.A'ara on Mount 
Abu, about six miles from 
Dilvada, l.akull-a can be easilv 
recognised on the gateway et 
the walled enclosure of the 
temple. The same god is 
sculptured in the principal 
niche, on the southern face, 
on the outside walls of the 
temple close by. These places 
are in the Sirohi territory and, in Alarwar, Chohtan, Xana and Belar are the only place-, 
V here images of Lakuli§a har'e been so far discor ered. Chohtan is in Mallaiil about 
twenty-eight miles from Badmer, the principal town of the pro\ince. About half-wav 
up the hill of Chohtan are three Sai\a temples. One of them is dedicated to 
LakulUa, on the shrine door of which that divinitv is sculptured. On the front of thv 
lintel, resting on the porch pillar.s, is engraved an inscription, which begins with a 
bow to Lakulf.sa, specifies the date sn/iivar /jOy varskc fo:lia-shdi 6 gurii-dmr. and 
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speaks of the temple as being renovated for spiritual merit bv Sri-Dharmarasi, snta- 
chela {i.e., pupil considered as son) of Sri-Uttamarasi. Xana and Belar are both in the 
Ball district of the Godvad province. At the former place, on the outskirts of the 
village, near the temple of Xilakantha-Mahadeva, are the ruins of three shrines, two 
of which contain images of Lakulisa in niches facing the south. Near one of these 
shrines was an inscription stone, which is now stuck up in the ground near the hall 
door of the temple of Xilakantha-Mahadeva. The inscription is dated samvat i 2 go 
uiagha vacii ij some, when Somasimha, a Paramara king, was mahdra/dJhifdja, his 
son, Kanhada-deva, rvas yireardja or heir-apparent, and one Laksha, a favourite 
of the latter, was the /u/n7g //-aar of Xanaka (Xanii). The object of it is to record 
some grant made by Kanhada-deva to the god Pakulaflijdeva, Three miles to the 
northwvest of Xana is Belar, outside of which village K a Sai\a temple oi erlooking a 
spacious tank, with only three of its attenda;.. shrines now surviving. The outside 
wa'ls, both of this temple and the subsidiary shrines, have all images of Lakulisa in 
the principal niches on the south .\ll these instances ha\ e been adduced so far as 
Rajputana is concerned,' but other instances are not wanting. Thus at Ujjain, to 
which I paid a private visit last year, i noticed two figures of LakuliAi on the lintels 
of the doors of two inner chambers of what is known there as Bhartri-hari's guD/pIid 
Mr. Cousens, Superintendent, .Arch.x-ological Survev, Western Circle, tells me that he 
ha? found two images of Lakulisa on monoliths finind at Laipeth near Chanda, Central 

Proviner's. ] )r, Bloch, Superintendr'nt, 
■\rch;eolc.gic,i! Suiwey, Lastern Circle, 
aLo informs me that at Bliubancswir in 
Orissa, Lakulisa is rejtrescntcd on the 
poiadi of till temple ot Paraturametvara. 
This shows that the worship of this cliii- 
nity was not ivstricted to Raipniana onlv, 
but had spread as l<ir south .as .M\'sore,as 
pt>inted out in mv last paper, and also, 
as we see now. as far east as C)riss;t 

1 have stated in my previous paper 
that Lakulisa is sculptured not onlv in the 
principal niches on the outside walls of 
a temple, but .also on the lintels of shrines, 
door-frames and in the interiors of the 
sancta. This remtirk m;tv bi.‘ seen 
thoroughlv borne out bv the illustration's, 
which accompanv this article. Illustra- 
tion Xo. 2 represents the exterior wall, 
facing the south, of the central temple 
at Belar. Here l.akulisa occupies the 
principal niche, flanked, on his proper 

rierht and left, by Varna and Agni, guardians of the southern and south-eastern 

' 

'.\11 these instances have been given m the Sz/r;'. Ind. llVs-.C Cos. for th,'.- year ending' 
.tist .March too;, pp- 24 - 2S, and 44, and ibid., 190S, pp. 40 and 50. 
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directions. Illustration Xo. 3 is of the shrine door of a dilapidated temple at Atru in 
the Kotah State. Therein Lakulisa figures above the door in the centre, with 
Brahma and \'ishnu on his right and left respectivelv. In figs. 4 and 5 we have two 
hhgas with the images of Lakulisa sculptured in front, the first of which is in the 
temple of Xaklesvar, and the second, of Rajrajesvar, both at Karvan. As Siva is never 
worshipped except in the form of the Uiiga, the figure of Lakulisa bv itself could not 
be an object of worship, and had, therefore, to be conjoined to that of a liuga. 

Let us now see how Lakulisa is sculptured. In the Dekkan College Librarv 
there is a i\IS. called Viivakarm-avatara-Tasiii-^astram , which gives the following 
verse as descriptive of the images of Lakulisa : 




This means that Lakulisa should be represented with nrdJiva-}neiJii-a as 
resting on a lotus seat, and bearing a citron in his right, and a staff in his left hand. 
This description holds good in all respects only in the case of Lakulisa sculptured on 
the south wall of the temple at Belar and a loose image of that god found in the temple 
of Gupte^vara at Mandalgadh, in the I daipur State (figs. 2 and 6). Here the citron in 



his right, and the staff 
in his left, hand are 
distinctly \-isibIe. He 
also occupies a lotus 
seat and the fourth point 
also agrees. In the 
case of the latter, the 
lotus is represented as 
springing from a stalk, 
on each side of which 
is a worshipper, thus 
reminding us of similar 
Buddha sculptures in 
ancient cave temples. 
The lotus seat is, how- 
ever, absent in other 
illustrations, but the re- 
maining three charac- 
teristics are present. 
In fact, without them 
no image can possiblv 
be one of Lakuli§a. 
The Tirdhva medlira 
stamps him as Saiva, 
for Siva is often de- 
scribed as fil'd nva-r etas and urdhva-lutga. Of the objects held in hands, the citron, 
again, is not peculiar to Lakulha, but Is found also in the hands of manv forms of Siva 
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and Parvati, though I have not vet scena ca-^e where this fruit is borne by a dix’initf 
not connected in some way or another with Siva and hi> contort. The plain staff, 
however, is peculiar to Lakulisa, and has not vet been met with in the sculpture of anv 
form of Siva. The citron is, again, sometimes replaced by another fruit of a round 
form, which look's exactly like a cocoanut Two of such instances that ha\-e come 
to my notice are the temples of Talesvara at Tilasma in Biiolia, L'daipur State, and 
the temple of Kasf-\ isvesvara at Kayadra in the Sirohi Static where Lakulisa is 
represented above the shrine doors with apparentlv a cocoanut in one of his hands. 
Possibly the rough uneven surface of the citron, which was originallv carved, has 
worn out, and, therefore, now looks smooth and round, producing the impression that it 
is a cocoanut. Sometimes, instead of the fruit, a bowl seems to ha\ e been held in 
his hand by Lakulisa. An instance in point is furnished bv the two monoliths found 
at Lalpeth referred to above, in almost all the cases of I.akulisa sculptures, 
however, the fruit can be unmistakablv recognised to be a citron, and, in the 
maiority of instances, it is held in the palm in the right hand, resting on the 
thigh. But in the images of the temple of Gupte^-ara, the hand bearing the 
citron is upraised. The staff {dait(/a\ which is also borne bv the deitv, is, in no two 
cases, exactly the same. They are, however, all alike, and can, except in two cases, 
be easily recognised as ordinary staves or scy/^s. as thev are called in Marathi, which 
are generallv used bv the ascetics. ( )n the shrine door of the, Atru temple, however, 
on the loose image in the temple of Cuptesvara In Mamjalgadh, and in the sanctum 
of the temple of .\akles\ar at Karvan, it looks more like a police baton than an 
ordinarv sttiff.’ Sometimes the objects held in the hand are transposed, the right 
bearing a staff and the left a citron. Siudi instances are rare but are not wanting. 
At Belar itself, e ^ , in the principal niche of om* of the attendant shrines alluded to 
above, laikuliia is so represented. .Again, Mr. Cousens informs me that .at Man- 
dhata, in the Central Pro\ inces, whilst these objects are held bv Lakuli.Aa in the 
proper hands above two of the shrine doors ot -Siddhanatha, they are seen reversed 
on the remaining two. It is worthy of note that sometime- Lakulisa is sculptured 
with his legs partially or fully crossed and with a band of cloth running round his 
knees apparentlv to support him in that posture. Thus, of the two images in the 
temple of Guptesvara, one that is seated on a lotus throne has the legs fullv, and 
the other partiallv, crossed. .Another instance of the latter type is supplied bv the 
image in the sanctum of ihe temple of Xtdtlesvara in Karvan. In all these cases a 
band of cloth mav be distinctly seen going round the knee-caps What the signi- 
ficance of this is. Is unknown to me, but it <'annot but remind one of Brahmanti priests 
sometimes .assuming that posture and supporting thinnselves with their shoulder-scarf 
in a similar mtinner, especially when they give themseha's up to gossiping. One 
curious image of Lakulisa 1 found at Chohtan. I'here LakulKa was represented with 
his head canopied bv ;i seven-hooded cobra, thus bringing to our mind its similariiv 
to the figure of the jaina th-tJiainkura Parsvanatha. But the closest correspondence 
to the image of ;i jina, that has so far been noticed by me, is presented bv the 

Daiul a, which is an ordinary stafT, mu-t always be distiiigui-licd from k! ulwicga, a skull-crowni.d mace. 
The latter is no doubt found in some forms ol Siva, but is nol peculiar to I.akiilo'. What is .-peLially charac- 
teristic of him is ddnija only. 


2 li 2 
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singular image of Lakulisa in a principal nicht' of the cemple of Tales\'ara at Tilasnia 
(fig. 7). Here the woollv hair, long ear-lobes. lense-Iike eves, the edgi“ of the 
garment going diagonallv from the left shoulder down to the right thigh, and above 
all the STasiika mark on the breast, are sufficient to stamp the image as one of a 
Jaina tJ?-tha»tkara. in the eves of a person who is onlv short of an expert in 

iconographv. \av, the verv 

J ‘ _ ' bull, which is I'arwd in front 

V r fij £ 1 1 1 ■ 

§ ■ of the seat, but emphasize^ 

^ the above comdusion. and is 
. ^ enough to lead him to regard 

' V- I ' ; it as a figure of Adinatha, 

'1 the first tlrthafukiva. whose 

- • — natelv, have' been broken off 
rT— — _S A'-. ' tind, consequentlv, the (dtron 

and the staff are not pre- 
[•II.’. e. served to distingui.sh it from 

flrthaihkara^. But the pose of the htmds is distinct enough to show th;it they couid 
not possibly have been joined and placed, palm above palm, in the hollow bi'twecn 
the thighs, as those of a Jina invariablv are. The serpent, again, which mu'ircles 
the neck, serves to distinguish it from the image of a fJrthanikat n. ;tnd points to its 
being a Saiva image. Lastlv, the iinUiva-mciflira, which, though a little broken 
off, is sufficiently preserved, is an unmistakable indication of its being a figure ot 
Lakulisa. The close similaritv, however, between this image of LaktiLsia and those 
of the tlrtJiamkaras can, in no wise, be controverted. But 1 do not think that 
Jainism is to be supposed from this to have exercised anv influence on the worship 
of Lakulusa. In my last paper, I had occasion to mention two ancient sculptures 
of Lakulisa from Cave-Temples, which no less an authority than Dr. Burgess had 
thought to be evident copies of Buddha. The truth of the matter appears to be 
that the Indian sculptors had their own conventional mode of carting figures of 
ascetics, and that consequently the points of similarity, which a Buddha, v^tlrthomkara. 
and a Lakulisa bore, were due to their all being sculptured as ascetics, but thev were 
sharply distinguished from one another bv the special characteristics which gave 
to each his own individuality. 

In my previous paper, I stated that the ascetics of the Lakulisa sect had their 
names always ending in rasi. Thus in the Eklingjl inscription edited bv me, the 
karapakas. who were in charge of the supervision over the building of the temple of 
Lakulffia there, are Supu(pu)iitara.si(.si i, Sadyorasi(sif , and \’ini§chitarasii,si 1 . The 
Well-known Chintra prasasti, while introducing Tripurantaka, an ascetic-worshipper 
of Lakulisa, to whom great homage was done at Prabhas Patau, speaks of Karttit 
kara§i and \ almlkirasl as his predecessors in the pontificlal line Thirdly, the short in- 
scription in the temple of Lakulisa, at Chohtan as stated before, records the rebuildino" 
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of that structure bv an ascetic named Dharmarasi, pupil of L'ttamarasi. d’hese 
are the names of Sai\ a ascetics wa- meet with in inscriptions, which we for certain 
know to be connected with the worship of temples of Lakulisa. But names endinn 
in rasb’ also occur in other inscriptions which, thoutjh doubtless Saiva, are not with 
certaintv known to be Lakuli>a, records. Thus a Chitorffadh inscription' mentions 
the names Haritaraii, alahe^vararasi, and Sivara^i. This honorific suffix can also 
be traced in the names of the line of specified in an Abu in wwiption,- 

The latest inscription, in which a name midinir with j-ds/ occurs, teas found bv ire at 
Kaiwaii. It Is engraved on a pilasKa of about the eighth centuiw noi\' partlv embedded 
in the ground near the tmiiple o1 Pauc'hesvara It could not ha\'e been more than two 
centuries old, and savs that a ('ertain s ige named V Irabhadrarasi i si) ubseiwed the x'ow 
of sikmce for twelve vears in Kav.iv.irohana A'vaiwanb 

I have stated in mv previous ptiper that the W'orshippers of LakulBa wawe known 
as Pasupatas. Thus, the k.klingii inscription speaks ol Kuiska and others, jmpils 

■ ot Lakuhia, as master' of 



Pa^Lipata voga. I'he CrintiM 
frnxisti informs tis that it 
was for the rigid fulfilment ot 
the Paiiipata \'ows that there 
appeared the four ascetic 
pupils of Lakulisa. The well* 
known Haritarasi, the pre- 
ceptor ol Bapa Ra\'al the 
supposed progenitor ol the 
I'daipur (jehlots, and the 
founder of a line of Sal\'a 
d liras. IS spoken of in a 
Chitorgadh inscription as 
Sri- n ga-Har-dradhana 

pdsupatdchdrya. An inscrip- 
tion in the temple of Bhadrakali at Prabhas Pauan,^ which speaks of Bhava 
Brihaspati as posses'lng a body like that ot Xa(La)kuli§a, also tells us that he was 
reallv Xandisvara, become incarnate to practise the Pasupata vows. It will thus oe 
seen that in Xorth India at anv rate the PfRupatas, mentiond m epigraphic and 
other records, were followers of Lakulisa. What became of these Pasupatas, w hether 
thev were merged into an allied sect or assumed a different name, is a very interesting 
question, but I propose to discuss it and gfive my solution of it m a separate paper. 

I shall now, as said at the outset, conclude this paper with an extract from a 
Jaina woBt entitled the Tarkarahasya-dipikd. The latter is a commenfarv, on the 
Shad-dar^ana-samachchava. composed bv Sri-Gunaratnasuri, pupil of Sri-nCvasum- 
darasun (circa 1 363 A.D ) of the Tapagachchha. The extract is as follows : 




Fisj, 7. 


* ‘Tuiw. a.'''. So \ ol. !.\ j pt. I, p. 4V' 

hid. Anf., Vol. XI, pp. 221-222. 

^ Weinii Zeitschrlft, Vol. ill. p. / ft. 
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^Jirr1%iT5fr^ rmr ^%qi?T?T*i5frfrf^^ fsTwf^Ttsf^r* 

f^cT: H%17 ?fT 1%3TT»5JrrT ^rTTW i 

?imr fTTJTTJfrT ^rfr [i] h ^ 

iTTS^irt^^lT^T^rT; ^srf^^RTnT^rrr H^T^sr^rgrr Jrwrnftf^sfT jt^i- 

iTk^TT^u: ifim ^sr^TfeiTT f^FTi: 

^rf?r^^?TfiT?:frT: f»T:^^TW [i] f^Tiiit^rawfiJTT: [T ^ ^ ^i^TfRfl'i'qiTq?:!; 

qii: q qTWf^qW^Tfq Hqfjfr [l j H^JTT ^qWTq^STT qrm^ ^T^STT ♦qTTfjrT[i: 

qn fq^iq fsiq wrqnft f^fe: Tnaif«fT 1 1] zrsfWTqT 

qsqJTTJT: iirTT^f^qfm ^ sTfr: ftrqTqfrT fajqiq qf?Tq% i]^ -q 

^"gf ifq^T ^q ?i^fT ^^ifq H^fcT ’fftfq 

f^^nrw^^ffrCi] %q: qq^: qf^qwTTrf^iiqLiJ qT^r^^TTqfTTTT 

I ^qr^fajqi: ^ qi»q: 3 « qr^ 7 ?>q: y t^TT^r: ^ qTTqT<^: ^ 

qjfqqrT^: c «r;5qj-^; £. fqqqr: g^qqf: f¥?Tq; ^8 

qrq%: ?y, u TT^'tqn': fqqiT»T^W rftq^T: ^qtqT:[i] 

qqqt f qiqfwqTqf^fq^ ?rqTq«TT%f^q5q;i ij ?rq1 qiTTtqq WT^T qq qqrqfTiri] 
^qpTf q q^TT^Fift q q,Tq: 1 qq q fqfqqrm^ ’^jrtwqrqqfTrq q^ 

[ 1 1 q ^qt q tjifififr q qrqt«Tqm qi^rr q fqfrsTT q qr^r q 
qqr 1 qqiJqqq q q fqffq^qrqif q^q gTprijfqqftfqqwlqq^ [ 11 ]^ q qq 
qtfqqi qsfr frqrqtqjrj qrqqTqrLij ^ wrqqiqt Tr5qTfqf7q^sqfqqqjq[ii 1? 
q q: [ii]^q?:Tq qnt^qwt q^rnqqqq^q [ 1] qr»q 'tqjqq^^ q^^qq 

g fqfqq [ujs qq qq fq qrtq q^q q^q^i^qr: :i] qq fpqqqT qifq 
fqswq^qt qfqqqTLlljs ?fq qqqi? fqqqqqqrfq^^q qqfqqfqqtqwqmsq 1 qqt 
liqifq 5h 5 qfq^FTt ff fqqqqTqqrqTqr qisiTqq qtqiqqnqi qTqTqmq^qTqq- 
sqftqiqq qqt qrqq qqqqt qjqi qq^q^qr qqqr qxqq qqfwqtstVqtqsq[i] 
q q qqrfqq?q qqqj q^fqr[i]qq# [n] qiqTTqqT^q1qqjiq=^g^tfqq:[l] 
^^TqT?;Tfqqtq qqqi W7qqf%q:[ii]^ q?T: qr^jqqrqq ?Tqrqqq7:r^qrri]qqT: 
qqqij^T ^qi qq qq%qt[iR] qqjqsqHqr »TT 3 qqiqf^qiqTqqTqqT 

q^fqr [1] qTjiqtqi qqqq^ qrqiqifqqqrfqqqt qif^ijq’q q fqq qfm: 
q qqt VRTTfqq'qq [1] qT qjqq qqjfqqn: qqifqqHmrqTq srqT i(qqj5q[iJ 
lffrfqqiT^?7 qiqqqT ?fq[i]qq qqif^qxqq qg^xT^Taq li^fqqrqqq q mq- 
qqfqfq[i]?q qqi qqiqq qqr?^ qTqrfqqq qqfqqq^ q^wft fqqq:[i] 

Transi-atiox, 

A :^ummary of what is set forth in the Buddhist doctrine has been given, (and now) 
let the abstract, which uill be narrated hereafter of the doctrine of the Xaivayikas, 
(z.t .) of Saiva teachings, be heard. “ \ augas is another name for Xaivayikas, land) 
first their individuality constituted by special characteristics and others will be spoken 
of. And the} bear staves, (and) wear a broad piece of cloth over the privities. 
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They cover (their upper body) rvith woollen blankets, and bear matted hair. They 
smear their bodies with ashes, and put on the sacred thread, Thev hold water- 
pitchers, and take tasteless meals. They generally live in forests, bear o-ourds hano-- 
mg from (their ' shoulders, eat bulbs, roots and fruit (of trees), and take delight in the 
duties of hospitality. Some have wives and others not. Those without wives are the 
best amongst them. They are engaged in the performance of the five fire penances, 
and even bear a consecrated lihga in their hands or matted hair. But those, who have 
attained to the perfect state of self-restraint, winder naked. After washing their 
mouth, feet, and so forth in the morning, they draw three stripes at a time of ashes on 
their body, while meditating on Siva. The lay-worshipper patron, while doing 
obeisance, folds his hands and utters " Om. a bow to Siva,’' and similarly the preceptor 
responds with " to Siva a bow ” And they in assemblies asseverate that even he, who, 
after resorting to the Saiva initiatory consecration for twelve years, gives it up, obtains 
absolution, be he a male or female slave. To them Isvara (Siva) is God, omniscient, 
and causing creation, destruction, and so forth. The following are his eighteen incar- 
nations : — (i i Xakuli, (2) Saushya-Kau.;ika, (3) Gargya. (4) Alaitrva, (5) Akaurusha, 
(6) Isana, (7) Paragargya, OS'! Kapilaiula, (cd AJanushyaka, (led Kusika, (iiKAtri, (12) 
Pihigala, (13) Pushyaka, (14) Brihadarya, (15) Agasti, (16) Sariitana, (171 RaGkara, 
and (iS) Mdyaguru. These are their to be venerated. The mode of their 

worship and prayers should be cognised from their scriptures. .At all sacred places, 
Bharatas only are their worshippers. Salutation to gods should not be made bv anv 
with their faces turned towards them, 'riiose amongst th'^m, who are free from earthly 
passions, point out this verse contained in their philosophical literature : (verse G Not 
the Celestial river (^Ganges'), not the cobras, not the garland of skulls, not the digit of 
the moon, not the daughter of the mountain i Parvati). not the matted hair, not the 
ashes, nor anything else do we adore but that form of Isvara, contemplated bv the 
primeval sages. (A'erse 2 1 He alone is fit to be resorted to bv the ascetics. But (the 
god Siva), who enjoys sensual objects, is of recent origin, and is meditated upon and 
resorted to bv those tvho are covetous of the pleasures of regal power and so forth." 
And it has been said in their own ybga-sCntra : (\’erse 3). ■* An ascetic, contemplating 

(a deitv) free from attachment, enjoys treedom from attachment, but the quality of 
being possessed of attachment is certain to him. who meditates on (a divinity') 
possessed of attachment. (A ersc 4) A\ ith whatever predominant object .a Saiva wor- 
shipper (literally the bearer of the mystic diagram) is filled, he is merged into it 
like a mirror la-flecting multifarious (objects^” All this descript'on of the 
characteristics, dress, object of worship, and so forth is to be taken as applying to the 
A’aigeshika doctrine. Because although there are different theses of the Xaivayikas and 
A’aiseshikas, vet, in consi'quence of their being included one in the other, there remains 
very little distinction ( between the two schoolsV Hence there is a conformity of their 
doctrines. They are both called ascetics {iafnsvinah) . They are distinguished into 
four sects, such as Saiva and so forth. It has been said: "The ascetics, who use a 
seat, ashes, cloth for privities, matted hair, and sacred thread, are four-fold, in 
consequence of the difierence of their own practices and so forth. (^A’erse 2) Saivas, 
Pasupatas, Mahavratadharas and Kfilamukhas are the four principal divisions amongst 
these ascetics. ” Their sub-divisions, again, are Bharatas, Bhaktas, Laingikas 
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Tapasas, and so forth. As regards the taking up of the religious vow in the case of 
Bharatas and others, there is no restriction about the castes, such as Brahmanas, and 
so forth. He who has devotion for Siva may become anv vrati (taker of religious 
vow), such as Bharata and others. Butin philosophical sciences, Xaivavikas, being 
devoted to SadaSiva, are called — Saivas. \'aiseshikas, however, are Pa^upatas. 
Hence the teachings of Naiyayikas are designated Saiva, and \’aiseshika philosophv 
Pasupata. And this has been here recounted bv me, according as it has been heard 
or seen. The particulars, however, of the various (sects) should be gathered from 
their works. 

The above extract speaks for itself, and does not call for many remarks. The 
idea that the Pasupatas are \ aiseshikas and the Saivas Xaiyayikas is no doubt fantastic, 
though it is true that Gunaratnasuri did not himself conceive this, but specitied what he 
merely heard or was informed of. It represents an attempt of the various religious 
sects to affiliate themselves to one of the six recognised schools of philosophy. 
One such instance, if required, is that of the lManbha\’ (^^Mahanubhas'a) pantha, well 
knofln in MaharashHa. It is unquestionably a \ aishnava sect, but its literature, which 
is both in Sanskrit and the oldest Marathi, speaks of it as a branch of the Xvava 
school. Apart from this, the long account of the customs and religious practices of 
the Pasupatas may be taken as reliable. And, as the Pasupatas were the worshippers 
of Lakullsa, the account must be supposed to refer to the devotees of that god. If 
an} proof were needed, it is supplied by the list of the eighteen incarnations of Siva 
.iccepted b} them. The first fi\'e of them can easilv be recognised to be Lakuli and 
his four disciples, Ku^ika, Garga. Mitra, and Kaurushva. 


I). R. Bhani).\rkar. 



NOTES IN THE GORAKHPUR AND 
SARAN DISTRICTS. 


T he following notes were collected in the course of a journey in tlie districts of 
Gorakhpur and Saran undertaken by me in the latter half of November and 
December, 1906. Dr. Fleet had suggested this area for exploration to the Director- 
General of Archaeology, and was good enough to supply me with a list of places supposed 
to be of archmologlcal interest, numbering abo it fifty, which he was anxious for 
me to visit and report upon. He also gave me a number of notes relating to the anti- 
quities of the districts. As regards the suggested location of Kusinara near Pachrukhi 
and tf the spot where Gautama crossed the .Anrima. which Dr. Fleet had been inclineu 
to locate somewhere in the vicinity of Majhauli or at the village of Gautamaiii near it, 
the results of my short tour must be regarued as rather of negative than positi\-e value. 
But the journey was fruitful in other respects. At Rudarpur 1 discovered a 
colossal basalt statue of Vishnu, which is as interesting for its superior workmanship as 
it is valuable for its early date. Another statue of this deity of about the same size 
and age which exists at Flasanpura is too good for the mahgnant hatred with which it 
is looked upon by the population of the village. I have therefore suggested that the 
statue may be either set up at a suitable spot at the village itself or better still 
removed to the Lucknow Museum. At Sohnag there are the remains oi a large 
Buddhist establishment consisting of a big monastery and several sfilpiis. These 
remains seem to be comparatively late, but they obviously stand on structures of a 
much earlier date. Of the inscriptions copied during the tour the most interesting is 
one incised on two copper plates rec rding the endowment of a certain village upon a 
brahman called DrOna, whose name. 1 believe, is still perpetuated by the village of Don 
Buzurg, whiwethe plates have been found. Incidentally, also, 1 was able to determine 
by actual local enquiry the correct names of the places included in Dr. Fleet s list, 
some of which proved to be utterly devoid of any visible antiquities and will not be 

noticed in the subjoined notes. 

Gorakhpur. 

My object in visiting the city of Gorakhpur first of all was to secure a copy 
of a vernacular chronicle of the district called GOrakhpurdarpan, which Dr. \ ogel 
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had kindlv susrStsted I should have with me in the course of the journev. The book 
was foimerl. taught in the schools of the district, but having fallen into disuse is now 
exceedingly rare. I he copy now before me was obtained through the kindness of 
l\Ir. P 1 ..A. Molony, Collector and Alagistrate of Gorakhpur, though unfortunately 
it did not reach me until I was crossing on to the Saran district. From the preface to 
the Go’-akiipiti-dni'pan I learn that it is a translation of a history of the district 
published bv -Mr. A. .^winton. Commissioner of the Gorakhpur Division, in 1861. I'ln' 
booklet contains much useful inform ition about the antiquities of the district. 

The remains at and near Gorakhpur have been fully described b\’ Cunningham, 
Fuhrer and others. .According to popular belief the present city was founded by 
Gurakshanatha, the founder of a Hatragi sect about 1400 -A. Id, 

Soligaura. 

From Gorakhpur I proceeded to Sohgaura, some i8 miles south of Gora'drpur, 
,and well known for the inscribr-d c.sppcr plate discox'ered there by Dr. Hoey about 
1893. Tradition has it that Sohgaura formerly formed part of a large kingdom ruled 
successively by Domras, ’kharus and Fhars, the list mentioned of whom were ousted 
bv a line of Srinet Ivsh.tttriva Rajas of Satasi. .-According to the AdG'en Vaiiisa 
A'atikii published by Raji Tal Khadga Hah.rdur Malla of .Majhauli in iSSj' Satasi 
(which means eightv-seven 1 was origin, illy the name of a gift of 87 square kos of land 
besto \ ed upon the Srlnets by a certain raja of Majhauli. 1 he Srinet rajils recruitcal 
their preceptors from .smong the Tiwari brahman> of Sohgaura, to whom they 
frequently granted large endowments of rent-free land and other pn\ileges. Paper 
records of manv such gifts are m the possession of a descendant of the above men- 
tioned Tiwari family and would be very helpful in the compilation of a chronological 
table of the Srinet clan, 

Sohgaura stands on the remains of some very ancient citv and the numerous 
mounds of ruins whii.'h surround it on td! sides ofl'er a splendid field for exploration. 
The largest of these mounds is Tikar Dili situated on the south bank of the .Ami 
River, measuring some 220 paces from east to tvest and about i So from north to south. 
It is impossible, of course, as vet to sav anything about the nature of the remains 
buried under this and the other mounds, but their antiquity is sufficiently attested to bv 
bricks measuring 17" by 12 ' bv 4'k ancient coins, glazed pottery, broken figures etc., 
that turn up during the rains. 


Rudarpur. 

Rudarpur is situated some ten miles to south-west of Deoria and has for centuries 
been the chief town of the Satasi Raj. The place was closely examined for miles 
around by Mr. Carlleyle in 1885 and afterwards by Dr. Hoey, What chiefly attracted 
me to Rudarpur tvas a report about certain very ancient hrahmaksharas incised on the 
lintel of the Dudhnath shrine. Nothing, however, could exceed mv disappointment 
when after a tedious journey bv a miserable cart-road I found that the record referred 
to was a vernacular epigraph consisting of 13 syllables of no value or interest, and 
inscr.bed in Nagari characters of the i6th or 17th century. I propose to read ; — 

Tine 1. — Om (express.ed bv a symbol) Jbga pa dha ga 
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Line 2. — Chanda jop iGshitah. 

The reading; (jf the first line is doubtful. It seems to contain some relio-ious title 
like Jui^opadhvava, et<'. 

Rudarpur is essentially a Saiva town and the only nnn-Sai's'a antiquities 1 
noticed there are m) a small figure of Mahayira, the last |aina tirthai/knrr, 
of the present cycle, lying in the Gaurl-Sankara shrine in the Dudhnath temple, 
and (21 a colossal statue, 10 feet high, of Vishnu (PI. LXXIk'. (a'l in fine 
grained black slone. This statue is contained in an arched opening cut through the 
stone, which it touefes only at the top and at the shoulders The le_;s are broken 
away up to the knees, and the feet, which are consequently totally detached irom the 
image itself, rest on a bo'dly executed full-bloyyn lotus There were originali\ four 
arms, but only the upper right on;, which holds the guih?, noyy remains. Tiie base is 
adorned with exquisite acanthus decoration. The statue hears no inscription, but from 
the style of earring, it mar be safely referred to the 6th or 7th century A. D. The 
sculpture is now fixed in the ground, to what depth cani'ot be made out, and i-. 
supported Irom behind hr a low brick built wall. Dadlr cracked as it is both at the top 
and at the base, it can be preserred for a long time to come if only the wall behind it 
is repaired and carried up a couple of feet abo\-c its present height, 

The ancient remains near Rudarpur are called Chhota and Bara .Sahankot ; or 
simply Kot. X'arious conjectures ha\-e been proposed regarding the origin of 
Sah.ankot. According to popular belief it was founded by Brahma himself, when he 
resided in Kfim, and theautlmr of the \'isyen' yaiiisayatika surmises that the real name 
was -SyCma- Rdtta or the fort of the S\eras, which name he belieyes to be a corruption 
of \'is\-ena. 

Buth the small and the great fort are i.ow entirely desolate, ;ind all that remains 
of them are the foundations of their circuit walls, coyered with Iteaus of earth. 

Tlu‘ ^yhole of tlte area enchrsed by the Chhota Kot is under cultiyation, but there 
are still seyeral large mounds of ruins in the Bara Kdy Of these, by far the largest 
and highest mound is that situated some ico yards east of the west wall. It is known 
as the " Bara deol,'' and apparently represents the remains of some important monu- 
ment. It is some Soo' In circumference at the base. Tim top is occupied by a Sadhu’s 
iiut, in front of which, on a small platform. I saw a number of mediteyal fragmentary 
sculptures belonging to the X’aishnaya and -Salya cults. Of the remaining mounds, two or 
three, sitinted to tin' east of this, are said to haye been opened out by Dr. Hoe-, and to 
haye yielded Hindu shrines of no great antiquity. 

The circuit wall of the Bara Kot shows fiye large gaps, viz., two on the south side 
and one on each of the remaining three, which seem to represent the gate^yays of the 
castle. 

The Dudhnath temple stands about a furlong to the east of the fort, in the centre 
of a large quadrangle, along the sides of which there are no less than eight shrines, 
all of which, with the exception of the octagonal one in the south-west corner, must 
haye been built \ylthin the last forty or fifty years. A few of the images worshipped 
in the m, together with some fragmentary ones stored in the yerandah of the main 
shrine, ha^■e been obtained from the ruins inside the fort, the most noteworth.y being 
the one in the shrine occupying the north-west corner of the quadrangle^ It 

2 0 2 
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represents Ganes'a in the dancing attitude, and, according to a vernacular inscription 
carved in stucco over the doorwav of the Porch, was installed in Sariivat 1936, Fash 
vear 1286. 

The central shrine has been covered up with a thick coating of plaster which 
precludes all possibllltv of ascertaining its precise date. This much, however, is 
certain that it Is much older than the short epigraph on its lintel, which was possibly 
incised at the time the shrine was surrounded bv the verandah. The lingui'n in it, 
which attracts a large gathering on the Sivaratri festival each year, is an irregularly 
shaped block of black stone, probably a meteorite. 

Majhauli. 

Since there was no route leading direct from Rudarpur to Majhauli, 1 had to 
return to Deoria, rvhere I took train tor Bhaipar Railway Station, with which Majhauli 
is connected bv a good metalled road 

That the name was spelt as ^dajhauli at least as far back as the time of Raja 
Bodhmall, a contemporary of Aurangzeb, is proved bv a paper document dated in 
Sathvat 1692 kindly shown to me by the Maharaja Sahib. The same spelling occurs 
in a Persian inscription discovered by Dr. Bloch in the Pathar-ki-masjid at Patna, 
which states that the material for the building of the mosque was obtained from a 
temple and a fort demolished at Majhauli for the purpose. 

The Rajas of iMajhaulI belong to the X'isvena family of Kshatrivas, fabled to have 
sprung from an ancient sage named MayOrabhana, who practised penance at a place 
now called Kakradih situated some 1 3 miles south-west of Majhauli. The place is 
still considered hoh' and every new successor to the Raj is anointed at his installa- 
tion with clav specially brought from there. 

Majhauli at the present day possesses but few antiquities. Indeed, the only 
ones worth mentioning are an image of the Mahishasuramardini Durga, Iving under a 
tree near the Raja’s palace, and a ruined shrine of Dlrgheivara iMahadeva of unknown 
date, situated among a mass of ancient remains a little to the east of the town. 
Majhauli must have been a place of some importance in past ages, if, as suggested 
by Dr. Fleet, it should prove to be the place where Buddha crossed the Anuma. It 
is true that some four miles from Majhauli near the railway line between the stations 
of Salempur and BhaUiI there is a small but ancient village called Anuaihpar^ meaning 
■'across the Anuma. ” or more freely "the crossing of the Anuitia,” which may well be 
an apabhrathsa of Anuma, but the absence of any stream of such a name anywhere 
in the neighbourhood offers a difficulty in the way of the identification. The channel 
running past the village is called Pusi. Nor does the locality show any remains which 
can be called Buddhist. 

Salempur. 

According to the \ isvenavarhsavatika, this village was formerly called Nagar, 
and its present name is due to Raja Bodhmall of Majhauli, who, having been converted 
to Islam by Aurangzeb under the new' name of Salemkhan. never returned to his 
native place but retired to this village to pass his remaining days awav from his 

‘ Dr. Meet thinks it to be the -Anwanpiir’ of the Ird an Atlas ;hcet No. ic2, in lal. 20° ^o'long. 83° 59' just 
above inir-etpar. 
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relatives. The Raja now lies buried under a miserable brick c^rave 26' x 25' x 
high, some 200 yards to the south of Saln-ka-katara, on the east bank of the Little 
Gandak opposite the village of Xavalpur. The grave is in the charge of a Muhammadan 
faqir but is fast crumbling awav 

In the middle of the village is a small temple consisting of a small square cell 
surmounted with a domical roof, which was originally encased in a closed-in brick 
verandah, fragments of whose ^walls still survive. Inside the cell I noticed a few 
modern sculptures of \ ishnu, Siva, etc. A Muhammadan mosque with a well situated 
in the Kasai Mahalla or Butcher Street also deserves notice. The prayer chamber 
is a rectangle 41'- 7" X i2'-3." The walls area' thick. Over the central archway 
in the facade is a Persian inscription which reads ;—Zi daur-i-^ah-i-}ahan Aud 
bina-i-masjld-o chrih "This mosque and the well were built in the reign of ^ah 
Jahan.'’ The hemistich also yields the Hijra \ ear 1065 (A.D. 16^4) as the date 

of the building. 


Sohnag. 

Situated some 3 mites to south-west of Majhauli. There is no regular road and 
the pathwav lies all along through cultivated fields. 

The village is noted for Sohanchhatragarh, the popular name of a tank, and some 
verv extensive and important remains situated on the west bank of it as well as a few 
comparatively late Brahmanical temples. The first of these is held in great 
revetence by the Hindus, who assemble here in large numbers on the 3rd of the 
bright fortnight of Vai?akha each yrar to have a dip In its sanctifving waters. Its 
excavation and construction is attributed by the people to a Raja named Sohan, who 
being cured of white leprosy by an ablution in its water, deepened and built it at the 
instruction of I'arasurama, who \isited him in a dream. The western bank is still lined, 
with a S'-rles of brick built stairs, r f which the cmtral one is still called Parasuram.i’s 
ghat. The bricks used measure gl" x 7" X 3". 

The ruins on the west bank of the pokhara, described bv Air. A’. A. Smith 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1900, page 431, tire interesting. 
Of these the largest structure, the Vihara, is now but a mound cf earth, all the 
bricks having been used up in the construction of the Bengal and Xorth-WTstern 
Railwav. The only portions cf the building still under ground are the 
south-west corner of cju.idrangle No. Ill, and a part of the west bl ck of cells in the 
northernmost quadrangle (see Air. Smith s map). This excavation was a piece of 
unpardonable vandalism. But perhaps not much has been lost. The interior of the 
cells has in no case been disturbed, so that what antiquities were originallv here can 
still be easily recovered. 

Regarding the seven mounds, situated six to the west and one to the east of the 
Vihara, I have no doubt that they are all remains of stfipas. This view is supported 
not only by the conical shape of the mounds and the forms of bricks peculiar to sftlpas 
with which the tumuli are covered, but also by actual trial digging. The small low 
mound, situated some 150' west of Parasurama's shrine (see Air. Smith's site plan) 

was opened and revealed a solid brick plinth, i S' east to west and iS'-y" north to 
south. There is a double projection on each of the north, ea.st and west faces On the 
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south side there is only a single step, 4' wide and jutting beyond the wall, which 
probably gave access to a narrow circuinambulatorv passage on the plinth. The 
superstructure was all gone with the exception ot a few layers of the drum. The top of 
the plinth was found at a depth of between 2' and ■ ' beloA\' the surface of the mound 
The sizes of bricks used in this stupa are identical with those in the \hhara. .‘^ome of 
them are highly ornamental. 

1 he following aniiquities were found in the course of the excavation : — 

(1) A headless terra-cotta image of Buddha seated on a full-blown lotus in the 
bhumispaisa attitude. The figure is f-P!' wide at base This was found embedded 
in the plinth at a point 5 -6'' west of east side and 9^-3.j from each of the north and 
south walls. 

(2) A circular clav tablet, complete in four fragments, 3" in diameter. Contains 
in an oval shaped incuse a figure of Maitreya standing in a somewhat crooh.ed position 
on a distended lotus and the Buddhist creed in the characters of about the loth cen- 
tury. The right hand of the figure is stretched out. and holds a flask, though the latter 
generally appears in the left hand. The left one grasps the middle of a lotus which 
rises from near the asana. To the proper right of the deity's head appears a miniature 
chaitya and an uncertain object to the left. 

(3) Fragment of a large oval shaped clay tablet, 5" long, bearing the figure of a 
hodhi rtTrrt-devotee seated on a lotus The right hand is lifted up, and above it is 
depicted a lotus and ati asterisk. 

fg) Small circular clav tablets stamped with the Mahavatia formula, in medi:eral 
characters, 

(5) Copper coin of Abu-l-Fath Governor of Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur. Found 
near surface of mound, 

(6j Copper coin of Shah ‘ .Alam, King of Delhi. 

( 7 1 Small coin marked with a star surrounded with fragments of writing which 
cannot be recognised. 'I'he legend on the reverse is also unintelligible. 

These antiquities have been all sent to the Luc'xnow Provincial .Museum. 

There are altogether three Hindu temples at Suhnag - 

(i) Mahadeva’s shrine, to the north of the A'ihara. This is a modern building 
consisting of tv.o rooms, of which the north one contains an image of A'lshnu, 3'-3" 
high and I'-jT" wide with the usual emblems and a large Hiva-lingaiii. 

(2} Gauri-.Sahkara shrine. Isa square room ii'-c/ along each side. The 
image enshrined in it is 1 y" high and 10" wide and is in black stone. 

(3) Parasurama s shrine. It is a square room ii'-6"each wav, surmounted b''’ 
a Saracenic dome, supposed to have been built bv one Navaz Singh Chakladar some 
200 years ago. Inside the shrine 1 saw several sculptures of which the following 
deserve notice : — 

(n I Vishnu standing. 3' high X 9" Avide 1 PI. LXXI V, bl . On pedestal, \’araha, 
Kachchhapa, Matsya, and other avatdras. The Buddha-avatara is depicted near the 
top of the mace. Material, stone. 

{h) Brahma standing. Has 3 faces and 4 hands, of which the upper left hold.s 
the usual palm-leaf manuscript Material, stone. high X rvide. 

(c) Parasurama with usual emblems. 3^*3" highxi -^” wide Material, 
stone. 
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Material, stone. 


({/) Another iniatfe r.'f Xfiravai.ia. 4'xa, Tup piece mi-.sing. 

Bhagalpur, 

Some 10 miles south-ttest uf Salempur. The inscription on the ^tone pillar (A. S. 
R. X\’i. p. 130 and Pis XXX. XXXI), tor which the place i.s chiedv noted, has 
wittered so nuu'h from the hand of both time and man that verv little can be made of it. 
The rrst verse praises P3huiat;ahgaka the serpent-adorned \'ishnu In the second line 
Ave read [t-J The third line begins with 

trf^rrTT ThA Aasaratha is pr ibablv the same as the father of Ramachandra. 

Prom these and (Wher bits of information contained in the record one can casilv infer 
that the pillar was set up bv a \'a5hinava King of the .solar race. The date, w hich was 
recorded in the A'ikramti era, is unfortunately lost. 

Khaira. 

Khaira, situated on the right bank ot the Ghagra exactly opposite to Bhagalptir 
ifA. S. R. XXI, p. icSl, i- the name of a larea.- ('ollectcon ot ruins s.nd to co\'er an area 
of over 70 bighas. The rema'ns are the propeityof a \'aishnava .sadhu who dwells on 
the spot, but are being fa.-t swept away by the river which llows quite close to them. 

1 next proceeded to Driii ntizurg, visiting c// /vu,‘e the \ iilage.s of Pohagara i^once 
the head-quaiters of the Majhau'.i .Staiel and xilaut. 

The former of these |)osse.sses extensi\e remains of a fort, now overytown with 
thick jungle, and a .Siwllava built on a high mound in Chhoul .Sohagara. The temple is 
said to have been built bv Rani Dilrajkuar of Majhauli. and contains besides the large 
black stom- lihgam in the mam shtine, a grev saiuKtone slab bearing tigures of the 1 i 
Rtidras and other Brahmanic seiilptures lixcal in the wi-st wall of the compound. 

Thi‘ temple is approached from the ea.-t by means of an imposing flight of steps, 
and is constructed in the late .'^aracenic style. 

The village of Silaur is .some 5 miles south-east of Sohagara. In the ccntie of the 
\illage is a modern wa!!ed-in court with a collection of Brahmanic sculptures obtained 
from the ruins to the south of thi' village. The most important piece is an image of 
Mahishasuramardini, 2'-4"xi'-i" (PI. LXXI\', c). Close to this is a large Sivtdaya 
in a compound with .^araccnic cupolas in the corners. The latter contain well-carved 
images of Gaaesa. Surva on a chariot drawn by the se\'en horses, Durga and Hanuinaii 
crushing Ahirawina his left ioc>t. 

The remains referred to above are situated lit the south end of the village and 
are known as Bhri gu-ka--thrina and the garh. The former is a large platform notv 
almost level with the ground situated tinder an ancient Pakri tree, composed of bricks 
measuring 55 " long and 9 wide. 

The garh consists of a small f w mound, surrounded by four still smaller ones 
which oeople call the toAvers of the fort. One of these Avas partlv opened but proved 
to be onlv a well 12' in diameter filled up Avith rubble. 

Don Buzurg. 

Ac Don Buzuro- 1 was to report on an ancient site known as Drun-kii-ghar. Dron- 
ka-ghar or Dron-ka-garh, as it is also called, is now the name of a cultivated field 
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situated to the east of the village and separated from it by the pakka road leading to 
Mairwa. The field is extensively worshipped by the Hindus with offerings of milk in 
the month of Sravana. An old man, perhaps the oldest in the village, narrated to me 
the following legend about it: “This field marks the exact site of the house of DrCna 
the well-known military preceptor of the Kaurava and Pandava princes. Ht; was a 
skilled physician, and was invited on one occasion to Lanka to prescribe medicine for 
Bibhikshana, brother of Ravana, who suffered from some incurable disease. Dronawas 
therefore carried to Cevlon with the house in which he dwelt. On the recovery of the 
demon king, Drona was permitted to see the capital of the country, and was surprised 
to see the markets full of corn of all sorts though the agricultural condition of the C(jun- 
trv was far from prosperous. His host, however, explained to him that the abundance 
of corn in his kingdom was due to his miraculous powers, which could draw the essence 
of the cultivation of the whole world. Drona begged that his village might be ex- 
empted from this drain and obtained the reply that a solitary btgha of land in his village 
should yield loo maundsof corn, while the rest would be treated like all else. Drona 
thanked him and returned to his village ( Don) but his house did not.” This legend 
has to be taken for what it is worth, but the field, though now cultivated every season, 
has certainly contained remains which have been dug awav bv the cultivators. At a 
spot in the eastern edge one can still see survivals of a stout paving composed of a 
thick layer of cement Hid on a single course of bricks The villacre itself stands 
on a vast plateau of remains extending in the eastern direction as far as the mound 
known as Banasur-ka lila. The common size of bricks found does not exceed i 
X 9'' X 2". The people find many gold and copper coins in the rainv season, d'he 
former, they say, are generally round and contain human figures on one side and some 
writing on the other. The copper coins found are generally square 1 was unable 
to procure any specimens. 

The village has now become famous in the neighbourhood for the discovery of 
a Sanskrit inscription of Govindachandradeva of Kanyakubja carved on two copper 
plates accidentally unearthed by a chamar in a field midway between the villages of Dfm 
and Mathiya. The plates are now in the possession of the Maharaja of Majhauli, 
to whom 1 am much indebted for all the interest he took in mv work. The plates will 
be published as a postscriptum to the article I am preparing for the Epigraphia Indica 
on the important copper plate found at Saheth in the Gonda District. 


Mairwa. 

At Mairwa, a Railway Station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway and 
connected with Don Buzurg by a good metalled road, I saw : 

t i) Chananniyam Dih, a lofty mound, over 600' in perimeter at the base, situated 
on an exten ive plateau running parallel to the Railway Station. Chananniyaiii is said 
to ha^ e been an Ahir woman about whom the people tell a very indecent story. She is 

now worshipped as Durga in a tiny modern shed built in front of the Dak Bungalow, 
which occupies the top of the mound. There are no means of ascertaining what remains 
the mound contains. Its external appearance would lead one to consider it a stupa, 

(2) /(’« situated on the Jharahi River about miles from the 
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Railway Station. It is a modern shrine built over the samadh of a sadhu named Hari 
Baba. The samadh is a mud platform, faced with stone slabs, and surmounted with 
a small mud grave which contains the remains of the sadhu. This recluse is supposed 
to have been a disciple of Tulasl. I gather the following account of the baba’s 
death from a vernacular manuscript styled Baba Han's Path. ‘’ Hari Baba was born 
at Bamnauli 5 miles south-east of Mairwa. His dog and buffalo were snatched 
from him by a chief of INIairwa, named Kanak Sahi (his seventh descendant is a 
minor). The sadhu devastated his fort and himself committed suicide." 

(3) Mound, a furlong to south-east of (2). It measures 100' north to south and 
93' east to west at ton and about 200' along each side at the base. Average elevation 
20' above surrounding ground. People call it the fort of Kanak Sahi mentioned above. 
The small round mounds attached to the south-east, south-west and north-west corners 
seem to have been towers. On the top there is a narrow deep well made up of small 
bricks. 

Bhantapokhar. 

This is another Railway Station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 
Dr. Fleet was informed of the existence of remains of a brick stitpa at this place. 

I carefullv searched both the tolas into which the village is divided, but could not trace 
any luins. 

Titira. 

Near Titira, a village situated a little to west of Bhantapokhar, there are two ruins 
which Dr. Fleet conjectured might be stupas. One of these, known as Muyarngarh, is 
a large enclosure 800' north to south by 700' east to west, surrounded by walls which 
are all in ruins. In the centre of the enclosure stands a rectangular mound 181' east 
to west and 137' north to south, in which brick is exceedingly rare but modern pottery 
abundant. A pit on the top appears to be the remnant of a well. The souih-west 
portion of the enclosure is occupied by a low mound, 400' in perimeter, which appears 
to cover a large four-sided brick structure. 

The other ruin, called Bhahgara and situated about 3^ furlongs south-west of the 
village of the same name, is also a quadrangular building. It is much smaller in 
dimensions (330' east to west and 382' north to south) than the Muyarngarh, but is in- 
dicated as decidedly much older by the ancient glazed pottery and large-size baked 
bricks with which the site is covered. Here, too, the middle portion of the building 
is taken up by a mound 75' north to south and 66' east to west, of the character of 
which nothing can be stated with certainty. At the south-east corner of the garh, 
however, there is an eminence circular at the base (180' in perimeter) and pointed at 
top, which may perhaps be Rstiipa. It is approximately 20 high and shows indications 
of considerable antiquity. 


Kalifijra. 

The village of Kalinjra, a few miles to the east of Bhantapokhar, is noted lor 
an earthen castle designated CV/zrew-A’a-ga/'/; by the Hindus: the IMuhammadans of 
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the place attribute its construction to one R.aja ‘All Bakhsh to be referred to below. 
It is a large place, measuring about 440' along each side and about 25' high. I'he 
ditch around it is 100' wide. The corners are occupied by circular mounds, probably 
remains of towers. The whole site is now overgrown with thick thorny jungle, and 
is seldom approached by villagers. 


Siwan. 

The ancient remains at Siwan consist of two sites. One of these, known as 
Jagattra, is the name of a very small earthern mound about a furlong to the north 
of the Railwav Station. It is 21' broad from north to south and 25' long from east 
to west at the base, and is only 5' high above the level of the fields. An ancient pipal 
tree that formerlv stood on it has fallen down, and we now see cn its top only a 
small fragment, 16" high, of modern walling, a platform made of the same 
sort of modern bricks, and a small broken sculpture. Two fairs are held on the 
spot each year, namely, on the first Sundays occurring in the white fortnight of 
Margasirsha and \'ai^akha. Old men of the place narrate the following story about 
the mound: " Two Shaikhs named Bhikh and Kabir saved the state of Majhauli 
from some enemy in the absence of the Raja. The latter was delighted and gave 
them some land in the neighbourhood of Bhantapokhar. The Shaikhs began to 
reside at the village of Khalispur near Kalihjra referred to above Soon after 
they invaded the fort of Raja Jagattra which occupied the whole of the area between 
the Railwav Station and the Purana Qila' to be noticed presently. The fort was 
won and the Raja slain. But the spirit of Jagattra haunted them and allowed them no 
rest. The Shaikhs therefore approached a faqir named Rodasa, who advised them 
to grant land to brahmans and Muhammadan faqirs. The mound now known as 
jagattra marks the spot where the Raja rvas beheaded.’’ The grave of Rodasa 
stands about 100' yards to the north of Jagattra. 

The other site stands two furlongs to the north of Jagattra and is called the Purana 
Qihi'or " Old Port.’’ It is alleged to have been built bv the Shaikhs mentioned .tbove. 
It measures 33 P from north to south and 22 P from east to west. All the buildings 
now extant are made of mud. The ditch surrounding the garh is deep and broad. 

Another monument to be noticed here is a mosque bearing a Persian inscription 
which may be translated as follows : “ The pious 'All Bakhsh built this holy edifice in 
A. H. 1165 (A D. 175O for the praise of God.” 

Qosopali. 

At the village of Gosopall, situated on the Sundl Nadi, 1 tvas to find old remains 
on both the banks of the river. Some remains I did find though not at Gosopall, 
but near the village Renuarh, ^ mile to north of Gosopall, and on the west bank of the 
stream. They consist of an irregularly-shaped mound, loS' north to south and 42' 
east to west. The accumulation of rubbish on the surface exceeds five feet, and 
though 1 dug at one or two promising spots I onlv found small detached bricks 
measuring 8" X 8" X I and plenty of calcined bones, but no structures of any kind. 
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Papaur 

Possesses a large tank measuring 284' east to west X 322' north to south and 
lined with low mounds on all sides. That these mounds are not mere heaps of earth 
is amply proved by the numbers of punch-marked coins that turn up here frequently. 

Andar. 

The village of Andar, or Annar, is situated some 1 1 miles to the south of Siwan 
and about a mile to the south-west of the confluence of the Daha Nadi with Sonna 
Nara. To the west of the village there is a large mound of ruins called Masudaham- 
ki-dih. It extends towards the east and west 600' and narrows down towards the 
north and south to 300' only. Two prominent features of these remains are a conical 
mound on the southern portion, and a small brick pavement composed of bricks of the 
same dimensions towards the north. The remains on the surface are of a relatively 
late date, but that the occupation of the place goes back to very early times was 
proved by a little excavation made by me towards the western boundary of the site. 
There are mounds also at the villages of Tiaihv and Asaorh a few miles to the west 
of Andar on the road from Siwan. but of no great age. The villagers call them the 
castles of Iksaria Rajputs, local chieftains of 200 years ago, and I have no reason to 
doubt them. 


Balahum (on the Jharahi). 

At the village of Balahuih, situated about 2 miles to the north of the 42nd mile on 
the Chupra-Drauli road, there is a rather unusually large image of Mahadeva, 
measuring 5'-3" high. The base of the image is rough and square, 7" each wav. 
There is evidently no basin, though the villagers insist on their having seen it some 
forty years ago when the old Pakri tree, under which it originally stood, fell down and 
was replaced by the banyan now sheltering it. 

From Balahum 1 proceeded to Hasanpura where Dr. Fleet had heard of the 
existence of considerable traces of remains and an image of basalt. In the course of 
the tirst sixteen miles, which 1 had to travel bv the Chupra-Drauli road, I saw .■several 
temples, but none earlier than the 17th or 18th century, and two large mounds. One of 
them standing close on the north of the village of Pahjwar at the 31st mile on the 
road appears to be only a mud- built castle of a local zamindar like those noticed at 
Kalihjra, Tiariiv, etc., but the other one situated between the 29th and cSth miles of 
the same road is more important. It is known merely as the ga.rh or castle of Kachnar, 
the modern village surrounding it on three sides, and measures about 100' each way. 
The height exceeds 40 feet, of which the upper 15 or 20 feet are composed obviously 
of mud. The lower strata, however, show indications of some very early monument, 
which should be excavated. The bricks in it measure i9"X ii A'X3yb 

The rest of the journey to Hasanpura lav along the Siwan-Siswan road. No 
antiquities were met with on the wav with the exception of the Siva temple known as 
Mehmdar situated near the village of Chainpur. The main shrine is said to have 
been built by a certain Gurkha Chief about 200 years ago, but the verandah and the 
accessory shrines containing images of Bhairava, Bhagavati, etc., are even more 
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modern. The temple is situated on the bank of a large tank, the extent of which is 
described in the following vernacular couplet : — 

“ Tin sau bighe ka pokhara, 

Anthanwe bighe kl ghat ; 

Ek dhur bachal pa, 

Uhi merh garal ja jath.” 

Translation ; The tank measures 300 bighas and the landing place 98 ; the 
wooden post alone occupies one dhur (equivalent to six cubits). 

Hasanpura. 

The village of Hasanpura, situated at the i ith mile on the above-mentioned road, 
is said to have been founded by one Makhdum Hasan, who belonged to the Saiyyid 
familv of Arraq in Persia. He now lies buried under a small grave in a large open court 
{mizcir) to the west of the village. The grave is lighted each evening with lamps 
placed on a stone stand, probably the capital of a stiipa. It is in front of this enclosure 
that the basalt image spoken of above is lying on its face. An ancient and exceedingly 
beautiful image of Vishnu, about 10' high, it is being most ruthlessly treated by the 
villagers. It is regarded as an inauspicious deoni (fiend) overthrown and turned into 
stone bv the holv Makhdum who founded the village, and must not be raised or placed 
erect. 

Tlie image had been lifted only twice before me, once by Dr. Hoey and again by 
an officer of the Bengal Government, and no small persuasion had to be used for 
permission to photograph it. The image contains no inscription, but on the evidence of 
its stvle it mav be safely assigned to about the 7th century A.D. 

This is all I saw at Hasanpura. Enquiries were repeatedly made about the 
existence of anv remains of buildings (dihs), but the villagers were evidently not aware 
of any, 

Sarangpur. 

This place was visited from Siwan ; the journey comprised up miles, i.e., ip 
miles on the Chupra to Gorakhpur road, 9 miles on the Siwan to Basatpur road, and 
the remainder by the Gopalganj to Barharia road. 

According to the inhabitants of the villag;e, there were formerlv several mounds of 
remains here, but they have all been levelled down. The only one which now 
survives, in a small low eminence under an old pakrl tree about 2 furlongs to the south- 
east of the village, is called the Baramthan. Old coins have turned up in numbers, 
but I could not procure any. 

Bhikhaband. 

Situated at the 14th mile on the Siwan to Tajpur road. The road is here lined 
with a series of fields considerably higher than the ordinary ground level and still 
called dihs. The fields have been under cultivation for years, but pottery and 
brickbats are still abundant. An ancient well has been recently opened up bv the 
cultivators in one of these fields, and I have no doubt that there are many other 
structures still hidden under the ground. 
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Pachrukkhi. 

The village of Pachrukkhi ‘ hve trees,’ is at a Railwav Station on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, and it is somewhere in the neighbourhood of this village that 
Dr. Fleet is inclined to locate the scene of Buddha’s pan'iiitvana. I carefullv 
searched several villages round Pachrukkhi for anv antiquities that might be still 
extant, but in vain. 


Tajpur Basahi. 

At Tajpur Basahi, situated about a mile south-east of Saran h^ass, 1 witnessed a 
basalt slab carved with the figures of the Navagrahas on one side and an Arabic 
inscription in the Tughra character on the other. The slab is now Ivlng on the grave 
of a Muhammadan Saint named Khwaja Badshah, and should be transferred to the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum, 

Chiran. 

In connection with this place I can only sav that I agree with all that Mr. 
Carllevle has said in the A. S, R., \’ol. XXII, though I must confess I was unable to 
trace the s/tT/^-like structure on the principal mound to the east of the village. All 
these mounds undoubtedlv cover numerous ancient remains, of the nature of which 
nothing can be said until they are excavated. 


Dava Ram Sahni. 
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'T^HE number of inscriptions copied during the year was 771. Of these, 640 were 
* copied in the Southern, 53 in the Western, 29 in the Northern, ii in the Frontier 
Circle, and 38 in Burma. To these must be added inscriptions discovered during the 
excavations at Sarnath. See above pp. 95 — loi. 

Of the Epigraphta Indica, Parts I\' — \'II of Volume and Part I of V'olume 
IX were published. They contain several important contributions to the history of 
India In the first place, I mav mention Dr. N’ogel’s edition of the A§oka inscription 
and other epigraphs excavated by Mr. Oertel at Sarnath and mentioned in my report 
for 1004-05.^ 

Dr. Bloch contributes a paper on two inscriptions on Buddhist images belonging 
to the Kushana period, One of them is the famous Bodhisattva image found by 
Cunningham at Saheth Maheth, which makes it highly probable that that place is 
the old Sra\'asti." 

Anew inscription of the Parivrajaka Samkshobha, dated Gupta Sarhvat 199 
has been published by Pandit Hira l.al, and Professor Hultzsch has edited two 
new grants of the V'alabhf king Dhruvasena, from the Gupta vears 320 and 32, res- 
pectively. 

Some interesting contributions to the history of Kanauj are due to Professor 
Kielhorn. In a paper on two grants of the time of Mahcndrapala, in which mention 
is made of some Chalukya feudatories who are not elsewhere known, he shows 
that Mahendrapala was also known under the name of Mahendrayudha. This name 
recalls the names of king Indrayudha, who according to the reigned 

in Kanauj in A, D. 783-84, and of Chakrayudha, who succeeded to the throne when 
Indraraja (Indrayudha) was defeated by Dharmapala, and who was himself overcome by 
Nagabhata, of whom we have an inscription dated in A. D. 815. Another paper deals 

‘ .\n inspection of the collotype accompant ing Dr. X'ogel’s paper will show that something has been scratched 
out immediateK before the short insciiption of Rajan A’^vaghoshti on the A.iuka pillar. ,A close inspection 
of the original has convinced me that the first word of this inscription pa/igeyh^ belongs to a slightly older in- 
scription, horn which the name of the donor has been erased. A similar cancelling of the original name of the 
donor and substitution of another name is also found in another Sarnath inscription. Compare nty remarks 
above, p. gO. 

It is not. perhaps, impossible to derive the form Sef directly from Sravasti. A Prakrit Saati'ni might 
become Sitk, as t,i'j,iga becomes tale in .Maiathi. Compare also Sialkot, from Sakala For further proofs see lud. 
Ant.. XXXyil. p. 180, and Ep, Ind., IX, p. 201. [Dr. Bloch informs me that the modern name of the site of 
Sravasti is Saheih-Mahelh, not Sahet Mahet as Cunningham spelt it. ‘ It^scems to me very doubtful’ adds 
Dr. Bloch it Saht ih really can be taken as ,a modern form of the ancient name Sravasti, for how did the h find 
Its way into the name ? and what caused the last letter to be changed into a lingual sound th’l—X. t’enkay\a.] 
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with fi\-e copper-plate inscriptions of Govindachandra of the Gahadavala dvnasty. 
Professor Kielhorn has also republished the important Vasantgadh inscription of the 
Paramara chief Purnapala, who ruled at Mount Abu. The inscription is dated \’ikrama 
Sarhvat 1099, and Purnapala was accordingly a contemporary of the Paramara Bhoja, 
famous in the history of Indian literature. Two poems ascribed to him and written 
in Maharashtri Prakrit, which were discovered engraved on stone slabs at Dhar in 
November 1903, have been edited by Professor Pischel. They are of small literary 
value, and certainly not the work of Bhoja himself. 

A new dynasty has been brought to light bv Pandit Hira Lai in a paper on 
the Ragholi plate of Jayavardhana II. He is said to belong to the SailavarhSa, and 
the editor shows reasons for identifying this family with the GahgavarhSa. The 
familv ruled in the \'indhyas, and their capital was probably in the Nagpur district. 

Professor Hultzsch has published some inscriptions which throw light on the 
historv of the Alupas, a little known dynasty which appears to have existed as a ruling 
family from the seventh down to the eleventh century. 

The same scholar also publishes a copper-plate inscription of the Eastern 
Chalukva SarvaloKasraya dated in A.D. 673, and contributes a new edition of the 
Nausarl plates of Sryasraya Siladitya, who belonged to the Gujarat branch of the 
Chalukyas. The inscription is dated in Sarhvat 42 i , which must refer to the Kala- 
churi era. Fresh information about the t'aghela line of the Chaulukyas is contained 
in a paper contributed by Professor Ltiders about some Jaina inscriptions from Mount 
Abu. Thev also contain genealogies of Tejahpala, the minister of the Chaulukva 
kintj \'iradhavala, and of the Faramaras of Chandravati, who seem to be clearlv 
connected with the Mount Abu line, to which Purpapala belonged. One of them, 
named Yasodhavala, must have been a feudatory of the Chaulukva Kumarapala. 
He is stated to hat e killed Ballala, the lord of Malava, who is not elsewhere known 
but who must belong to the troubled times following on the death of Ya§uvarman 
(between A.D. 1135 and 1144)- 

The historv of the Rashtrakutas has been dealt with by Professor Hultzsch and 
Mr. Bhandarl ar. The former republishes the Undikavatika grant of Abhimanvu, which 
probably belongs to the seventh century, and contains the oldest mention of the family. 
The branch to which Abhimanvu belonged, resided in Manapura, which probably took 
its name from Abhimanvu' s great-grandfather Manahka, “ the ornament of the 
Rashtrakutas.” Dr. Fleet has identified Manapura with Manpur in Rewa, but 
this identification is not quite certain Mr. Bhandarkar publishes a copper- plate 
inscription of the Rashtrakuta Karlaraja. dated Saka 701, in the reign of Govinda II. 
The inscription is of Importance as it has been doubted whether Govinda II. actually 
ascended the throne. The same scholar also republishes two inscriptions of Indraraja 
III., dated Saka 836. 

Some Pallava inscriptions have also been published in these parts. Professor 
Hultzsch’s paper on the Pikira plate of Slrhhavarman has already been noticed in my 
report for 1904-05. Another Pallava grant published by him, which is nowin the British 
Museum, furnishes the names of the queen of the Yuvan.ahardja \’ljaya-Buddha- 
varman, Charudevi, and of her son Buddhyahkura. The same scholar also publishes 
a set of copper plates of the second year of Kumaravishnu II., the son of Buddha- 
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varman, the grandson of Kumaravishnu I. and the great-grandson of Skandavarman. 
The inscription seems to be a little later than the Pikira grant referred to above 
and the kings mentioned in it may therefore be assumed to have reigned in the 
interval between Sirnhavarman and Siriihavishnu. Mr. \'enkavva contributes a paper 
on an inscription of the Pallava Dantivarman, whom he assigns to the original Pallava 
family of Conjeeveram, which may have continued to reign in a part of the old Pallava 
kingdom after the Gahga-Pallavas had taken possession of the greater portion of the 
country. The inscription seems to belong to the third quarter of the eighth century. 

Professor Klelhorn continues his calculation of Chola and Pandya dates. Of the 
inscriptions dealt Avith bv him 36 belong to the Cholasand 19 to the Pandvas. 

Finally, I shall mention Professor Liiders’ new edition of the Taxila vase inscription 
Avith an excellent mechanical reproduction, and Mr. G. N'enkoba Rao's edition of 
tAvo epigraphs, one in Grantha characters and the other in the \'atteluttu alphabet. 
These tAvo papers are of especial importance on account of the characters used in 
these inscriptions, viz., Kharoshthi and \’atte]uttu. 

Of the netv inscriptions copied during the year, very feAv belong to the Maurya 
and Kushana periods. The most Important ones haA'e already been dealt Avith above 
in connection Avlth the Sarnath excavations (see pp. 95 and ff. j. Some additional 
old Brahml inscriptions have been discovered in caves in the Madras Presidency. 
Such caves have been found at Marugaltalai, ten miles from Palamcottah in the Tinne- 
velly District, at Anaimalal near Madura, and at .\rittapaui near Melur in the Madura 
District. 1 he inscriptions appear to belong to the third or second century B.C., but it has 
not as yet proved possible to make anything out of them. The language does not seem 
to be Aryan. The opening Avord of the .Aiiaimalai inscription is apparently iva, Avhich 
might perhaps be connected Avith Tamil ivai. ivan, idn. Impressions of these inscrip- 
tions have been sent to Professor Liiders for publication in the E^igraphia Indica. 

About 15,000 coins of Nahapana Avere found during the year at Xasik. They 
have been dealt Avith in a paper by the Reverend H. K. Scotth Avho shoAvs that more 
than 9,000 have been countersigned by Gotamiputra Satakarni. 

The Gupta period is represented by some short inscriptions from Sarnath (see 
aboA'e pp. 9y ff.) and by a fragmentary image inscription from Kasia, This latter, and 
a seal-die Avith the legend srl-V ishnndvTpavihdrihhikshiisaHghasya have been dealt 
Avith by Dr. Vogel, above p, 60. A name in early Gupta characters has also been found 
engraved in a caA‘e near Mandor in Rajputana. An inscription noAV deposited in 
the Historic Office at Jodhpur in the Marwar State, but Avhich originally came from 
an old temple of Dadhimatf betAveen the villages Goth and Mahglod in the Xagaur 
District, is perhaps dated in the Gupta era (saitivatsara 589). It contains the name 
of an unknoAvn king Druhlana. 

Kiradu is a ruined toAvn near Hatma, about 16 miles north-Avest of Badmer in 
the Mallaui District. An inscription of the reign of the Chaulukya Bhimadeva 
and dated Sam\at 1235, Karttika sudi 13, Avas copied in a raised temple there. It 
relates how the wife of Tejapala. an officer of the Chchan Madanabrahma, who 
again was a feudatory of Bhimadeva. installed a new image in the temple, after the 
ori ginal one had been broken by th e Turushkas. i.e. by the Muhammadans. It 

' Jonr-ia! of the Bombay Bnuuhi of the R. A. Socy , L.XII, p. .121 .-and ff. 
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seems templing to identify Tejapala with Tejahpala or lejapala, the minister of the 
Vaghela Chaulukya king \'iradhavala, who built the Xeminatha temple on Mount 
Abfid The family of the latter is stated to ha\e come from Anahilapura. i.c. 
Anahilapataka, the residance ol Bbimadeva. It professed the Jaina faith and was 
of the lineage of the PragvaUis. Tejapola’s wile wa^ Anupamade\ i. The cmisecra- 
tion of the Xeminatha temple took plaee in Sariivat 1287. and, accordingly, 42 years 
after the date of our inscription. Ihis fact perhaps speaks against the identification. 
lM(ireo\ er it might be urged that the wife of a Jama would not be likely to dedicate 
an image in a Si\’a temple. Fhe question ol identifu'atii m must, therefore, be left 
open. 

Some new inscriptions belonging to the lamiiy ol the Fraliharas ha\e been 
di,'^ covered during the rear. In the outer porch of a Jaina temple at Osia is an 
inscription of the Vikrama year 1013, which mentions that the temple was originally 
built by the Pratihara Vatsaraja of Kanauj. for whom Jainaharivamsa 

furnishes the date A.D. 783-84. An inscription of \'atsaraja’s son Xagabhatta 
dated Vikrama Sariivat 872, was found on the sabhdmauijapa of a temple in 
Piuchkala.^ We have seen above that Nagabhata conquered Chakrayudha of 
Kanauj, and the succession must have been uncertain in the preceding years. 

Two inscriptions of a feudatory Pratihara family ha\ e already been published 
several rears ago bv Professor Kielhorn. One of them refers to a chieftain Brmka, ' 
and the” other to his brother Kakkuka.‘ The former is now found in the fort wall of 
Jodhpur, but has almost certainly been brought from ATindOr. Professor Kielhorn 
reads the dale as Saiiuat 4, but Mr. Bhandarkar has shown good reasons for reading 
894 The other is dated Sarhvat 918, and hails from the Mdta-kl sal temple in 
Ghativala. In the Klidkhu dcvld temple in the same place Mr, Bhandarkar has now- 
found three new inscriptions of Kakkuka. on a red sandstone pillar, dated Saihval 
918.’ We learn that Kakkuka put up two pillars, one ;il Maddodara (Mandor) and 
another at Rohirnsaka (Ghativala). The former has not been recovered, but in a 
cave near Mandor is a fragment of an inscription belonging to the tenth century, which 
mentions a son of Kakka. Now, Kakka was Kakkuka’s father, and the son intended 
is perhaps Kakkuka. 

Some new inscriptions refer to the family of the Paramaras of Chandravati. A 
short o-cnealogv is given in an inscription found in the PaUanarayana tenqile at 
Girvad (^IMount Abii). It only goes back to Dharavarsha, whose son, SOmasimha, 
was the father of Krishnadeva, whose son Jaitrakarna, is said to ha\-e recovered 
his kingdom from his enemies. '1 he oldest date as yet forthcoming for Dhara\arsha 
Samvat 1220, is furnished by an inscription discovered on a stone now deposited 
in a shed near the KSsi \’lsve 4 vara temple at Ka\adra, Sirohi State. Another 

inscription from the Madhusudana temple luar Mingthala (Mount Abu) couples 

his name with the date Sarhvat 1245. The last known date for this king is 


■ Compare l.udcrb. Ep. Inil , \ III. pp. JJo and It. 
- Fditedl.v B'.'.andai kar. Iiiil. I'\, niS 11. 

j, R. A. S, lSy4, p. 4 11- 
' J, K. .\. S iSos. p ,S't> d- 
’ See Ep. Inil , I\. e/o II 
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Sarhvat 1274. A quite new faniilv of Paramaras ha^ been brought to light by an 
inscription from Kiradu, dated Sarhvat 1218. 

A new branch of the Chahamana dvnasty is described in an inscription found on 
the front wall of the suhhdniaii<fapa of the temple of Kiasaria in the Parbatsar District. 

Before leaving the inscriptions of Northern India, mention should be made of ( i 
inscribed stones which were transferred from Dr, Stein's office to the Archaeological 
Superintendent of the Frontier Circle. One of them, which records the construction 
•of a tank near Navagrama (perhaps in the Hazara District) bv Vanhadaka, in the name 
of his father Isvara, the son of Suradi, is of interest on account of its date. The tank 
is said to have \)eei\ laukya-sainvacli-clihara-satc gaja-frinisddlitkc sani- 

vat jS kdrttika-snti ij sanaii. i e. in the Laukya-year 538, on the 13th titliioi the bright 
fortnight of Karttika, on a Saturdav. This date, which must refer to the Laukika era 
usual in Kashmir, is of considerable interest. In the first place, the promiscuous use 
of numerals and numeral words such as sara (arrow) for five dLwAgaJa (elephant ) for eight, 
is not common. Then, as is well known, the hundreds are usuallv omitted in dates 
referring to this era. This is so universallv the case that it has recentlv been asserted 
that " if in a date the hundreds are mentioned, it is absolutely certain that it cannot be 
referred to the Laukika era.” ' Our inscription, which is expressly referred to the 
Laukva, i.e., Laukika era, proves that this statement cannot be upheld, and Kasmiri 
Pandits such as Mukund Ram Inform me that the hundreds are sometimes actuallv 
expressed Idki:, in common life. It is here of interest that the hundreds are omitted in 
the repetition of the date by means ol figures The date corresponds to Saturday, the 
17th October 1461. The inscription, which is written in Sarada letters, is also of 
Interest on account of the use of raised letters. .Another Sarada inscription of the 
same collection seems to have been a memorial stone. It does not contain anv names 
or any date, but is apparently a little later than the one just described It is written 
in Prakrit and impresses upon us the instability of everything ; only fame can make 
one immortal. The rem lining inscriptions of this collection are too fragmentarv to 
yield any result. 

.As usual, the bulk of the new inscriptions comes from South India. An excellent 
analysis has been printed in Mr. Venkayya’s Annual Report, and I shall here only men- 
tion some of the most important facts brought to light, referring to the history of 
the X’ijavanagara kings, the Pandyas and the Cholas 

It was known before that Kampa L, the son of Sariigama 1 . of the first \'iiava- 
nagara dvnasty, was the founder of a branch in Nellore, and that his son .Samgama II. 
was reigning in Saka 1278. The new inscriptions copied during the year under revimv 
introduce us to another son of Kampa, called VirasrI-Savanna-Odeva, whose capital 
was at Udavagiri. His inscriptions are dated Saka 1273, 1275 and 1283, and his 
accession took place Saka 1270-71. It therefore seems as if the two brothers were 
n-igning simultaneously. 

Kampa’s brother Bukka 1 . is in an inscription brought back to Saka I274-.A.D. 
* 352 ‘ 53 ' he is stated to have ruled at Dorasamudra and Penugonda. Ivlr. Rice 
has published a still earlier inscription of this king^ dated Saka I265=A,D. 1344-431 


•’ See R. D._ Bam-rji. Ind. Ant.. Vol. XXXt'lI, igoS, p. 28. 
’ aphta Carr.attca X, Mg. 158. 
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whore the donee was the Telugu poo-t Xachana Soma. This latter inscription also- 
mentions the toundation of \*iiavanagara bv Vidvaranva, 

For Devarava I., whose coronation took place in A.D, I406, we had formeriv 
dates down to 1410. Anew inscription couples his name with Saka i34.o = A.D. 
1417-1S. 

About his son Vlra-A’ijava. we learn that he was also called \hiava-Bukka. He 
was made \i('erov bv his father at Mulbagal in Mvsore sometime before A.D. 140S, 
Accordincr to Nuniz. he reigned six wears in \’iiavanagara, where we find him as king 
in Saka I344=A.D. 1422-23. He is probablv identical with the Vira Bukka mentioned 
in an inscription dated in A.D. 1423-24. His son Devarava II. is stated to have 
begun his reign in Saka 1 343=A.D. 1 420-2 i . If \uniz’ statement is correct, he must 
have been anointed during his fatherT reign. 

The last inscription of Devarava is dated in .A.D. 1446. In the reign of his 
brother's son Mallikarjuna, there must have been an invasion by the Gajapati king 
of Orissa. It is alluded to in the drama Gaiigaddsapfafa[>avi!asa. and the disturbances 
caused bv the raid are referred to in two inscriptions. The Gajapati king in 
cpiestion must be Kapilesvara of Orissa (1434-70). 

In mv last report, I mentioned that the date of the Paudya Yaraguna had been 
fixed at A.D. 862-63. Some additional information about the old Paiidyas can be 
gathered from two sets of copper plates from Sinnamainir in the Madura District. 
One of them refers to a son of Arikesarin Asamasamaii Alanghyavikraman Akiila- 
kalan Maravarman, the son of Jayantavarman. The prince intended was probably 
latilavarman as in the Madras Museum plates. The Sanskrit portion of the second 
set, which perhaps belongs to the first quarter of the tenth century, gives the following 
genealogv : — 

1. Arik'^^.Tfin. 

1 

2. 1.1111.1. 

,1 .. 

3. R.ija-iiiili.'i I. 

! 

4. V.iing'uii.i. 

i - . 

5. M.'imv.ii man Srivall.iblvi Eka\ ira. 

J 

I ^ ■ I 

6. Varagimav.irnian. 7- Par.uit.ika \ ir..n.ir.i\ ana. 

S. R.ijasiiiiha II. 

The Tamil portion substitutes Parahkusan for .Arikesarin (No. l) and passes from 
him to his grandson Raiasiriiha. Maravarman (No 5) is called ParachakrakoPdiala, 
and No. “ figures as Sri- Parantakan Sadaivan. while Rajasiriiha II. (No. 8) has the 
epithets Rajasikhamani Mandaragaurava Abhimanameru, 

Arikesarin, who is called Maravarman in the Madras Museum plates, claims to 
have defeated the Pallavas at Saihkaramahgai. Now the Pallava king Nandivarman 
in the Udavendiram grant claims a victory at Samkaragrama, which is probablv 
simply a Sanskrit tianslation of Saihkaramangai. If these two statements refer to the 
■^ame event, as thev probablv do. .Arikesarin must belong to the middle of the eighth 
centurv. 
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The ycncTlooy yiveii above shuws <Jiat there wei'i' two kip.i?s ol tliep.ante 
\'arao-una. The later of the two, \'aragunavarinan (No. 6) is th< n probable tbe king 

whose accession took place in .A.D. 862-3. 

Maravarman (No. 5! is stated to have conquered, among others, Mava Paudya. 

This statement points to the conclusion that more than one branch of the tannly was 

ruling at the same time. This inference is also strengthened bv other considi-ratiors, f 

and, on the whole, several points in the history of the Pandv.as still remain to be 

elucidated by future finds. 

Towards the end of the ninth centur\ , the Chr.las became the paramount power 
in South Inditi. Before that time there was no Chola kingdom of importance. ;ind 
an inscription from Fdvana.sur in South Areot, which was copied in 1906 and which 
apparently belongs to the ninth centurv, seems to show that the Pandvas made their 
influence felt even in the Pallava country. 

The list of Chola kings represented in this year's collection opens with Parantaka 
f who figures in mort; than forty records, ranging from his 3rd to his 41st year. His 
accession took place between the 15th Januarv and the 25th July 907. .An inscription 
copied in 1906 in the Manikanthe-vara temple at Tirumfilpuram in the .North Arcot 
District, informs us that his father, probably Aditya 1 ., nfigned 22 vears and died at 
Tondaimaiiarrur, and that he himself was known as Parakesarivarman " who took 
Aladirai and Ikm (Ceylon,).” Parantaka secuns to have been at war with the 
Pandyas at least three times. His first (expedition must have taken place early in 
his reign, for the titles Mad / rai koir.ld and Madhurantaka occur in inscriptions of 
the third vear of his reign. .A sec.-ond war is referred to in records of his i2th year. 

After this engagement, in which the Ik'iiulyas w'en.- assisted by the king (jf C(.-vlon, 

Parantaka assumed the title of Satii^rdma-Rdghava, a Rama in warfare. After a f 

third war, towards the end of his reign, he assumed the title Maduraiyum I[am- 
UPi koada, ‘ h(?, who took Aladura and Ceylon, which c»ccurs m inscriptions ranging 
from his 39th to 41st year. 

The interval between Parantaka 1 ., the last of whose inscriptions is dated in his 
41st year (A.D. 947-8), and Rajaraja f. Rajakc-sarivarman, who ascended the throne 
between the 25th June and the 25th July 985. is still very unsatisfactorilv known. 

Parantaka’s son Rajaditya, who w'as kilhwl about A.D. 949-50 in the batth,- at Takkclam 
against the Rashtrakuta Krishnaraja HI., probably did not reign after his father. .An 
inscription of the 3*^^ year of Parantaka on the west wall of the Sivalijkanatha temple 
a Ciramam shows that Rajaditya then had an army of his own. He had at least two 
brothers, Gandaraditya and Ariiiijaya, of both of whom we apparently possess 
inscriptions. Arirhjaya’s .son Parantaka 11 . was called Sundara Chola, and an inscrip- 
tion of his 5th year is found in the Sivayogaiiathasvamin temple at Tiruvisalur in the 
Tanjore District. It is, however, built into the temple and could not be copied in full. 

His son .Aditya 11 . Karikala has been identified by Professor Hultzsch,' with the 
Parakesarivarman "who took the head of \'ira Pandya” of the I’kkal inscription, 
though this king would be expec’ted to have the name R.ajake.sarivarman. Two new 
inscriptions copied during the year belong to the reign of the same Parakesarivarman. 

' S.iuih-Iitdi,iii Inscriptions, Vol. 1 11, No. 14, p. 21. 
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A fijudatory of Aditva II. was perhaps the Parthivcndradl\ arniaii "who took 
the head of Vira Pandva.’' wliose name occurs in seven inscriptions copied during 
the Year. Another pri ice, Anaivaman or Paramandaladittan, must have been a 
feudatory of his again. He is stated to have belonged to the SagaraA'irata dynasty, 
and a short genealogy (tf his family is given. Virata, instead of wliich we also find 
Ilacla. must be' the name of a country, probablv in middle India. It cannot have 
anvthing to do with I.fita. 

I^ajaraja 1 . beygan to reign between the 25tli June and the 25th July 9 ^ 5 ' An 
inscription of his fourth year gives him the name Mummadi Cholade\'a. Another, 
of his iith rear. I'ccords the gift of ;i lamp to tlie shnne of Hanumat at 
Tirumrdpuram , and thus shows that the worship of Hanumat had been established in 
the Tantil country m the tenth centurv at lea‘^t. The last knf)rvn inscription of this 
king is dated in his 2qth year. 

From tile time of Rrijendra Chrd.i I., wlio began to reign between the 27th March 
and 7th I uly 1012, and onwards, Choja inscriptions in Tamil have been found m 
Pungamlr in North Arcot and adjoining districts. We learn from thesi' and other records 
that layahgonda Chohj-manilalam or Tondai-nadu extended in tlie north from 
Puhganur up to the borders of the N'ellore District. 

The inscriptions discovered in Burma during the ye.ar under review are of little 
historical interest. Mr. Taw Sein I\o, in his Report, uses some of them in support of 
his tht.'ory that Burmese Buddhism was originally introduced from India in the 
Mahavanist form. I regret to be unable to see that any proofs have been adduced 
wiiich make this hvpothe.sis plausibk-. There can be no doubt that Burmese pilgrims 
from the earliest times visiti'd the sacnwl places in India, and such Indian influence as 
can be pointed out can be sufficiently explained by the intercourse which must naturally 
result from the fact that Northern India was the birthplace of Buddhism. 1 am 
howe\er, here only dealing with the history of Burmese Buddhism, so tar as 
epigraphy is concerned, and 1 feid bound to say that the fresh proof which Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko has found in the legmid on a votive tablet from Kyinlo, about eight miles to 
the south-east of Nvaung-u, in mv opinion does not weigh much. The inscription 
runs b paclic itciyo. Taw tdein Ivo translatc.s the ^attainment of 
the) basis of supreme knowledge”, and adds that this expresses the pious aspirations 
of a Mahavanist. It is, however, sufficient to refer to Childer's Dictionary in order to 
show that sahhanniitanaua is quite common in Buddhist Bali texts, and it .^eems 
impossible to use the inscription as proof of anvthing but the fact that Pali, the sacred 
language of Southern Ifuddhism, was in common use in Burma, a fact which does 
not iK'cd to be proved, 

Before leaving the subject of Burmese epigraphy it will be necessary to add 
some remarks on a new theory about the development of the Burmese alphabet set 
forth in the Superintendent’s Report for 1906-07, where we read,— 

"Prior to the eleventh century A. D., the lapidary art appears to have been unknown 
at Pao-an, for no stone inscriptions antedating the rise of Anawrata have been found. 
This has created a belief among writers on Burma that, before the conquest of 
Thaton bv Anawrata. the Burmese did not possess an alphabet, and much less a 
literature. Such a belief has, however, been refuted by the researches recently made 
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into the origin and development of the Burmese alphabet, and the broad facts elicited 
mav be summarised as follows ; — 

'■ Third century A.D. — Burma was conquered bv the Kingdom of Shu, one of the 
Three Kingdoms into which China was then divided; and she became tributary to 
China.’' 

'' Fourth century A.D. — The Mahavanist form of Buddhism was introduced into 
Burma by C hinese missionaries, who taught it in Chinese. Xo Chinese epigraphic remains 
have, so far, been discovered, with the single exception of the Chinese inscription set 
up by the Mongols at Pagan in the thirteenth, century A. D. 

" Fifth-Sixth centuries .- 1 . D — The Chinese of the South were engaged in an 
incessant struggle with the Tartars of the North, and Chinese control and influence 
became considerablv weakened, and Burma escaped from the thraldom of Chinese 
hieroglyphs and ideographs.’ The Indian form of Mahavanlsm was introduced bv 
Indian missionaries from X’orthern and Eastern India, who taught it in Sanskrit, using; 
the alphabet of the Gupta period.' 

“ Seventh-Eighth centuries. A.D. — In 6:2 A. L).. under the auspices of King 
Srongtsan Gampo, the Tibetan alphabet was invented on the basis of the Lanca letters, a 
varletv of the Gupta character, and an active religious propaganda was pursued. In 
the eighth century, X’anchao, the Shan kingdom of Talifu, annexed Burma, and became 
a medium of communication between Tibet and Burma, and Tibetan religious influences 
penetrated into Pagan. 

" The Bon religion or Shamanism, and, later on, Lamaism or Mahavanism with a 
peculiar hierarchy superadded, were introduced into Burma from Tibet. The Tibetan 
Bon priests or " Bdn-gvepa ’ were the precursors of the Burmese pongxi of the present 
day. The new systems of faith wore engrafted on the prevailing Indian form of 
Mahayariism. The Tibetan priests left no appreciable impression on the language 
and literature of Burma -, but the Burmese alphabet, judging from the arrangement of 
the letters, and the sounds accorded to them, appears to be a blending of the Tibetan 
and Sanskrit systems. ’ 

'' Ninth-Tenth centuries .A. D . — Tantrism was introduced from Bengal through 
Assam and Manipur, and, possibly also, tbrough .Arakan. Its priests, called “ Aris " 
favoured T'laga-worship, 'awA i\\& Jus primae noctis prevailed amongst them. Thev 
continued to u^e the Gupta alphabet, as well as the characters of the Pala dvnastv of 
Bengal (Soo to 1050 A. P.t Two gold plates have been found at Prome, which are 
inscribed in the Eastern Chalukyan character, a Dravidian script of this period.’ 

“Eleventh century . 1 . D . — Hinayanism or Buddhism of the Southern School, who-e 
vehicle is Pali, was introduced into Pagan after Anawrata's conquest of Thaton in 1057 
A. D. Copies of the Tripitaka in that language, were obtained from Thaton and 
Cevlon. 


‘ As rcm.-irUrd by tbe aiithur ab^ve. there arc no proofs that thev were ever used in Burma. Nor is there anv 
e\ iJcnce to show that the IMah.'ivaniU form of Buddhism was introduced from China in the fourth centurv. This i' 

sunpU- a conclusion drawn by tl e auther from the C hinetc con'^uest. about the duration of which we know noltimt^, 

•S K . 

- '! his is a mere guC'-- and not supported on gocU argument'. — S 11.. 

•'sone of these statements about Tibetan influence have been proved or even made probable. — S K, 

' 1 be idenlificatiou the Aris with 'I'antrir priests is a mere guess — S. K . 
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■' Twelfth century A.D. — Jain, Saiva. and X’aishnava influences completely dis- 
appeared at Pagan, as evidenced by the Kyaukku Temple, which was built in iiSS 
A.D, An outburst of architectural energy took place, which lasted from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth centuries A. D. Pure Hinavanism as well as Burmese epigraphy 
became hrmlv established. 

"T hirteeuth century .-l.D . — The Mongols under Kublai Khan overran Burma in 
1284 .\.D. The Burmese empire broke up, and the Shans and Talaings asserted their 
independence. These political upheavals produced no modification in the Burmese 
alphabet, which had been fully developed, and had assumed a permament form. 

'■ The conclusion is inevitable that the Burmese alphabet was primarily based on 
the Gupta script of the fifth century A. A., which was imported overland through 
Assam and Manipur, and, possibly, also through Arakan, and that it was modified, to 
some extent, bv the Eastern Chalukvan character of the tenth century A. D., which 
reached Pagan bv sea through the Talaings. Pagan latterly received her letters and 
religion from Arvan or Xorthern India, while Pegu received hers from the Dravidians 
of the South. It was in the eleventh century A.D. after the conquest of Thaton bv 
-Anawrata, that the Aryan and Dravidian systems were harmoniously blended at Pagan 
and that thenceforward Burmese civilization assumed a definite aspect.” 

It will be seen’ that the arguments adduced are mainly based on the supposed 
history of Buddhism in Burma, and it may perhaps be objected that so long as this 
history itself is not known, it is not safe to base anv conclusions on it. It seems as if 
the author is inclined to assume that several foreign alphabets have influenced the 
development of the Burmese character. 

The Chinese conquest would have left its marks on the general tendencies 
towards Mahavanism which might have paved the way for a North Indian form of 
Buddhism transmitted in Sanskrit and written in a Xorlh-Indian alphabet. In the 
Indian Antiquary {f.Wf . p. 21 iff), Mr. Taw Sein Ko has put together some few 
Buddhist terms which, he maintains, have been borrowed from China and which might 
be considered as traces of Chinese influence on Burmese Buddhism. Considering the 
fact, however, that Burmese and Chinese are closelv connected languages, and the 
e.xtreme uncertainty of some of the equations, the list at the utmost proves that there 
has been Intercourse between Burmese and Chinese Buddhism at some period. And 
at all events, Chinese influence cannot have played anv nJe in the development 
of the Burmese alphabet, and the author does not seem to think so either. 

The assumption that the alphabet of the Gupta period was introduced bv the 
Indian missionaries, who, we are told, taught Mahayanism^in Burma in the 5th and 
6th centuries, is based on Phayre, who says that Pali inscriptions in Devanagari 
characters of the time of the Guptas have been found among the ruins of Tagoung. 

I have not seen any inscription answering this description, and Mr. Taw Sein Ko, in 
an unpubl'shed paper, declares that he has never found any. The discovery of 
votive tablets written in Indian characters would not. of course, prove anything. They 
might have been brought back from India by pilgrims. 1 am, therefore, unable to attach 

' During niv tour in Burma, in ig >7, I c^mmiinicatod the ^e.^lark-■ wiiich toilo.s to Mr. Taw Sein Ko. and 
advised him to paatpono the pub'.ii'iing jf his notes on the Rur.nese alphabet till he vtould be able to adduce 
belter pruofs. — S. K. 
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anv iniporlance to the argument, ll Mr. I’hayre's siateiiu-iit i.- eorreei, it oiilv 
that a form of Gupta characters \va.s used in writing Pali, but it, by no meaiiA --how,- 
that the character was the precursor of the Hurmesc alphabet. Still le.vs can be 
inferred from the find of an inscriptioit in an unknown language (Old Siamese at 
Halingyi near Shwebo. 

1 now come to the alleged influence of the Tibetan alphabet, and 1 nui'^t eiuiles^ 
that I am unable to see any traces of it. T he fact that the Burmese character ha- 
retained even such Indian letters wliicli are useless for writing Burmese and which are 
not found in Tibetan, proves sufficiently that the Burmese alphabet i- derived from an 
Indian one, and there is absolutelv nothing to point to any influence exercised by the 
Tibetan character. Those points in which the Burmese and Tibetan character- agree 
are such as are common to all Indian scripts. The fact that the Burmese alphaiau 
possesses all the sounds necessarv for writing Pali, while some signs which are neces- 
sarv in Sanskrit are missing, seems to make it almost certain that it has been bcirrowed 
from the script used in Burma for noting down the sacred language of Souther i 
Buddhism, a supposition which agrees with tin- views commonly held in Kurope. It 
is in thorough agreement with the fact that the legend on the gold plates from Prome 
mentioned bv the author under the ninth and tenth centuries is in Prdi. The remaining 
remarks made in connection with these plates have no bearing on the history of the 
Burmese alphabet, as there is no evidence to show that the Gupta alphabet and the 
characters of the Pala kings were used in Burma during this [leriock* 

The whole deduction about the history of the Burmese alphabet before Anawrata 
must, therefore, be dismissed till the author furnishes better proofs. 

In Anawrata’s times the Burmese alphabet was very little different from tlie 
alphabet then used for Pali. The earliest inscription found at Pagan, on a square stone 
pillar near the Myazedi Pagoda, which was erected 1084 A. IJ,. shows side by side 
the same text in Pali and Burmese langimge. and the differema- in character is so 
insignificant that there can be no doubt that lioth must be classed together as one 
single form of script. The remarks made above about the adaptation in the Burmese 
alphabet of signs whieb are necessary for writing Pah hut not lor writing Burmese, in 
my opinion shows that this script was originally devised for the purpose of writing 
Pali. And there cannot, moreover, he any dmiht th.at thi- Pali alphabet must be 
derived from a South Indian character. 

S ifv.x Ko.N’ow, 


Sec mv rerrarks in nn Itpport for ig:<ryo(> 
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T^HE word PaUava is apparently the Sanskrit form of the tribal name PaJilava 
or Pahiurca of the Puranas. The Pahlavas are described as a northern or north- 
western tribe ’ whose territory lav somewhere between the river Indus and Persia. 
They were conquered bv Sagara but spared on the intercession of his family 
priest \’asistha. In chapter 64 of the Santiparvan of the Mahabliarata, king Mandhatr 
questions the god Indra about the duties to be practised by the Pahlavas" among other 
tribes, ^ the several castes that originated from the Brahmanas and K.satrivas, the 
\’'ai.svas and Sudras that lix'ed in the dominions of Aryan kings. In the Hnrivaiiisa ‘ 

the Pahnavas ’ are said to have been K.satrivas orimnallv, but become degraded in 

^ ■ a 

later times. They are mentioned here along with the Sakas, Yavanas and Kambojas 
and their chief characteristic was the beard tvliich Sagara permitted them to wear. 
In the risnii-P iinhja. the Yavanas, Pahlavas and Kambojas are said to have been 
originally Ksatriva tribes who became degraded by their separation from Brahmana 
and their institutions. ’ In Manu, the Pahlavas are mentioned along with the Pundra- 
kas, Dravidas, Kambojas. Yavanas, Sakas and other allied tribes. These were all 
Ksatrivas originally, but gradually became degraded by their omission of the sacred 
rites and transgressing the authority of the Brahmanas. 

* In ch.nptcr 0 of the of the the Pahlavas are mentioned among' the barbarians 

[DilcCLha-jdtayah). 

- The form adopted in the edition of the epic which is being published by Messrs. T. R. Kisnacarya and 
T. R. \’y,tsac,lr\a is Pallava. The editors say that their text is b.ised mainly on .Soutli- Indian maiuiscrlpts. 

^ These are the Yavanas. Kiratas, Gaiidharas, Cinas, Sabaras. Barbaras, hakas. Tusaras, Kankas, Andhras, 
Madrakas, Faundras in Soutli-Indian texts). Pulindas, Ramathas and Kambcjas; ^T?T: 

is the reading of South -Indian texts. 

* XI\'. verses 15 to ig. 

^ In the it’d;;!!! (I, 55, verse iS) the Pahlavas arc said to have emanated from the bellowing of the 
miraculous cow Nandini. which belonged to the sage Vasisiha. 

® The beards of the Westerns (i e. the Yavanas), are also mentioned by Kalidasa in his Raghiivayhsa, IV, 153. 

' Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, \'ol. II, p. 259, and hid. Ant., Vol. IV, p. 166. 

^mi ii 

RT^T: II X. 43-44 
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The foresfoinsf references ‘ mav be taken to show that the Pahlavas must have 
been a ruling tribe already in Puranic times. The admission that they did not con- 
form to Brahmanical practices shows that they were either foreigners actually or were 
connected with them. In case they were foreigners, their immigration must have 
taken place in very earlv times. 

The pal lava means in Sanskrit ‘a sprout, ’ and the dvnastv which bore the 

name claims to have been so called, because king Pallava, the progenitor of the race, 
was " suddenlv born to him {i.e. A^vatthaman) on a litter of sprouts {pallava) ” in the 
words of the KaSakudi plates. ' The form pallava occurs in two of the earliest 
inscriptions of the dynasty ^ and Palava 'wx the third. ^ These three records are in 
Prakrit. The word pahlava, from which the name pallava appears to be derived, is 
believed to be a corruption of Parthava, ® Parthiva® or Parthia, and Dr. Bhandarkar 
calls the Indo-Parthians Pahlavas.^ The territories of the Indo-Parthians lav in 
Kandahar and Seistan,® but extended during the reign of Gondophares (about A.D. 20 
to 60) into the Western Punjab and the vallev of the lower Indus.' The Andhra kino- 
Gotamiputra, whose dominions lay in the Dakhan,^® claims to have defeated about A. 
D, 130 the Palhavas along with the Sakas andVavanas." In the Junagadh inscription 
of the Ksatrapa king Rudradaman belonging to about A.D. 150, mention is made of a 
Pahlava minister of his named Suvisakha.'- The Pallavas of the East Coast (who 
finally settled in Kahclpuram) were the political successors of the Andhras in the 
Telugu countrv.^^ 

Consequently, the Pallavas must have existed during the period of Andhra supre- 
macy, either as their allies or as their foes. The Ksatrapa king Rudradaman, whose 
minister vas the Pahlaxa Suvisakha, aged war against his own son-in-law, the Andhra 
king Pulumayi II., who is credited with the removal of the capital to Paithan on the 


> In the description ot the of king Raohu, Kalid.lsa seems to locate the Vavanas somewhere in 

the West (of India). Raghu is said to have advanced from Trikula by .an inland route to conquer the 
Parasikas. The conquest of the Vavanas followed that of the Parasikas ; Raghuvumsa, IV. 59 to O'. 

- South-lnd. insers., Vol. II. p. 355, verse 17. 

= Ep. Ind., ^'ol. I, p. 5, text line 2, and Vol. VIII. p. 145, text line 2. 

‘ Ibid., Vol. VI. p. 86, text line 2. 

^ Bombay Gazettee,-, Vol I, Part II. p. 317/., and Ind. Ant.. Vol. X, p. 224. The Parthians appear to have 
established themselves in the Kabul valley about B.C. 161 (ibid., Vol. XVllI p 126) 

^ Parthiva was the name of a branch of the Kau.dkas descended through’ the sage Visvamitra from Kuiika 

^ king named Si^upala bears the 


protector of the army of the Parthivas; ” Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p 
' See his article entitled “ A neen into the earlv histrin- of '■ „..i i- r . . 


XX, 


See his article entitled “A peep into the early history of India ” published in the 7. Bo. Br. R. A. S., Vol. 


pp. 356 to 40?. 

” Prof. E. J. Rapson’s Indian Coins, p. 15. 

■^ y^J.y. A^Sn^kh’s Catalogue 0/ Coins in the Indian P- 36. From the Pcriplus com- 

posed about A.D. So, we learn that the Indus valley was under the power of the Parthians, who were continually 
at \\ar among themselves {hid. Ant., Vol. \ III, p. 338), 

- The Andhras extended their authority along the course of the Godavari from its mouth on the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal to .ts source m the W estern Ghats. In the south, their dommion was earned into the northern parts 
of Mysore and in the north as far as the river Narbada. 

” Ep- Vok VIII p 61. Perhaps the Andhra king’s victory over these tribes was not individual but 
collective. 1 he Sakas headed by Nahapana might have been the predominant partners of the coalition. 

ibid., Vol. V 111 , p. 49. Siivisakha was not merely a minister but the governor of two provinces under the 


Ksatrapa king. 

" Sivaskandavarman, who is perhaps the earliest Pallava king hitherto 
at Dhafiakaija Amaravati in the Guntur District 1, the capital of the 
also see p. 221, below, note 3. 


provinces 

known, had a governor under him 
the Andhras ; Ep. Ind., \'oI. \T, p. 85 ; 
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vjodavari.^ . he Ksatrapa king was victorious but did not pursue his advantage to the 
uttermost. Perhaps it was this war that brought about (in some manner at present 
unknown) the removal or migration ^ of the Pahlavas (or Palhavas', who had been in 
the ser\ ice of the Ksatrapa king, to the eastern portion of the Andhra dominions.^ 
They must have remained here a pretty long time before acquiring sovereigntv. In 
fact, the Pahlatas (or Palhavas) must have moved into the Godavari and Kistna deltas 
about the middle of the second century. The Andhras ceased to be the ruling 
power in the third century A. D.’* and their place on the East Coast was apparently 
taken by the Palhavas, who seem to have transformed themselves into Pallavas. If this 
surmise be proved by future researches, the Pallavas of Kancipuram must have come 
originally from Persia, though the interval of time which must have elapsed since 
they left Persia must be several centuries.® As the Persians are generally known to 

* .Mr. t’. .V. Smith’s Early History of India, second edition, p. 200. 

• It is true no tradition has been preserved ot this migration. But it must be borne in mind that aiready in 
Puranic times, they had been settled in India and were looked upon practically as indigenous Ksatrij-as. 

^ somewhat similar case is the movement of the Calukyas into the G.'d.'ivari delta during the reign of 
Pulike.-iin II. from Badami in the Bombay Presidency. Here, the circumstances which brought about the move are 
known. A branch of the Calukyas established themselves in the God.ivari and the Kistna deltas, while the main 
line continued at Badami. In all probabdity, the whole Pahlava tribe did not move to the East Coast, but onlv a 
detachment of them. From the way in which the Indian astronomer Var.lhamihira mentions the Pahlavas, it may 
be concluded that the major portion of the tribe remained in their original territory. 

‘ Mr. V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, %tcov\d td\X.\on, p. 203. .Mr. Smith remarks that the third 
century A.D. is one of the dark spaces in the spearum of Indian history, and almost every event of that time is 
concealed from view by an impenetrable veil of oblivion.” .Vccordingly, wc cannot c.xpoct to find any record of 
the migration of the Pallavas into the Tchigu country or of their rise to power. 

■’ In the second edition of his 0/ /.■.•(//(Z, .Mr. Vincent Smith discredits the theory accepted in 

the first edition that the Pallavas of Southern India were from Persia. On p. 404 he states that the origin and 
affinities of the Pallavas remain obscure but remarks later on (p. 423) that recent research does not support the 
theory of the foreign origin of the Pallavas. He thinks it mote likely that the Pallavas were a tribe, clan ur caste 
which was formed in the northern part of the Madras Presidenev, possibly in the N'ehgi country, between the 
Kisna and G’d.'ivari rivers (p. 423'. This part of the Tclugii country was included in the dominions of the 
.Vndhras. If the clan w as actually formed there, the process must have commenced long before the .Vndhras 
ceased to be the ruling power. In fact, the clan must have acquired a distinct political status even while the 
Andhras were in power. Thus we would have two tribes bearing almost the same name, the Palhavas in 
Western India, whom the .Andhra king Gotamiputra defeated along with the Sakas and Yavanas, and the Palla- 
vas in the delta of the GAd.'ivari, whoso political relationship to the .Andhras would remain to be di.sclosed 
by future researches. Why the indigemnis tribe which was formed in the Godavari delta called itself 
Pallava. a name which would lead to their being mistaken for the Palhavas of Western India is a question 
which, to mv mind, must be 'atisiVtorily answered bofore the theory of indigenous origin can be accepted. One 
point which might be taken as a pruof of the foreign origin of the Pallavas h.as to be noted here. The indigenous 
Ksatriya tribes (or at least those which were looked upon as such) belmged either to the solar or to the lunar 
race. For instance, the C'ljas belonged to the solar race and the P.indyas to the lunar. The Geras seem to have 
belonged to the solar race. The Caliiky.as — both the Eastern and Western —were of the lunar race. The 
Rustrakiitas were al:o of the same race. On the other hand, the Pallavas trace their descent f 'om the god Rr.ahma 
but not from the Sun or the Mom. though they are admitted to have been Ksatriyas. Besides, none of the 
ancient kings mentioned in the Pur.lnas figures in the ancestry of the Pallavas. The indigenous tribes, ho.vever, 
always traced their ancestry from some of the famous kings known from the Puranas. The CAlas, for instance 
d.nimed Manu. Iksvakii, Mandhatr. Mucukunda and Sibi ; the Paiulyas were descended from the emperor 
Purtiravas; the Curas had Sagara. Bhagiratha. Raghu. Dasaratha and Rama for their ancestors. The Calukyas 
had a long list ot Puranic sovereigns in their ancestry. The R.istr.akutas W’ere descendants of A’adu and 
bclonn'ed to the S.ltyaki branch cr clan. The Gauga kings ol Kaling.anagara were descended from the Moon 
and claimed Pururavas. .\yus. Nahusa. Vayati and Turvasu for their ancestors [bid. Ant., Vol. .KVIII, p. 170). 
The Western Gaiigas of Talakad were apparently of the solar r. ace and had Iksvaku for their ancestor (.Mr. 
Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer. \'ol. I, p. 30S). The only king mentioned in the mythical genealogy of the Pallav.as 
is AAlkavarman. son of king Pallava, who, as Prof. Hultzsch rightly suspects, is probably " a modification of 
the Maurya emperor AsHka (Saat/t-Zwif. Azscrj., Vol. II, p. 342). No doubt, the earliest Pallava records were 
found in the Kistna delta. But this cannot be taken to point to an indigenous origin of the family. All these facts 
taken together raise a presumption that tiie Pallavas of Southern India were not an indigenous tribe in the 
sense that the Colas. Puiiilyas and Ceras were. 
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Indian poets under the name Parasika, the term Pahlava or Pallava must denote the 
Arsacidan Parthians, as stated by Professor Weber. 

' Tondaivar ’ appears to have been the name of the Pallavas according to Tamil 
literature^ and the Pallava king was called Tondaiman. The Pallava country was 
called Tundaka-visaya" or Tondaka-rastra’ in the 8th century A. D. The origin of the 
name is obscure. Tradition has it that the first Tondaiman was the illegitimate son of 
a Cola king bv a Naga woman. * It has also been suggested that the original name of 
the province bestowed on this illegitimate Cola prince was Tonda- or Tondar- 
mandalam, i.e. the province of the slaves.” This story, if true, would make the 
Pallavas a mixed tribe made up of the Colas and the Xagas. ’ The Xagas mav onlv 
denote here some aboriginal tribe. But it is doubtful if this storv explains the origin of 
the Pallavas,- or If it only shows how they got possession of Kancipuram and the 
surrounding country at some stage of their history. In the ancient Tamil poem 
Maniniegalni, reference is made to a Cola king named Xedumudikkilli (XXI \h 2 gy 


’ The Pallava king of Kailcipuram is often caked Toiilaiyar and Tootilaiyi')' aiarngan ocems m xhe 
ancient Tamil poem Peyiimhauornippadai. 

“ Ep. hid; \'ol. \ , p. 203. 

hisci-s.. Yol. II, p. 351^. 

^ Ibid., p. 2,]7. We are not told where the adventurous C‘>la met his sweethe.art, but the laUer wn-, prudent 
enough to obtain the king’s orders about the disposal of her issue. It w.is settled that she should let the child float 
on the sea with a t\\ ig of the ioniai plant tied round his waist. 'I'he king promised to recognize the child by 
this emblem and to provide a kingdom for him. Whether or not this is a later improvement of the story found in 
the poem ManimPgalai (to be mentioned presently) is a question u hich cannot be answered at present. The 
prince appears to have borne the name or surname Tiraiyan. as the waves hirai) of the sea brought him ashore. 
This name is preserved in Tiraiyan-eri the ancient name of the village TeiinC-ri in the Chingleput District ^Annual 
Report on Epigraphy for 190 i-i. p.aragraph 9). Samudradatta-caturvedimangalam, one of the boundaries 
of the donative village in the Udayendiram grant, was probably called after a Pallava king or prince named 
Samudradatta. The word .Samudradatta might, in that case, be a Sanskrt translation of Tiraiyan. which i.s 
derived from iirai. 'waves ’ or ' the sea’. 

Taylor’s Catalogue, \’ol. III. p ye;. 

No reference is made to the story in any epigraphical record. There is, however, an allusion to it in 
the Ruyakoia plates of SkandaTsyaiikramavarman, who must have been a Gatiga-Pallava. The earlier 
Praki't and Sanskrt charters of the Pallavas do not furnish any mythical genealogy. They simply mention 
the Bharadvaja-g-./rn to which the dynasty claimed to belong. The Kuram grant of Paramr-ivaravarman I. 
{South-hid. insers., Vol. I, p. 152). the Ka.Tikuili plates of Nandivarman Pallavamalla [ibid., Vol. II, p. 355}, and 
tne Udayendiram grant of the same king [ibid., p. 370) tell us that king Pallava was the son of the .Uah.ibh.irata 
hero A.svatthaman. The mother of king Pallava was the celestial nymph Menak.l according to the second of the 
above-mentioned copper-plate grants and Madani according to the Amaravati pillar (now set up in the Madras 
Museum) which must belong to a later period (South-hid. Insers., Vol. I. p. 27). We have no means cf ascertain- 
ing why the Pallavas chose .A-vatthaman for their ancestor. I would, however, offer a conjecture. At the time 
when the mythical Pallava genealogy was invented, the Pandyas. who were popularly believed to have been 
descended from the five Pa ndavas, were the enemies of the Pallavas. Asvatthaman’s enmity to the Paiidavas 
IS well known. It was he that conceived and carried out the terrible revenge which ended in the treacherous 
slaughter of thePandava forces. Ihe Ka.Aikudi plates tell us [South-hid. lasers., \’ol. II, p. 355) that, “at the 
rising of A'Vatthaman s anger, Krsna, Arjuna and Bhima became terrified and threw down their weapons 
withoutlany opposition.” 1 he name Pallava is transferred in the copper-plate grants from the tribe to the 
first king. The same is the case in early CoU and Pandya records. 

1 be biruda Samhiynnjritih occurs in the Upper cave at I'richinopoly. It was perhaps meant to be applied 

to the adava King Gunabhara (Mahendravarman 1 .) who excavated the cave ; Director-General’s Annual for 
1903-04, p. 271. 

If this story has any reference to the origin of the Pallavas, it can 
genous. 

h Kijji-Valavan, Mavan-Killi, Yadiverkilfi and Venverkilli. He is 

’ t tC' ^ battle on the bank of the river Kari against the Geras and Pandyas. During his reign 

tne own o a\ irippumbattinam appears to hate been submerged in the ocean. There was also a severe 
amine in an around Kancipuram during his reign. A Buddhist caitya built at Kailcipuram by two Cola kings 
named lodukalarkilh and TiintiyilaugiUi is mentioned in the poem ManimPgalai (XXVIII, 172). 


only show that they were not indi- 
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■\\ ho casucill} met a Xaga' princess in a grove at his capital Kavirippumbattinain. 
Her name was Pilivalai and she was the daughter of the Xaga king Valaivanan. 
The Cola king had a son by the Xaga princess. But there is nothing here to show 
that the province of which Kahcipuram was the capital, was conferred on this prince. 
Consequently, this story appears to be different from the one mentioned above." 

The Pallavas with whose history we are now concerned, may, until their origin is 
satisfactorily established by indisputable evidence, be supposed to be identical with the 
Pahlavas, Palhavas and Pahnavas of the Puraiias. This identification is based on etv- 
mological grounds and supported by the fact that the Palhavas formed a distinct element 
in the population of \\ estern India eail\ in the second centurv. Their movement from 
'A estern India to the East Coast is not only possible but rendered likelv bv known 
historical facts. Future researches must disclose the actual circumstances which led 
to the movement of the Palhavas to the East Coast and to their assumption of 
sovereigntv. 

As I have already remarked, the Pallaras were the political successors of the 
Andhras’ in the Godavari and Kistna deltas and consequentlv, the former must have 
acquired sovereignty soon after the latter ceased to be the ruling power. The 
Andhras probably lost their dominion about the middle of the third centurv and the 
Pallavas may be supposed to have taken their place about the end of the same 
century.^ 

Coming now to the history of the Pallavas, we find that the existence of the 
dynasty as well as its dominion has been unearthed mainlv through the efforts of 
epigraphists. The family was altogether forgotten and onlv a few traces of its 
existence can be tound in South-lndian literature.' This may be partly due to the 
fact that the bulk of the existing literature came into existence after the Pallavas 
had ceased to be the dominant power in the South.® IMr. Vincent Smith explains 
the fact by supposing that the Pallava power was superimposed upon the ancient 


' The Tamil poem -lAo.i/w-'.g'iiZi!'' also mentions a town named N.lgapuram in S.lvaka-nailu which appears 
to be the Tamil name of the island of Java. Two kings of Xagapuram are here mentioned, t'A.Bhumi- 
candra and Punyaraja, who claimed to bs descended from the god Indra. That there was communication in 
ancient times between the Indian continent and the island of Java is proved by two Sanski t inscriptions found 
at Buitenzorg mentioning king Furn.avarman Uni. Ant., Vol. I V, plate facing p. 356J. These records may 
belong roughlv to the sixth century A. D. 

- There is, however, considerable resemblance between the two stories. Perhaps the account found in 
the Manimi'galai was added to in later times. 

^ There are some Pallava coins which in sUlc bear some resemblance to those of the .\ndhras and may 
therefore, possibly belong to the same period, f.g. second and third centuries A. D.; Professor Rapson’s /ijfA.iza 
Coins, p. 37. It is also xvorthy of note that one of the last kings of the Andhra dynasty was Sivaskanda, while the 
earliest known Pallava king is Sivaskandavarman. The language and phraseology of the earliest Pallava 
recoids also resemble those of the .Vndhra inscriptions. 

* According to Sir Walter Elliot, the greater part of Draviila bore in ancient times the name of 
Kurumba-bhumi, which extended across the whole peninsula from the Coromandel to the .Malabar Coast. 
The eastern portion of this tract of country received the name Toiiila-maiulalam on its conquest by the Colas, 
The division of this province into twenty-four /Xt/taiHS is attributed to the Kurumbas. The Cr.la king Karikala 
is said to have subdued the Kurumbas. The tribe is, however, not even referred to in epigraphical .-ecords. 
Nor is there any mention of it m the Brhatsaminta of Varahamihiia. In local records they are said to ha\c 
belongeu to tiie Vadava race and to have been Jainas by religion. It is diflficult to decide whether the Kurumbas 
were actually Pallavas or distinct from them. Sir Walter Elliot assigns some coins to the Kurumbas and 
others to the Pallavas. 

= This might also be due to the fact that the Pallav.as were looked upon as foreigners. 

® Early Tamil literature concerned itself mainly with the indigenous Colas, Pamlyas and Ceras. 
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territorial states much in the same way as the Mahratha power was in later times 
and was confined to the levying of tribute and blackmail. ‘ Accordingly, the very 
existence, he says, of the Pallavas was forgotten and tradition never assigned any 
normal limits to the Pallava dominions as it did to the Cola, Pandya and Cera.* 

The earliest known records of the Pallavas are three Prakrt copper-plate 
charters, (i) the Mayidavolu plates of Sivaskandavarman,^ (2} the Hirehadagalli 
plates of the same king^ and (3) the British .Museum plates of CarudevL' The first 
and the third have been found in the Guntur District, while the finding place of the 
second is not known. The first two present to us king Sivaskandavarman, presumably 
the son of a king named Bappa. Sivaskandavarman may at present be supposed to have 
reigned about the beginning of the fourth century A.D.® In the MavidavOlu plates he 
figures as the heir-apparent {yiivaniahdnlja) and as the reigning king in the other. 
These two grants give us a glimpse into the condition of Southern India which it is 
worth our while to examine for a moment. In the first place, Sivaskandavarman pro- 
bably belonged to a period considerably later than the conquest of Southern India by 
the Pallavas, whenever that might have been. In other words, it does not look as if 
Sivaskandavaraman had conquered Kancipuram,’’ The king is said to belong to the 
Bharadvaja-^J/r^?. The earlier grant was issued from Kancipuram, while the order 
contained in it was addressed to the governor at Dhahakada, i\e. Amara\ ati in the 
modern Guntur district, and the donative village was situated in the Andhra country 
{AndJvdpatha).'^ It thus appears that the Pallava dominions included at the time not 
only Ixahcipuram and the surrounding province but also the Tclugu country as far 
north as the rl\'er Krsna. In the Hirehadagalli plates, Sivaskandavarman is said to 
have performed the aguisloma, vdjapcyn and nsvamedha sacrifices. The last could 
have been undertaken by the king only after conquering all his neighbours. That his 
dominions must have been extensive is clear from the grant, which is addressed to 

lords of protinces ro\al princes, generals, rulers of districts, custom-house 

officers, prefects of countries ’’and others. The king's father had presented many 
crores of gold and one hundred thousand ox-ploughs. The land granted by 


* Early Elistory of India, pp. 403 and 423. 

= kzzor^^x^gX.o\IazTondamandala■ic.takam, Tondam.an.lalam (/.e. the Pallava territory) was bounded on the 

north by the Tirupati and Kalahasti mountains; on tlie south by the river Pahlr ; and on the west by the Ghauts 
(Taylor’s Catalogue, Vol. HI. p. 29). A verse attributed to the poetess Auvaivar describes Tondai- 
mandalam as the country bounded by the Pavalamalai, Pe. the Eastern Ghauts in the west ; Venaadam 'A 
T.rupat. m the north; the sea to the east ; and Pinagai, Pr. the Southern Pennar in the south, tL Greatest 

length of the province .s said to be full 20 hddam or nearly 200 miles. Another verse attributed to the same 
poetess IS said to describe the characteristics of the southern kingdoms: .Malai-nadu [i.e. Kfrala) has 
elephants ; the Cola country has plenty of food; the Pdndya country has pearls ; and the Tondai-nadu is full 
ot learned men. A variant of the name Tondai-mandalam is Dandaka-nadu, which is apparently ' derived 
from the Sanskit Dandakaranya, i.e. the forest of Dandaka mentioned in the Rdmdyana and the Puranas. 

® Ep. hid., \ ol. VI, pp. 84 to 89. 

■* Ibid.. Vol. I, pp. 2 to 10. 

Ibid., Vol. VIII. pp. 143 to 146. 

« The last Andhra king was Pulumayi III., ,hose reign might have come to an end in A.D. 236. 

Consequently, the Pallavas may be supposed to have asserted their independence about the end of the century. 

It is, however, possible that the event took place much earlier. ^ 

cnnnJl '’of ^^cipuram, he would in all probability have mentioned his 

offered h d"' ^ that the occupation of Kancipuram by the Pallavas was 

effected by some predecessor of Sivaskandavarman. 

I t^’-^horial term similar to Uttardpatha and Dahivdpatha. Vadugavali, hich occurs in 

1 atcr Bana inscriptions, is apparently a Tamil translation of the term Andhrdpatha. 
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Sivaskandavarman was to be " free from taxes from the taking of sweet and sour 

milk from troubles about salt and sugar, from forced labour, from the taking of the 

oxen in succession, from the taking of grass and wood, from the taking of vegetables 
and flowers.” It thus appears that, unless specially exempted by the king, the vil- 
lagers were liable to all these taxes and imposts, The earlier grant threatens with 
corporal punishment those who transgress the terms of the royal order. The British 
Museum plates appear to be later than the other two and mention three generations of 
Pallava kings, viz. the Maharaja Vijava-Skandavarman ; ^ his son, the Y uvamaharaja 
Vijaya-Buddhavarman ; and his son Buddhyankura. These three Prakrt grants prove 
that there was a time when the court language was Prakrt even in Southern India. 

\’isnugOpa of Kanci, mentioned in the Allahabad pillar of Samudragupta, might 
be later than the foregoing.- There is not much doubt that \T.snugopa was a Pallava ; 
and as the Allahabad pillar has been assigned to the middle of the fourth century,^ it is 
evident that the Pallavas had by that time become firmly settled in Conieeveram. 

The Sanskrt charters of the dynasty are later, and three of them* furnish the 
genealogy for five generations, viz. Slmndavarman ; his son \'iravarman ; his 
son Skandavarman II. ; his son the Yuvamahdrdja A’isnugopa ; and his son 
Simhavarman Il,° The Darisi fragment belongs to the time of the great-grandson 
of \'lra-Korcavarman,‘'' t.e. \’iravarman. Two other charters,’ which are 
later, furnish different pedigrees,'* The former are dated from Dasanapura, 


' .Skandav.irmnn is the earliest name derived from the Sanski t charters, as will be pointed out presently. 
The interval of time which might have elapsed between the time of Sivaskandavarman and t’ijaya-Skandavarman 
is not known. The latter w as''probably earlier than Skandavarman 1 . of the Sanskrt charters. 

- Vismigr.pa m.ay be supposed to be later than Sivaskandavarman, because the latter cannot be assigned to 
a period subsequent to the middle of the 4th century A.D. 

= Bombay Ga?cHeey.\o\. I, Part II. p. pug. 

* '1 hese are 1 1) the Uruvupalli grant of the Ytivaniabdy,ija VisiiagPpavarman [hid. Ant., Vol. V, p. 50' ; 12) 
the Mangalnr grant of Sniihavarman p. 154A and (sUhe Pikira grant of the same king Vol. 

VIII. p. 

S Inscriptions have been found only of the Yuvamahdydja Visnugopa and of his son Simhavarman, and all 

that we can be sure about is that Simhavarman reigned for at le.'i-l II ye.irs. As regards the finst throe kings, 
we cannot be certain that they actuallv ruled until w e find records ot their time. In the Tiriikkalukkimram 
inscription of the CHa king R.-ijakPsarivarman [Fp. bid., \'ol. III. p. 279) reforeneo is made to a Skanda.sisva, who 
was presumably a predecc.ssor of the Pallava king Narasimhavarman I. of the Siiiihavisnu line. This 
Skanda-iisva might be identical w.th one of the two Skandavarmans mentioned in the Sanskrt charters. 


Ep. hid., \'oi. I, p. fioyf- 

’These are; li' the Cendalur plates of Kumdravisnu II. {Ep. hid., Vol. VIII, p, gpp) and ( 2I the 
Udaytndiram grant of Nandivarman {Hid., \'ol. Ill, p. 142). 

s These two arc dated from the ‘victorious Kailcipura.’ The Cendalur plates give the following pedigree 
Skandavarman. 


Kumaravisnu I. 

I 

Buddhavarman 


Kumaravisnu II. 

Dr Hultzsch, who has edited the inscription, concludes from palceographical considerations that these four 
kin'trs ruled in the interval between Simhavarman II. and Siiiihavisnu. The Udayendiram grant furnishes the 

following succession — 

Skandavarman 1 . 

I 

Simhavirman. 


I 

Skandavarman II. 

! 

Nandivarman. 

It is at present impossible to say how the kings in these two pedigrees were related to one another or if they 
were connected with those Pallava kings whose grants are dated from Palakkada, Daianapura and Meiimatura. 
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Palakkada, and ]^Ienmatura. The grants belonging to this si-ries have been 
found mostly in the modern Nellore and Guntur districts. A single one has 
been discovered at Udavendiram in the Gudiyatam tiiluka of the North Arcot district. 
But Professor Kielhorn, who has re-edited the text, has called in question its genuine- 
ness. The fact that the earlier inscriptions of this series are not dated from Kanci- 
puram raises a presumption that that city was not the Pallava capital for some time 
during the interval. If this presumption is established by future discoveries, it may 
be concluded that the Pallavas were driven out from Conjeeveram bv one of the 
indigenous tribes of the Tamil country — sav the Colas' - and had to retire northwards 
for a time. The kings of this series are generally described as fervent I-i hiig^ivatas 
meditating on the feet of Bhagavat (Visnu) and as being devoted to the feet of their 
fathers. Thev belonged to the Bharadvaja-^'e/va and were the rightful moliarajus of 
the Pallavas, who were the abodes of the fortunes of other kings overcome bv their 
own valour and who, according to rule, had performed manv horse-sacrifices. .Several 
kings of the series bore names connected with Visnu such as X'istiugOpa and Kumara- 
visnu. Perhaps it was a time when the X’aisnava erred was in the ascendant. Future 
researches may prove that some of the X’ai^nava Ajvars flourished during the period. - 
X’ai.snava tradition has it that Tirumalisai-Ajvar, one of the earlv saints, was ill-treated 
by the contemporary Pallava king, who had subsequently to repent of his conduct. 
The boast of these Pallava kings to have performed horse-sacrifices mav prove to 
have been borrowed from Sivaskandavarman of the Prfikrt charters, who must have 
actually undertaken the task. If my surmise prove correct, the Pallavas nuGt have 
regained Kancipuram towards the close of the period with whicli we are now dealing. 
The time when the kings who issued the Sanskrt charters flourished is not known. 
But, roughly speaking, thev may be assigned to the fifth and sixth centuries D.' 
The chief characteristic of Pallava history so far is that it has to be made out solely 
from copper-plate grants. No stone monuments of the period have been hitherto 
unearthed. Perhaps, the temples which did exist were of wood or some other 
perishable material. Mr. Fergusson says : “ The conclusion seems inevitable that 

all the buildings anterior to the year A.D. 700 or thereabouts were erected in wood 
or with some perishable materials, and have perished either from fire or from causes, 
which in that climate, so soon obliterate any but the most substantial erections 
constructed with the most substantial materials.”' 

The Pallava dominions probably comprised at the time the modern districts of 

' The Cr.la king Karikala, who probably flourished in the sixth century, cl,-iims to have been the overlord of 
TriGcana-Pallava. I'he COla king is also said to have beautified the town of Kaucipuram with Qo\d {Annual 
Report on Epigraphy for 1005-6, Part It, paragraph 15I. The astronomer Var.-.harr.ihira, who probably flourished 
at the beginning of the sixth century A.D., locates the Pahlavas in the south-west division and Kar'icipuram in 
the soutnerr. division. If this is not due to a mistake, it may be that the Pallavas of the East Coast were at the 
time occupying an inferior position. But Var.lhamihira’s ideas of geography seem to have been somewhat hazy. 
He locates the Draviflas m the south-.vest division. But we know from chapter 9 of the Bhismaparvan of the 
Mahahhdrata that the Draviflas were 3 southern tribe. 

^ Three oHheVaisnava Alvars were the earliest, r'lE... Poygai Alvar, Pudaltalvar and Peya]var. The first 
was born at Kaftcipuram, the second at Kaflanmallai or Mavalipuram, i.e. the Seven Pagodas and the third at 
Tlrumayilai, nr. Mylapore. These three are believed to have been contemporaries. They were all born in 
T onflai- manflal.air . 

» The Simhavisnu line must have become powerful either at the beginning of the seventh or the end of the 

sixth century A.D., and it may be supposed that there was some interval of time between the kings of the 
Sanskrt charters and the Simhavisnu line. 

^ Ca'oe Temples of India, p. iii. 
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Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, Kiirnool and, perhaps, also Anantapur, Cuddapah, and 
Bellarv. The Kadambas of Sanavasi, who were originally Brahinanas, threatened 
to defy the Pallavas. The founder of the Kadamba family was Alavurasarman. 
He went to the Pallava capital in order to study the sacred lore. There 
he had a fierce quarrel with a Pallava horseman. Wnat the cause of the 
quarrel was and how it ended we are not told. "With the hand dexterous 
in grasping the kiisa grass, the fuel, the stones, ladle, the melted butter and the 
oblation vessel, he {i.e. MayOrasarman) unsheathed a flaming sword, eager to conquer 
the earth. Having overcome the frontier guards of the Pallavas, Mavurasarman 
occupied the inaccessible forest stretching to the gates of Sriparvata, and levied taxes 
from the circle of kings headed by the great Bana. The Pallava king was shrewd 
enough to recognize the Brahmana's bravery, and took him into his service, Alayura- 
sarman was rewarded with territory bordered bv the waters of the western sea,' 
Thus a powerful enemy was gained over and treated as a useful ally. The Brahmana 
warrior’s successors do not, however, appear to have been on friendly terms with the 
Pallavas. One of them named Mrgesavarman boasts of having been the fire of 
destruction to the Pallavas,® and another called Ravivarman is said to have concjtiered 
A'isnuvarman and other kings and overturned Candadanda, lord of KahcL‘ Mr. 
Rice mentions a Xanakkasa Pallavaraja as overcoming the Kadamba king 
Krsnavarman and assigns him to the middle of the fifth century A.D.® Discussing 
the date of the Kadambas, Dr Fleet concludes; "At preseitt, all that can be 
safely said is that the Kadambas are to be referred approximately to the 6th 
century A.D. 

Later Eastern Calukva tradition refers to a battle between the Pallava kiup' 
Trilocana and the Calukya \'ijayaditya,' who claims to ha\e come from Avodhva 
in the north. The latter was t'ictorious, but lost his life.® The battle probably 
took place somewhere In the Cuddapah district, as the village of Mudivemu, 
where the queen of the victor took refuge after the battle, has been identified by 
Mr. Ramavva Panrulu with Poddamudiyam in the Cuddapah District.® The event 
may be placed roughly about the beginning of the 6th or end of the 5th 
century A. D.^® Though this story is found only in records of the iith century 
and is not corroborated by earlier inscriptions, it is evidently based on the 


i Ep. bid., Vo!. VUI, p. 34, verse 13, 

- Ihid., p. 35, verse 21. 

Bombay GazdUir, \'ol. 1. Part II. p. 28S. 

* Ibid., p. 289. 

’ Ep. Cam., Vol. XI, p. ,S (HG. 16:.) 

‘ Bombay Gazetteer. \'ol. 1, Part II, p. 291. 

J His son N’isnuvardhana married a Pallava princess. Hc^boast-, "f liaving overcome the Kadamba. Ganya 
and other kings. He was evidently on triendl v terms with the Pallavas, though his father had been killed in a 
battle fought against them. 

This account occurs for the first time in an inscription of the Eastern Calukya king Viinaladitva, dated in 
A. D, iciS [Ep. Ind., Vol, \T, p. 349). 

’ Annual Reporting Epigraph) for 1905-06. Fan II, paragraph 40. 

This result is arrived at as follows: The Calukya king Pulike^in II. was reigning about the beginiiiiig 
of the Jth century A.D. Four genenations intervened between him and Vijayaditya w ho fought .against Trih'- 
cana Pallava. It -.’ as apparently the same Pallaxa king that was a feudatoiv of the Cola king I'Carikala, as I have 
■already stated The Calukya invasion, the Cola expansion and the Kadamba revolt must have contributed to the 
decline of the Pallavas in the 6th century A.D. ; see also note t on the preceding page. 
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belief current in the iith century, that the Pallava dominions extended in those early 
times to the modern Ceded districts. 

From the reference in connection with the Kadamba Mayurasarman to the great 
Bana, it may be presumed that the latter was a Pallava feudatory and that his 
dominions lay somewhere in the Ceded districts.^ We are not now concerned with 
the later history of the Ranas, who claim to be descended from the demon Mahabali. 
It is enough here to remark that a Bana king figures as a feudatory of the Pallava 
king Nandippottara§ar — apparently the last of the family, about whom more will be 
said in the sequel * The Banas seem to have played a very important part during the 
period subsequent to tbe decline of the Pallavas. Accordingly, so far as it is known 
at present, the only formidable opponents of Pallava expansion in the north during the 
period were the Kadambas. In the south, the Coks, Pandyas, and Keralas — or any 
one of them who happened to be dominant in the Tamil country — must have offered 
serious opposition.^ But, at present, we have no records testifying to the struggle. 

We now enter into a period of Pallava history for which the records are more 

numerous. The facts available for this period are definite and the chronology is not 

altogether a field of conjecture and doubt. The earliest stone monuments of Southern 

India belong to this period.^ In fact, the foundations of Dravidian architecture were 

laid by the earlier kings of this series.'' The Pallavas now engage in a life-and-death 

struggle against the Calukyas of Badami in the Bombay Presidency, which partly 

accounts for the expansion of the former in the Tamil country. The hostility between 

the two tribes became so intense, that each looked upon the other as its natural 

enemy.® The history of this period consists mainly of the events of the war with the 

Calukyas which lasted almost a century^ and which seems to have been the ultimate 

cause of the decline and downfall of both the Pallavas and Calukyas about the middle 

of the 8th century.® The relationship which the Pallava kings of this series bore to 

the earlier ones is nowhere explained, though four of the latter are mentioned amono- 

& 

^ This seems to be implied from the Tajagunda inscription, verses l.^ to i6 ; Ep. hid., Vol. VIII, p, 34 f, 

- Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1903-4, paragraph ii. 

3 The Colas under Karikala and Killi-Valavan seem to have been in possession of KaCcipiiram ; sec also 
above, p. 220, note 9, and p, 224. note i. 

* The beds cut into the natural caves and the Brahmi inscriptions accompan3'ing some of them are, of course, 
earlier. But their origin is obscure. 

’The monolithic caves of the Tamil country were e.xcavatcd by the Pallava king Mahendravarman I . The 
rathai at the Seven Pagodas probably come next. The temples of Kailasanatha and Vaikunlha-PerumS/ at 
Kahcipuram and the Shore temple at the Seven Pagodas have probably to be taken as later developments of 
Pallava architecture, 

Xo satisfactory explanation has, so far. been offered for this natural enmity between the Pallavas and 
Calukyas. It is possible that the haired had a reliyious basis. '1 he Pallavas were Saivas and had the bull for 
their crest, while the Cahik5as were devotees of ihe god X'isnu and had the boar for their crest. But there is no 
reason to suppose that in those early days religious bigotry went so far. The Calukyas are said to have come 
fiom .Ayildhya in the north and the first thing they did after going to the south was the defeat of the Pallava king 
Tnhlcana. From the time of Pulikeiin II. this enmity continued. .Mr. Rice says ; “ The name Caluk\a bear's 

a suggestive resemblance to the Greek name Seleukeia. an ri if the Pallat as were really of Parthian connection 
as their name would imply, we have a plausible explanation of the inveterate hatred which inscriptions admit to 
have existed between the two, and their prolonged struggles may have bern but a sequel of the contests between 
the Seleucidas and the Arsacidm on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates” {Mysore. \’ol. I. p. 320). 

The war apparently began with the Eastern campaign of PulikAMn II. which must have taken place some 
time before A. D. 634-5 {Ep. hid., \ ol. VI, p. 3'. The last important event of the war is the invasion of Kanci by 
the Calukya king Vikramaditya IT, who reigned from A.D. 733-4 to 7467. Kirtivarman 11 . son of 
Vikramaditya IT. also claims to have led an expedition in his youth against the Pallavas. The .^allava kino, 
unable to fight in open battle, took refuge in a fort but was defeated by the Calukva prince. 

’ hp. Ind.. \'ol. V, p. 157. 
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the ancestors of the former in a Pallava copper-plate charter of the 8th centurv 
A. D.^ The following is the pedigree of this line of Pallava kings : — 

Pedigree of the Sihihavisun family } 

Unnamed ancestor. 


1 . Siitihavisnu. 

I 

2. Alahendravarman I. 

.1 

3. Xarasiitihavarman I. 

I 

I 

4. Mahendravarman II. 

1 

5. Paramesvarapotavarman 

Parameivaravarman I. 
Ugradanda-Lokaditya Isvarapotaraja. 


Bhimavarman. 

1 

Buddhavarman. 

_ , I 

Adityavarman. 
Govindavarman. 
Hiranval varman]. 


6. Xarasirtihavarman II. 
Rajasimha-Kalakrda 
Xarasimhavisnu. 


7. Paramesvaravarman II. Mahendravarman III, 8, Xandivarman 

Pallavamalla 

Xandipotavarman. 

The earliest king of this series is Simhavisnu,'^ who claims to have vanquished the 
Malaya, Kalabhra, Malava, Cola and Pandya kings, the Siitihala king proud of the 
strength of his arms and the Keralas.'* His son and successor was Mahendravarman I. 
The war against the Calukyas apparently began during this reign. The causes 
which brought it about are nowhere stated. Pulikesin 11. of Badami, who was 
Maheiidravarman’s contemporary, ascended the throne in A,D. 609 and soon 
overcame the great Harsavardhana of Kanauj~the hero of Sana’s Harsacarita? 
In the course of his digvijaya, Pulikesin II. turned his arms against the South.’’' Pista- 
pura, the modern Pithapuram in the Godavari district, was first reduced. Pulike^in 
subsequently caused the splendour of the lord of the Pallavas, who had opposed the 
rise of his power,' to be obscured by the dust of his army and to vanish behind the 


walls of Kancipura. 

This invasion of the Pallava territory is indirectly acknowledged by Mahendra- 
varman, who claims to have defeated his chief enemies at Pullalura." The Pallavas were 

> Thc^c are Skandavarm.an, \'istiugr,pa, NTrakurca and Siiiihavarman mentioned in the Kasakudi plates ; 
Sotitli-Ind. Inset'S., Vol. II, p- o 4 -. 3 - 

- This pedigree is copied from the genealogy given by Dr. Hultzsch on p. 344 of South-Ind. fusers., Vol. II 
and revised by Dr. Fleet \ Bombay Gaseiteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 323). 

^ The village of Manali in the Saidapet taluka of the Chingleput district was in ancient times called 
Siiiihavisnu-caturvedimangalam according to an inscription of the Cola king Kulottuhga I ; South-Ind. lasers 
\’ol HI, p. 134- 

^ Ibid., \’oI. II. p. 356. verse 20. | •’ Bombav Gareft ’.’r, \'o;. I, Part il, p. 351. | ’ Ep. hid.. \’oI. \T. D. H 

’ This may imply a previous encounter of Pulike.-in against the Pallaras. 

' South-Ind. fusers. \’ol. II, P- .H>. It was here that two battles were fought between the English and 
Haidar Ali of M \sore. 


2 C, 2 
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driven out of their possessions in the Telugu country, and their capital Conieeverani 
must also have been threatened. The hostile army evidently advanced as far as 
Pullalur near Conjeeveram, rvhere a decisive battle was fought and the enemy was 
driven back. The CaluUvas permanently occupied the northern part of the Pallava 
dominions, and Visnuvardhana, younger brother of Pulikesin 11 , who was probably 
sent out orieinallv as the vicerov of the newlv-acquired dominions, eventuallv estab- 
lished himself at \'ehgi and started the Eastern Calukya dynasty sometime before 
A, D. 632.’ It is just possible that this defeat and loss of dominion in the north led 
the Pallavas to extend their territory in the South. At any rate, no Pallava monu- 
ments — either documentarv or architectural — have been found so far. prior to the 7th 
century A.D. in the Tamil countrv." 

j 

The son of Mahendravarman 1 . was Xarasirnhavarman 1 ., who retrieved the 
fortunes of the family by repeatedlv deteatmg the Colas, Keralas, Kalabhras and 
Pandvas.^ He also claims to have written the word ‘ victory ’ as on a plate, on 
PulikeSin’s back, which rvas caused to be visible {i.e. which was turned in flight after 
defeat) at several battles.* Xarasinihavarman carried the war into Calukya territory 
and actually captured X'atapi, their capital. This claim of his is established bv an 
inscription found at Badami in the Bombay Presidency — the modern name of \’atapi — 
from which it appears that Xarasiriihavarman bore the title iVlahamalla.” In later 
times, too, this Pallava king was known as \’atapi-konda-Xarasingapp:)ttaraiyan,^ Dr. 
Fleet assigns the capture of the Calukya capital to about A.D. 642.' The war of 
Naraslrrihavarman with Pulikesin 11 . is mentioned in the Singhalese chronicle 
Mahdvamsa^ It is also hinted in the Tamil Periyapurdnaui The well-known saint 
Siruttonda, who had his only son cut up and cooked in order to satisfy the appetite of 
the god Siva disguised as a devotee, is said to have reduced to dust the city of Vatapi 
for his roval master, who could be no other than the Pallava king X'arasirhhavarman.* 
The Saiva saint Tiruhanasambandar visited Siruttonda at his native villasre of 
Tiruccehgattahgudi, and the Devara hymn dedicated to the Siva temple of the village 
mentions the latter and thus helps to fix the date of the former as well as of the 
Saiva revival of which he was the central figure. 


* Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II. p. 352. 

- The earliest architectural monuments cl the Pallavas are the monolithic caves and the documentary ones 
are the Pallava inscriptions found in them. 

" Sotdh-lnd. liiSLrs.. Vol. I, p. 132. 

' These took place at Pariyala Manimangala, Suramfira and other places. It Pulike.'in was defeated at 
Manimangalam in the Conjeeveram taluka, he must have advanced into the heart of the Pallava territory. It 
is not unlikely that these battles as w ell as the encounter at PuUalur, were fought in the same campaign. In the 
battles of Pariayala. -Manimangala and Suram.lra. .\arasuhhavannan probably fought as Y%reardja against the 
invading artny and drove it back. The battle of Pidlalur, which was apparently earlier, might have been fought 
D\ Mahendravarman himself, who may be supposed to have been defending the capital against the invader. 

" Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. too. and Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1 . Part II, p. 328. 

* Ep. Ind.. Vol. III. p. 2S0, 

' Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. I, Part 11 , p. 359. 

* Mr. L. C. \\ ijesinha's Translation, p. 41 ff. The Singhalese prince .Manavamma was a friend of Narasiha 
and helped him to crush his enemy king Vallabba. The gr.ateful Narasiha supplied Manavamma twice with an 
army to invade Ce_\lon. On the second occasion he was successful and occupied Ceylon, which he is supposed to 

have ruled from -V D. Cgi to 726. 

Lp. lnd.,\o\. Ill, p. 277. Paramf.'V.ar.av.arman I. .also claims to have destroyed the Calukta capital. A 
stiT later conquest of \ at.ipi is also known. It was efiected by a Kodumbalur chief, apparently during the 
second half of the gth century- A.D, {Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1907-8, Part 11 , paragraph 85J, 
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The war with the Calukyas resulted in the abeyance of their power for some time 
in their dominions. The Pallavas probably held the territorv during the time of 
Narasiiiihavarman, his son Mahendravarman II.. and during the earlv part of the reign 
of the latter's son and successor, Paramesvaravarman The Kuram copper-plates of 
the last king give a lengthy description of a fearful battle which was probably fought 
at a village called Peruvalanallur.' The battle ended in the defeat of the Caluk\-a 
Vikramaditya I., whose army consisted of several laksas and who took to flight 
covered only bv a rag. But Paramesvaravarman is said in other records to ha\-e 
destroyed the city of Ranarasika — a binidaoi \’ikramaditva I.^ Perhaps the former 
repulsed at Peruvalanallur a counter-invasion undertaken in consequence of his attack 
on the Calukya capital \’atapi. On the other hand, Vikramaditva 1. claims to have 
“ received bv surrender the town of Kanci after defeating the lord of the Pallavas who 
had been the cause of the humiliation and destruction of his family, Apparently as 
a result of this victory, the Kurnool District, or at least a portion of it. which, as I have 
already pointed out, belonged oiiginally to the Pallavas, passed into the hands of the 
Calukvas. Two copper-plate grants of \’ikramaditya and two of his son Vinavaditva 
have been found in that district.’ Parame.svaravarman’s son and successor was Raja- 
siitiha,® who bore the surnames Kalakala. Atyantakama,' Ranajaya, Sribhara, Citrakar- 
muka and Ekavira." He claims to have got rid of all sins by walking on the path of 
the Salva doctrine. “ The biruda Sivacndamani,’- which he bore, confirms that Raja- 
simha was a follower of the Saiva creed.*' 

^ Bombav Casettccr. N'ol. I. Part 11 . p 3 ' 52 . Par.amrSvriravarman bore the titles Ugr.adaiKln and Lnkaditv a 
and ,\ as also called bvaraprtnr.tja ; a''/,/., p 320 and -/a,/, hts.rs., Vol. I, p, 14s. 

- Souf'-In). Infers. \'ol. I, p is.v- and ibiJ., \’ol. 1 1 , p. 344. The name Pcruvalanallnr suggests that it 
must have been situated in the Tamil country, and if thi^ be the case, the Pallavas must only have success;, illy 
repelled a Calukya invasion. 

' Sonfi-Ind. insers , \'ol. 1 , p. I 3 ' 

* Bomhnv Gazetteer, \'ol. I. Part 1 1 , p. 3O2. The ‘humiliation’ and ’destruction’ of the Calukya family here 
referred to must allude to the events which happened during the reign of the P.allava king Narasimhavarman. 

^ IhiJ.. pp. 303 and 3C') A fifth Calukya grant, belonging to the reign of \'ikramaditya, is edited in the 
volume of Nellore irscriptions. published by Messrs. Butterworth and Venugopaul Chetty. It has been re-edited 
by Professor Hultzsch Ind., \’ol. IX, p. pS). But. as the village granted by the charter has not been identi- 
fied. it is not quite safe to speculate about the influence which the Calukjas of B.ld.lmi might have e.vercised over 
the historv of the Nellore district, 

® The Kfiram plates of Paramc-lvaravarman mention prince Vidyavinita- Pnllavadhiraja, alter whom the 
Si\ a temple at Kuram was called \’idy.'ivinita-Pallava-Paramt'>vara. One of the niches of the outer w.all in the 
KalUsanatha temple at K.iricipuram is called f'ri-Nityavinite.A-ara gi ha. which might owe its name to a 
Pallnta prince called Nityavinita. These two princes. Vidyavinita and Nityavinita, do net figure in the Pallava 
pedigree so far as it lias been made out. The latter name occurs in the frichinopoly upper cave as a hirtida of 
Mahfndr.avarman I; see the DTector-Generars Annu.tl for 1003-4, p, 271. 

' Atyantak.rma and bribh.ara figure also as the titles of .Narasiiiihavarman in the Mamal lapuram inscrip- 
tions ; /u'Ci'i.. ^'ol I, p I. Sir Walter Elliot figures a com I Cef«s of Sjitfhe.-n India PI. I, No, 34) 

wlvch bears on the obverse a standing bull facing the proper left and the legend Sribiiara , over its back. 
The reverse seems to beai a star. The legend on No. 37 of the same plate has been deciphered b\- Proicssor 
Hultzsch as Srinidi.i and that on No. 33 as Mdnapara. 

' Ekavlrapp.ldiccfri. a quarter of K.aficipu"am during the reign of Parantaka I., was evidently called after 
Rajasiiiiha ; bonth-lnd, Inssrs.. \ ol. I, p. [30. 

“ Ibid. p. 1 g. 

The village of Ukkal in the .North Arcot District was called Sivaculamanimangalam, app.arently after 
Hajasiiiiha ; ibid, ^ ol. HI. p. 2. 

" The birudas Loiiia^arr.iia', [S luti.-Ind. Insers.. \’ol. 1 , p. 15!, itarhlearahiiaktab and Iiva>-abiiaktab pbil. 
p. iS) ot Rajasiraha show that he was a devotee of the god Siva. It is thereiore not impossible that he is one of 
the sixly-thrce canonized Saiva saints. 'I'hc name R.i]asimha would corn^ct him with the sain’ Kajaro'iuga- 
Nayanar. while the surnaines .li'.'friiws/, (//.;(/. p. 14) and Sri-Ekasiind ira'. \ibid. p. 17) would tempt one to 
dentity him with the saint .Viiadigal Khwlavarkon. Both of these saints were Palkiva kings. 
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Rajasimha built the central shrine of the Kailasanatha temple' at Conjceveram-, 
while the shrine close to it in the same temple owes its existence to Mahendravarman 
III.,' son of Rajasiiiiha. Paramesvaravarman 11. , another son of Rajasimha, 
seems to have constructed the \’aikuiitha-Perumal temple at Conjeeveram, which 
is called Parame.^vara-Visnugrham' in one of its inscriptions and Parameccura-\’inna- 
garam® in one of the hymns of the \'ai>nava saint Tirumahgai- Alvar. It is not likely 
that Paramesvaravarman I. built this temple, because no records of his reign have been 
found in it, while the death of Paramesvaravarman II. is referred to in the ancient 
records engraved on a wall of the verandah running round the central shrine.® The 
events which took place after his death are depicted bv sculptures cut on the walls of 
the same verandah,^ The Kasakudi copper-plates hint that there was some dispute about 
the succession after the death of Paramesvaravarman II.® Nandivarman, also called 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla, a collateral cousin of Paramesvaravarman, is said to have 
been chosen by the subjects and to have been ruling the kingdom of the latter.® At any 
rate, there is not much doubt that internal dissensions had set in in the Pallava family.'® 

- Dr. Hultzsch calls the Si\a temple on the rock in the middle ol the bund of the large tank at Panarralai 
in the t'illupr.ram taliika of the South Arcot District a cave temple {Soiith-Ind. Inscrs.. Vol. I, p. 24). The 
description of it in the Gazetteer of the South Arcot District, \ ol. I, p. 3S5, docs not warrant its being called a 
'cave temple,’ and Mr. Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 204, desciibes it as ” an old bn a temple on 
a small hill.” The last verse of Rajasimha’s inscription in the Kailasanatha temple [Rajasuhhu RauajayaA 
etc.) is engraved on the Pananialai hillock. 

’ A miracle is reported ti have been wrought during the reign of R.ljasi hha. He is said to have heard a 
“ heavenly voice without bod \ ” (ambaragatd vdni sari ram vindK Perhaps this was the cause of his building 
the Rajasiiiihe.tvara temple at Kancipuram, though no statement to that effect is mafe. In giving an account of 
the life of the Saiva saint PutaDr .N’ayanar, the Tamil Periyapuranam mentions the build'ng of a Siva temple at 
Kancipuram bv a Kadava (f.c. Pallava) king. The god Siva is said to have appea'-ed to the latter in a dream 
and informed him that he should alter the date of consecration of the temple constructed b,- him. This was 
necessary as the god had to bo present at an imaginary shrine built by the saint Pu.alar-.N'ayanfir. In the Kaila- 
sanatha temple inscription, the nature of the information conveyed by the ” heavenly voice without body” is not 
given. Consequently, we cannot be sure if it refers to the story mentioned in the Periyapuranam. But it seems to 
me that a pretty long interval must have elapsed between the time when the " heavenly voice ” spoke and the date 
of composition of the inscription engraved on the walls of the central shrine in the Kailasanatha temple. Accord- 
ingly. we shall not bo far wrong if we suppose that the '• hear only voice ” was heard and the c-. ntral shrine was 
built during the reign of Raiasirhha. while the inscription commemorating the event was com nosed during the 
reign of Rajasimha’; son Mahendravarman. This, it seems to me, would leave a sufficient interval for the mysti- 
fication of the event which took place in the reign of Rajasimha and for its transformation into a miracle. 

® South-hid. Inscrs., \'ol. I, P- 23 - R may be that .Mahendravarman 111 . did mt succeed to the throne and 
therefore he is not mentioned either in the Udayendiram grant or in the K.Maku'li plates. 

' South-hid. Inscrs., \’ol. If. p. 344. 

* This is the Tamil form of the name Pararnc.-ivara-Visiiugi ha ; Ep. hid., \'ol. VUI, p. 293. 

' South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. II, p. 344 - 

’ Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-6, Part II, paragraphs 2 and 3. 

" Nandivarman is described as “ descended from a pure mother ” [siiddha-mdtr-anvaz'dval,) and as be’'oncrinw 
to the line of Bhima. It may be that the composer of the Kabakudi plates w onts to convey a hint that Parame-;- 
varav.arman 1 1 , or the Siriihavisnu line to which he belonged w'as not descended from a pure mother. If this 
conjecture is proved by future researches, either ParameWaravarman II. or Siihhavisnu must have been the 
illegitimate sen of his father ; also see p. 220 above and note 7. 

^ South- Ind. Insets . Vol. II, p. 34-I- How insecure his position was in spite of his choice by the subjects is 
shown by the Udvyfndiram grant. Here we are told that the Pallava general Udayacandra " bestowed the whole 
kingdom many times on the Pallava ” {ibid., Vol. 11 , p. 372) by his victories against the enemies of the latter. 

'1 he position which the members of Bhimavarman’s line occupied is not known. In fact there is no mention 
of them O'cept in the Ka 4 aku(li plates. The circumstances that led Nandivarman to rise from the insignificant 
position of his ancestors and to assert his independence are nowhere stated. His father Hiranya is evidently 
identical with the Hiram avarma-Maharaja mentioned more than once in an inscription in the k’aikunlha-Perumal 
temple at Conjeeteram. The Tamil Keyirpurdnam informs us that a Gauda prince named Siihhavarman went on 
Ristirthaydtrd to Cidambaram (then a forest) where he was transformed into Hiranyavarman by bathing in a 
tars. He is said to have covered with gold the Siva temple at the place. Hiranv.avarman is here spoken o^ as a 
Ccl.a k.ng. 
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This conclusion is borne out by the Udayendiram plates of the same king. Here we 
are told that his general Udavacandra killed with his own hand the Pallava king 
Citramaya, who seems to have been allied with the Dramila princes.^ The Calukvas 
of Badami were not slow to take advantage of the weakness of the Pallavas. \'lkram- 
aditya II., grandson of Yinayaditya, having “ resolved to uproot completelv his natural 
enemy, the Pallava, who had robbed of their splendour the previous kings born from 
his race, reached with great speed the Tundaka-visaya (Tondai-mandalam), attacked 
at the head of a battle and put to flight the Pallava called Xandiputavarman, wv.o had 
come to meet hlm”.^ The citv of Kahci was captured bv the enemv. The proce- 
dure adopted bv Vikramaditva after the capture of the Pallava capital shows that the 
frequent wars waged in India bv ancient kings against one another did not much ;iffect 
either the country or the peaceful inhabitants. In fact, the atrocities of later Indian 
warfare were unknown in earlv times. It is said of X’ikramaditva that, though he took 
Kahci, he did not destrov it and that, having made the twice-born, the distressed and 
the helpless rejoice bv continual gifts, he acquired great merit by granting heaps of 
gold to the Rajasirtihesvara i^the modern Kailasanatha) and other temples. Manu lavs 
down the laws of war thus" : — 

ST 5T iT STiSf' 5T I 

STT^STfTr^f n TTJTT^TrWll vii, 20i. 

“ (Let no man engaged in combat smite j one who sleeps ; nor one who is without 
the coat of mail ; nor one who is naked ; nor one who is disarmed ; nor one who is a 
spectator but not a combatant ; nor one who is encountering another.’’ 


f^carr ^ ^ifwaFTST 1 

lT?^THTfT^rrra ^ 11 vii, 201. 

Having conquered (a country), let (him) respect the deities (adored in it) and 
the virtuous Brahinanas ; let (him) also grant immunities (to the people) and publicly 
proclaim safety (to all).” 

IMegasthenes, who came to India in the 4th century before Christ, remarks as 
follows about the Hindu laws of ward ‘‘For, whereas among other nations, it is 
usual in the contests of war to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce it to an uncultivated 

' Sjutli-Ind. Inscrs . ^■ol. H, p. 372. \Vc arc told that Pall.avaiii.alla uas bedeged i-i Nandipura by ihe 
Hramila prince?. It ha? therefore to be concluded that the Dramila prince? took up the cause of Citramaya. who 
was prob.ablv the sou cf Parame.Svaravarman II. cr some cue else who had a right to the Pallava throne. Among 
the Dramila princes allied with prince Citramaya, the Pamlyas must have been prominent, as they claim to have 
defeated the Pallavas at ;?ankaramangai, which i? Sanskritised in the Udayendiram grant .a? Saiiikaragrama 
< Annual Report on Epigraphy for uioy-cS. Part 11 , paragr.aph 28 ', 

- South-Ind. Insers.. ^’ol. I. p- 146. The expedition against Kaucipuram was probably undertaken by 
X'ikramaditya IT soon after his coronation in A. D. 733-34 [Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. 1 . P.art II. p. 374:. 
The historical portion of the Ktndur plates of Kirtivarman II. edited by Professor K. B. Pathak (£>. InJ.. 
Vol IX pp. 200 to 206; is almost identical with that of the ^'akkale^i inscription [ibid., \o\. \' , pp. 2CO 
to 203). 

’ yoastamba says : The Aryns forbid the slaughter of those who have laid down their arm.?, nf those wh > 
Ibeg for'ircrcy) with fixing hair or joined hands, and of fugitives ” fll. 5. 10. il), Baudhayana declares ; “■ Let 

hill- not po-ht with those who are in fear, intoxicated, ins.ane or out of their minds, nor w ith those who have loit 
their r.rmour, nor with women, infants, aged men ana Rrahmanas ” H . le, iS, 1 D 
■“ Mr. U. C. Diitl’s Civilization in Anc'enf Iniia, y'ol. I. p. 22O. 
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waste, among the Indians, on the contrary, by whom husbandmen are regarded as a 
class that is sacred and inviolable, the tillers of the soil, even when battle is raging in 
their neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any sense of danger ; for the combatants on 
either side, in waging the conflict, make carnage of each other, but allow those engaged 
in husbandry to remain quite unmolested. Besides thev neither ravage an enemy’s land 
with fire, nor cut down its trees.’'’ These principles inculcated bv hlanu and observed 
in ancient times were evidently not forgotten in the Sth century A.D. 

Returning to the capture of Kahcl by the Calukva Vikramaditva II., we find that 
the event is corroborated by an inscription of the king found on a pillar in the temple 
of Kailasanatha.^ This defeat of the Pallavas by the Calukyas seems to have dealt 
the death-blow to the sovereigntv of the former.' Thus the historv of the Pallavas 
emphasises the oft-repeated lesson of Indian history that, when internal dissensions 
set in in a dynasty, its decline and disappearance is onlv a question of time. Powerful 
kings could by their personal prowess onlv put off the downfall to a more distant date. 
Pallava ascendancv came to an end about the middle of the Sth century and, curiouslv 
enough, their rivals, the Calukvas of Badami, also ceased to be the reigning power 
about the same tlme.^ 

Before tracing the later history of the Pallavas, it is necessarv to refer brleflv to 
the monuments of Pallava rule. A few Pallava temples have been already mentioned. 
Architecture in stone began in the Tamil country with the cutting out of caves in the 
living rock. Eight of these caves have been discovered so far, vis. (i) the two 
rock-cut caves at Trichinopoly,‘ (2) the cave at \’allam near Chingleput,“ (3) the cave 
at Slyamahgalam® in the \\’andiwash taluka of the North Arcot District, (4) the cave 
at Mahendravadl near Sholinghur,' (5) the cave at Dalavanur in the South Arcot 
District,’ (6) the cave at Mandagappattu in the same district'’ and (7) the unfinished 


■ Lp. hid., Vol. Ill, p. 353 f. 

- NandivaiMian Pallavarralla Iiiniself reigned not less than 50 years (Ep, /«</., Vol. IV, p. 137) and the 
Pallavas appear to have continued in some form Or other until they were conquered by the Cola Uing Adit) a I. 
{ibid, \'ol. IX. p, SS). 

^Ep. Ind,, \’oI. V, p. 157. 

' There are two caves at Trichinopoly, As stated in two of its Inscriptions, the upper one was excavated 
during the reign of the Pallava king Gunabhara Satrumalla, i.e. Mahendravarman I. {South- Ind. Inscrs., 
Vol. I. pp. 2S-30'. The lower one bears no inscriptions, but in all probability it was also cut out by the 
Pallavas. 

’The inscription in this cave informs us that it was cut out by a serv.ant of Pagappiiltigu Lalitankura 
Satrumalla Gunabhara Mahf ndrapp'iUara'ar, i.e. of Mahendravarman 1 .; Sontii-hnl. /users, \’ol. II, 
P- 34 I- 

" This was excavated by king LaHtankura, i.e. Mahendravarman I. and was called Avanibhajana-Palla- 
veavara ; Ep. Ind.. \ o\. \ I. p. 320. I recently inspected the cave and the t« o inscriptions found in it. The two 
outer pillars of the cave on which they arc engraved also bear at the top a well-executed lion (one on each of the 
two pillars) with the tail folded o\cr its back. The tail resembles that of the lion figured in No. 54, Plate II. of 
Sir W alter Elliot’s Cenus £)/ bVnb'/r/n /uin?, which has been attributed to the Pallavas. It has, therefore, to be 
ccmcluded that the lion was the Pallava crest at some period or other of their history. 

This is dedicated to the god \ isnu and was called Mahendra- Visnugrha. It was caused to be made by 
king Gui.abnara on (the bank of) ihe Mahendratataka (tank) in the great (city of) Mahendrapura.” {Ep. Ind.. 
Vol. IV, p. 153). 

5 King Naitndra (or Narendrapputtaraiyan I who bore the surname Satrumalla cut out this cave, which 
was called Satrumaile.-,varala\ a, i.e.. the shrine called Satrumalle.Wara ; .Inuiial Report on Epigraphy for 

1904-5, Part II, para. 3. V P > 

^ ‘ This cave was dedicated to the gods Brahma. E-vara and VImui. The inscription which it bears 

is much damaged. Consequently, the name of the king who excavated it cannot be made out : see the paragraph 
quoted in the preceding note. 
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caves at Pancapandavamalai near Arcot in the North Arcot Districtd The first five 
(excluding the lower cave at Trichinopoly) came into existence duing the reign of 
Mahendravarman I. as testified to bv the inscriptions contained in them.'^ Of these 
five, the oiie at Mahendravadi is dedicated to Visnu and the other four to Siva. They 
must have come into existence during the first half of the seventh century A.D., as their 
exca^'ator Mahendravarman I. flourished during that period.’’ Of the remaining three, 
the Maudagappattu cave might also have come into existence during the same period. 
The Pancapandavamalai cave is perhaps the last of them all,^ 

About the rat has iA. the Seven Pagodas, Mr. Fergusson says “ On the whole 
it seems more probable that their date is somewhat earlier than 700, but their execu- 
tion may have been spread over half a century or even more, so that absolute 
precision is impossible in the present state of the e\'idence. Still until some fixed 
date or some new information is afforded, 650 to 700 may, probably, be safely relied 
upon as very nearly that at which the granite rocks at Mahavallipur were carved into 
the wondrous forms which still excite our admiration there." This, then, is the 
approximate date of the construction of the rathas derivable from a study of the 
sculptures and the architecture. Let us see if epigraphical research helps us towards 
a closer approximation. The popular name of the Seven Pagodas is .Mm-alavarain'’’ 
which is believed to connect the town with the demon IMahabali overpowered by the 
crod \'isnu in his vamana-avatara or dwarf-incarnation, hlr. Rice is of opinion that 
the villaLje o^ves its existence to the Banas mentioned above as descendants of the 
demon Mahabali (or Mahabnli-cakravartin)." But, in ancient Cola inscriptions 
found at the Seven Pagodas, the name of the place is Mamallapuram 
which is evidently a corruption of Mahamallapuram,' meaning ‘ the city or town 


' The numolithie tvue at Faucap jnJavamalai consists seven cells with si\ pairs of pillars A short distance 
above the culF is a rock-ciit jama imape. On another portion of ihc same rock is an mvcripti m of the Pall.iva 
kin^r Nandippruara^ar. dated in the sotli year of his reign. It records the cutting-out of tlic image of a jaina 
goddess with that of a preceptor of the same creed, fn all piobability the monolithic cave is also ot Jaina origin ; 
sec F.p. Ir.J., \’ol. l^’, p. ijb c 

- -\l Faliavuram near Madras a monolithic cave no.v occupied by the Muhamm.idan--. The inscriptions in 
Fallava-Grantha characters found in tlii- cave were brought to my notice bv .Mr. K. Subr.tmania .tivar. B.A., 
of' the Madras Archteological Survev , They con-ist „f some of which are smiilnr to those engraved in 

the Trichinopoly upper cave ( 1,112ml ' for UioUg. p. 271). The ralldvar.im lavcmay also have been excavated 
dunno the leign ot ,M ahrndravarm.an I. On the hill at Tirakk.alukkunvatn in the ChinglepuL Distriet is a Cuck- 
cut cave belonging to the T.dlava period. 

See page 223 above. 

‘ 1 here arc a numbLr of other monolithic monuments which may be assiuucd w ith considerable certaintv to 
the Pallavas. The Dharinaraja-iatha. the Ganfsa temple the Dh.armar.l a-iiia:idapa and the Ramaniija-ir.amlapa 
at the Seven Fagodm, and the Atiranacandr-svaiM temple at Sl!nv.a"guppam be.ir inscriptions which prove boymd 
doubt that thev were all excavated by Pillava king,r. iW-sidto ihcs.e. there is a piettv laroe number ot caves at 
the Seven f’agodas w hich bear no .nscriptions. These mav also be assigned to the Pallava period. At 
Mbmandnr in 'the Arcot t.dluka of the .Vorlh Arcot District are four rock-c it caves. One of tnein boars 
an inscription in Falku a-twanth.a characters vvhicti is very b.tdly damaged. 1 he irrigation talk which is imt 
far frem these c.avcs i.s called Citrnmr-ga-tal.'iUa in two Cbla inscriptions lound in one of the caves. Perhaps both 
the caves and the tank owe their existence to a Pallava king named Citramf-gha (Director-General s A 
for tc,og-4. p. :c6‘. At '1 irruvellarai near Trichinopoly are two monolithic caves, (^ne within the enclosure of the 
Vi-nu temple and the other in the Siva temple R:port on Kpigraphy for i._)05-G. Part II, paragraph 4). 

.Vt Araaanijanalirir 1 car Tirukoilfir in the South Arcot Di-triel is ;m iimnished rock-cut cave [Gu^ctU-cr ,>/ fhc 
South .-Tr. i ! niitriA. \'ol. t, p. 371). It may, for the present, be supposed that all these caves came into existence 
during the period of the Pa.lavas. 

■Tm-cs TcDip'os of Lidia, p. no f. " Carr's Sev:n PagoRs, p. 66. _ ■ See his .IA'sjiy, Vii). I, p. 301, 

^ South-/iid. lu.u-rs.. \'ul. I. p. 114, The ^■aisnava saint Tirumahgai sXlvar calls the p'ace Kailaniiialli, i.e 
Mallai in the sea.’’ Mallai w.as ev identlv the popular form of Mallapurain or .Mahasnallapuram. 
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of Alahamalla.’ I have already mentioned the fact that Aiahamalla occurs as a 
surname of the Pallava king Xarasimhavarman I. in a mutilated record at Badami 
in the Bombay Presidency.’ It is thus not unlikely that Alahamallapuram or 
Mavalavaram was founded by the Pallava king Narasinihavarman, the contemporarv 
and opponent of the Calukya Pulikesin II., whose accession took place about .A. D. 
609. Professor Hultzsch is of opinion that the earliest inscriptions on the rathas are 
birndas of a king named Narasimha.- It may, therefore, be concluded that the 
village was originally called Mahamallapuram or xMamallapuram, after the Pallava king 
Narasirnhavarman I., and that the earliest of the rathas waxit cut out bv him. The re- 
maining rathas must also have come into existence during the period of Pallava supre- 
macy, but, perhaps at a somewhat later date.'^ Other monuments of Pallava rule' arc tin* 
large tank at Alahendravadi built by the Pallava king Mahendravarman 1.' and the 
reservoir at Tenneri in the Conjeeveram taluka.® The original name of the latter was 
Tiraiyaiierd which is mentioned in the Kasakudi plates. Other tanks must also have 
existed at the time.® But these two are the only ones which can be identified with 
certaintv. 

The Pallavas appear to have been Saivas at first® and accordingly adopted the- 
bull for their crest’® and the club {khatvdhga) for their banner. Some of the kino-s 


* See page 228 above. 

- South-Ind. Inscrs.. Vol. I. p. 1. 

3 The Ganeja temple and the Dharmaraja-manappa are called dtyantdkdnia-I\ill,iv,'<-jafa-!rrha The 
i-arne is engraved on the outside ol the third storey of the Dharmai.tja-ratha. Perhaps the last was - i 

AtyantaUama. w ho might have constructed the remaining rathas as well as the GanPta temple and the I'l 
mandapa. The Saluvai'iguppam cave was excavated by Atiraiiacanda-Pallava and was accordin<dv”r'' n''^l 
Afiranacaiida Pallav,-.<vara-gilui. The ideir.ity of Auantakama and Atiranacanda with any of the kin ’ k '”' 
from the copper-plate grants remains to be established by future researches. The C^la inscriptions in'Th^ sT"'" 
Temple at the Seven Pagodas mentien thr-e shrines at M ^m.-dlapuram. tv's , Ksatriyasimha-Pal'lava V • 
Rajasiihha-Pallava-Bvara and Pallikcndaruliya-d-var, which were situated in the temple' called' lal 
the ShoreTemple. Dr. Hult/sch thinks the two latter denote respectively the KaiI.Ranatha (called 
Palla\e-lvara in ancient times) temple at K.u'icipur.am and the biirahganayaka temple at PaUikoi da 
cipuram. It seems to me very unlikely that the two latter had anything to do with the .Shore Tern I 
Pagodas. Ksatriya-imha-Pallava-lWara was in all probability the ancient name of the principal 'shr:' ° 
-ShoreTemple. Rajasiihha-Pallava-Bvara might be the name of the smaller shrine in the same 
Fallikondaruli)'a-clevar probably denotes the shrine connected with the larger temple where a larne"^ 
statue of the god \'isnu is lying. If my conjecture is correct, it may be concluded that the Pallava kim^ 
built the smaller of the two shrines which go by the name of the Shore 'Temple. It is just possible that 
Jiraha was another name of the same king. In this case, the whole of the Shore 'Temple must have b 


the Pallava king Rajasiihha. w bo constructed the Kailusanath.o temple at K.lficipuram. 


^cen built by 


it IS not unlikely that the shnne of K nil.i-an.iti a at 'Tiruppatlur in the iMusiri taluka of the 'Tr'E' 
District was built during the Pallava period ; see the Anm/a’ IXef'ort on Epigraphy for iqos-S Pait II " ' 

It might have 


Sec page 232 above. 'The town of Maht ndravadi was called Mahendrapura in ancient times P- 


been founded by the Pallava king Mahi ndravarman I. or renamed b\ him. 

” As pointed out in the earlier portion of this article (see page 230 above, note 4 ), this tank was apparentl 
constructed by the Pallava king Tinivaii, whose identify w'th any of the kings know n from the copper '^Ta 
gr.ants and stone iiiicriplions has to be disclosed by future researches. " ® 

Sr-iitli-hid. Inscrs.. \'oL II, p. 3-I.5. 

The tank called Paramc^vara-tataka at Kfiram in the Chingleput District was evidently constructed h 
Pallava king Paramr-varavarman I. The reservoir at Mamandur in the Arcot taluka of the North -\rcot Di,ftrict 
probably came into existence during the period of Pallava supremacy. 'The K.lverip.lk and Uttaramallflr tanks 
were probably later ; see the Dircctor-GencraTs .-Imranf for 1903-4, pp. £03 to 206. 

® '1 his may be presumed Irom names like ''ivaskandavarman and Skardavarman borne by s.-.me of t“ 
earlier kin gs. One of the later kings was so staunch a daiva that he declares ho got rid of all his sins *' 
following ttie ^aiva creed ; sec page 229 above, and note ii. 

“ see also p. 226 above, note 6 


by 
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who issued the Sanskrt charters were probably adherents of the \'aisnava faith as 
I have already remarked^ Jainism seems to have flourished along with these two 
creeds and, if the Tamil Periy a pin'd navi is to be believed, was in the ascendant 
about the beginning of the seventh century A.D. There was a big monasterv at a 
place called Patalipuram (in the South Arcot District).- At Mayilappilr in Madras there 
were Jainas at the time when Tirunanasambandar visited the place.'* The Pandva 
king Xedumaran was originally a Jaina but was converted to the Salva creed bv 
Tiruhanasambandar.^ According to the Periyapurdnain, the saint Tirunavukkarasar 
(also called Appar), an elder contemporary of Tirufianasambandar, was first persecuted 
and subsequently patronised by a Pallava king'' who is said to have demolished the 
Jaina monastery at Pataliputtiram and built a temple of Siva called Gunadaraviccaram.'’’ 
As the vounger Tirunanasambandar appears to have been a contemporarv of the Pallava 
king Narasinihavarman I., the elder .\ppar may be taken to have spent most of his life 
in the reign of Nara^itiihavarman’s father Mahendravarman I., one of whose surnames 
was Gunabhara according to the Trichinopoly cave Sanskrt inscriptions,' If all this be 
true, the Pallava king iMaheudravarman f, must have excavated a number of rock-cut 
caves and dedicated most of them to the god Siva with the proverbial zeal of the new 

' N.'imfs like N'isiiug'-p.!, Kumaravi'nii. .'ind Siiiihavi'ini v.'.armnt ‘sucb .t prcsamption 

- This name occurs in the ivodern prose version of the Tamil Per: yi’p.trn nani. uhile the oriuinnl poetical 
\er?ion of ''I'kkiUr h.as the form Ihiialiputtirani, The late Professor Sundaram Phi li identified it with 
Tirtipp.-idirippiiliyrir. the modern Tirapp,-|puliynr near Cudd.'iloro in the South .Arcot District [huL Ant.,\o\ 
p. I2I. n te Vd. This iJentilication seem- unlikely.^ becaa-c 'I'irupp.-idirippulivur i- an ancient place mentioned 
in the T.-miil Il'v.lrn'ii ns a place s, acred to the pod Siva. Paialiputtiram. on the other Icand. was the seat of Jaina 
learnine and appears to have been a city not far from 'I'irnvadi in the .South .Arcot District. The ruler of 
Tiruvndi seems to have been a Pall.iva teudatory with the title K.ldava. 

= /.■/■. Iih!.. \'ol. \'!II. p. 290. note 7. 

< He is called Mnra--ir-.\’c,hunifan. /.r.. - N’eduin,-|raii of endiirinp fame.'’ He is said to bate fought a 
battle at -Ntlvt'li and might, thcreloro, be identical with the P."md\a king M."iravarm3n .Arikesarin, who claims 
to have defeated the army of A'llvfli at .Nclveli lAhinial R-yvfon Epigraphy for 1007-oS, Part 11, para- 
graph 2S'. 

= Compare with this the following verse of the 'I'richinopoly Cave inscription ; — 

jtqtMVJUTfftr TtTfsgiivr Trsm 1 

“ While the king called Gunabhara is a worshipper of the /.A/gu, let the knowledge, which has turned back from 
hostile (t'l/m’,. lit) conduct, bespread for a long time in the world by this litiga'." Thj •' hostile conduct " seems 
to refer to the king who seems to have become a worshipper of ^lva shortlv before the inscription was engraved 
In fact, it is nr.t unlikely that Gunabhara had origiinlly been a Jaina and persecuted the Saivas. In this case, 
the identitv of Gunabhara widi the Pallava king who first persecuted and then patronized the Saiv-i saint 
Tirun.-uukkara-ar becomes verv prob.able. This identification is co.nfirmed by the fact that l irufianasambandar. 
whose Iriend tsiruttoiu.la was apparently a gcner.al ot the Pallava king Narasimhavarman 1 ., was a >cunger 
contemporary of Tirun."ivukkara,-ar. It is worthy ot note here that the sister's husband of Tirui avukkara'ar — 
named Kalippagaiy.-ir— lost his life in fighting for his sovereign against “ the king cf the .\orth.” 

* The Pd ivapm 'tnam here seems to use the word Kadava as a synonym of Pallava. In thecase of .Aiyadiga! 
Kadvarkrui. who was admittedly a K.-idava, he is said to have been born in the Pallava family and is called a 
F^allava. The forms K.“idu\atti, K.ldvatli and K.ldupatti also oecur in epigraphical records {Kp. Ind.. 
Vol. \TI. p. -'Si- How they arc connected with the word Kadava on the one hand and Pallava on the other 
are questions which .await solution by future researches. In the time of Vikrama-Cula there was a chief of Gingee 
in the South Arcot District wiio called himself a Kadava {Ind. Ant ., Vol. XXII, p 14^). Knpperuujihgadeva, 
who subverted the Crda sovereignty during the reign of R.-ijaraja III. (.A.D. 1216 to 124S), was a Kadava and 

called himself a Pallava (£■/’. ///cf., \'ol. VH, pp. 164 and \G-j). The name Gunadaraviccaram was evidently 
called after the Pallava king Gnnadara, which is svnonymons with Gunabhara, a surname of Mahendravarman I. 
■Accordinwlv, Tirunavukk.ara-ar must have been a contemporary of the Pallava king Mahendravarman I. This 
conclusion is also warranted by other considerations; see note 5 above. 

' South-Ind. lasers., A'ol. I. p. .igf. 
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convert. F^uddhism had also its own votaries, for the Chinese pili^riin Fliuen Tsiani^ 
who visited KancI about A.D. 640, speaks thus of the religions of ifravida, i.e. the 
Pallava countrv : "There are some hundred of saiighdyanias and 10,000 priests. 
The,- all studv the teaching of the Sthavira School belonging to the Great \'ehi('K‘. 
There are some eightv Deva temples and manv heretics milled Xirgranthas " " 

As regards literature, it mav be supposed that the hvmns of Tirtinavukkaraiar 
and Tirunanasambandar and the compositions of the earlv \’ai,snava Alvars were 
known also the Tamil classics, such as the I'attuppdifii, Fnranruifirti, Maiu'))idgahn. 
and ^ilappadigdrain. The Tamil Kural of Tiru\'al!uvar must lun e been a work ( if recog- 
nised merit at the time* Kaficipura was probably the seat of Sanskrt learning,' though 
the Brahmanas living in various parts of the Tamil countrv must also have zealouslv 
cultivated it. Thev must have been C|uitc familiar with the poems of Ki'didfisa,’ and 
Bharavi. Some of them at least must have gone through Kumfirila's works.'’ We mav 
even suppose that the works of Warahamihira were oftener consulted than thev are 
now.’ As regards the epics, it is interesting to note that provision is made in the 
Kuram copper-plate grant of ParamEsvaravarman I, for the recitation (if the 
Bharat a in a mandapa at the village of Kiiram near Conjeeveram." It is not likelv 
that a Tamil translation of the epic existed alreadv at the time. It mav, therefore, 
be supposed that the Sanskrt original had to be read out and explained® The rafhas 
and sculptures at the Seven Pagodas imply an intimate knowledge of Puranic lore.'® 
The great apostle of Advaita philosophy was, apparently, not yet born.” As regards 

' Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Westent WoriJ, \'ol. If. p. 22.) 

- The saints Pr-yfilv.lr. Pn<Jatt.'i]v.'ir. Poyg.Tiy.VUar and Tirmnaliiaiv tijvjr are the earliest of the Vai-nava 
.Alxars. In an inscription of the t\\(.lfth century. PudaUaJvur and Poygai\alvur are said to h,nvo composed In-mns 
in praise of the Ariiidla-Peruni.ll temple at [Jttle Conjeeveram ; South-InJ. luscrs.. \'ol. Ill, p. 186 

couplet of the Kurol is quoted in the .Uirnioirgalu:, XXII. II. so-di. The events described in the latter 
must have taken place a pretty long time af:cr the death of thfe Ci'la kin.g Rarik.Us, w horn I have coniecturallv 
as'igned to the sixth century .A.D. 

* It had a ghntiko. which, according to the late Prof. Kicihorn {Ep. Ind., \'ol. \T] I. p. 261. \va^ an “ c-tablish- 
ment (probably founded in most ca^cs by a king' for holy and learned men ” 1 he bt at Kafici is mentioned 
already in the T.IIagunda inscription of Kukusthavarman (;7uV.. p. .tq.' verse in i. It R aRo referred to n the 
Kailfisanuth.a temple cpi.oraph of \'!kramadit_' a \\. Ubid., A'ol. III. p. and in the ca^lic.^t of the \'aikuiitha* 
Perumal temple inscriptions .Annua' Report on Epigraphy for 1905-6, Part II. paragraph 2). 

’ The poet Ravikirti. who composed the .Ailiole inscription ot A.D. 654-35. is said to have '‘attained to the 
fame of Kalidasa and of Pdiaravi ” by his poetic skill : £/>. hid.. \'ol. VI. p. 12. Conscquentlv, the,c two poet.s 
could not have been altogether unknown in .Southern India. 

" Kumhrila flourished probably in the first half of the eighth century .A.D. 

" This astronomer takes 506 .A D. a? the epoch tear of his calculations in the Pafioasiddhantiki. 

Soiith-Ind. Inscrs.. Vol. I. p. 155. One of the shares into which the village was divided was set apart for 
"reciting the Bh.lrata ” in a inandapa ol the village. In the village of Kuram there w ere loS families that 
s tidied the four '-.'edas. 

’ The earliest Tamil traiislatiein of the epic was m.-’de by Fcrundevan.lr, who probably flourished in the Sth 
(.entury .A.D ; Annual Report on Epigraphy for 189S-09. paragraph 16. .A Tamil translation ot the epic is 
referred to in the larger .Siniianinnnr plates as hating been made during the period of some ti'inamed ancient 
Paiidyn kings; .Annual Report on Epigraphy for io< 6-7, Part II. p.arngraph 17. But the date when these Pandva 
kings reigned is not known. 

Arjuna s penance. Kisna’s lifting the G'A-ardhana hill, the goddess Durga fighting from the back of a lion 
against the demon Mahis.lsura. the Varahr-avatura of the god Visnii and the Trivikrama-avatarn of the sam.e 
god are a few of the scenes depicted in the sculptures. 

“ baiiikara seems to b.ave flourished towards the end of the Sth and beginning of the Qth centurv A.D. 
Sai VajiiStman. the disciple of Sure.svara, W'ho was a pupil of the great Advaita teacher, informs us that he wrote 
Ills SantkfepiKoriraka when .Aditya of the race of Manu was ruling. ‘‘.Aditva of the race of Manu” may be the 
C, obi king Aditya I. as the Colas claim Alanu .is one of their ancestors. In this case, Sarvajfiatman must have 
flourished dining the last qua’ ter of the ninth century .A.D. This would vield the first h.slf of the oth century 
A.D. for Saihkara, 
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the other Dravidian languages, their existing literatures do not extend into the period 
of Pallava supremacy,' About the country of Uravida and its people, rve have the 
evidence of a contemporary. This is what the Chinese pilgrim Hiucn Tsiang has to 
say: “The soil is fertile and regularly cultivated, and produces abundance of grain. 
There are also many flowers and fruits. It produces precious gems and other articles. 
The climate is hot, the character of the people courageous. Thev are deeplv attached 
to the principles of honestv and truth, and highlv esteem learning : in respect of their 
language and written characters, thev differ but little from thost; of Mid-India.” - 
A brief survev of the other southern kingdoms and their historv during the 
period of Pallava supremaev mav not be altogether out of place here. The Cera, 
Cola, and Panclva kingdoms of the south are mentioned alreadv in the edicts of the 
Maurva emperor A.Mlka.' Of their subsequent historv, almost nothing is known from 
epigraphical records, until we get to the period of Pallava rule,^ when all the three 
figure among the tribes conquered bv the Pa'lavas as well as bv their opponents, 
the Calukyas of Badami.^ There was a small Cola principality to the north of 
Dravlda somewhere in the Cuddapah and Kurnool districts." The Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions in the Trichinopolv cave show that the Colas of the south must have been 
powerful and that thev were treated with respect by the Pallava king Gunabhara 
alias i\Iahendra^■arman I., who must have reigned during the first half of the 
7th centurv.' Thcuigh the extent ol Cola territory at this time is not known, 
there is reason to suppose that it must have been very small. The capital vas 
apparentlv I’raivur near Trichinopolv.^ From the Tamil Pcriyapnraaam we know 
it was a Cuka princess that married the Pandya king Xedumaran already mentioned 
as having been converted to the Saiva faith by Tirunanasambandar. The Pandvas 
appear to have been independent, and had, perhaps, to fight often against tlie intruding 
Pallavas.'' After drit'ing the Pallavas to “ vanish behind the walls of Kancipura, ” the 
Calukya PulikGiin II. crossed the river Kaverl to invade the CoLi country. 

“There’', we are told, "he caused great prosperity to the CoLas, Keralas and 
Pandv.Ts, he being the hot-rayed sun to the hoar-frost, the army of the Pallavas.”'" 

‘ Extant Tl'Iiwu litcrftui-c d' ’cs not take us bc-yand N.'tnn.ny.nbl'.aita, uho translated the MahVohirata into 

Telugu during the reian of the I'.astcrn Calukya Idiig Rdjaraja 1 . (A D. ioj 2-63'. In his . 1 /v.v, o V(.I. I. p. .pjO. 
VIr Rice savs • " rhe 1 Idcst work of which nianu-cripts have .actually been obtained is the Kavu-ija ndrgj. of 
Nrpatunga. which w.as composed in the nth cenliirx.” As regards Malay.liam. it is w ell know n th.il it is a 
comparatively late dialect of tamil. 

- WcTA'pBuihi'.isi Records of the WcBcyn Hhn-W, Vol. 1 1 . p. 228f. "iit". /«,/.. Vol. II, pp. 4(0 and 47 

< The Andhras must have been pr.actically neighbours of the Colas. Consequently, the absence of 
an\ reference to the southern kingdoms in Andhra inscriptions is inexplicable. The Andhra king GaiU.amiputra 
S.ltakarni claims to h.-ive been the lord of the S.ahya. M.al.ae.'i and .M.ahendra mo.intains ; Ep. Ind..Vo\. VIII,, 
p. 61. M.al.aya must have been situated in Kerali. Perhaps the Andhras were too' busy with the Sakas, 
Yavanas. and Pa'havas and h.rd no dealings wh.atover with the Crdas. P.ln lyas or Cer.as. 

Kirtivarman I., who came to the throne in .V.D, 516 or 577, claims to have conquered the kings ' f 
Kerala. Pandya, Dr.ami'.a and Crhiva ; /ton. hay Gaeetfeey, \ ol. I. Part II, p. 345 - 

" Annual Repoyt on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part II, p.aragraplis 5 and 6. 

' The river K.Ivmi is here spoken of as the beloved of the Pallava (king),” and the g.-cat power 
of the Cr-las” is also mentioned ; h'oiith-Ir.d. In.-oys.. Vcl. 1 , pp. 29 and ',0. Perhaps the CCilas were at the time 
friendly to the P.allavas 

^ The original capital of the Colas was L'rniyiir. K-lvirippumbaUinam, which was for sonic time their 
chief town, became submerged in the sc.a. The town of Tanjore had not yet become the capital. 

“ It was apparently a period nt P.-uaUa expansion. Pandva history, so far as it has been made out, 
shows th.at they were powerful {Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1007-08. P.art IT paragrnnh 28b The fact that 
the Panilyas opposed Nandivarnian Pallavamalla .and perhaps even sided witii his adversaric-- also shows 
they were powerful. The Cr-las seem to have occupied a subordinate position. 

*" Ep. Ind., 'Po\. VI, p. II. 
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This statement implies that he helped the former against the latter. Perhaps, the 
three were allied together against the Pallavas. Though almost nothing is known 
of the history of the Ceras during this period, it is not unlikely that they combined 
with the Colas and Pandvas frequently against the aggressive Pallaya, as they seem 
to have done durino; the reign of Pulike.sin II. 

About the beginning of the 7th century, the Telugu and Kanarcse districts of 
the Madras Presidency, which once belonged to the Pallayas, were annexed, respectively 
by the Eastern Calukyas of Vehgl and the Western Caluk\as of Badami.^ In spite of 
the repeated boasts of the Pallayas to haye conquered the Cojas and Pancjyas, no 
inscriptions of the former haye been found further south than Trichinopoly. It has, 
therefore, to be concluded that the Pallaya dominions in the yth and Sth centuries 
comprised only the Tondai-mandalam including the modern districts of Chingleput 
North and South Arcot and the southern portion of Nellore.' 

At what exact date the Pallaya soyereignty came to an end, it is not at present 
possible to say. But Nandi^-arman Pallayamalla, mentioned aboye as haying been 
defeated by the Western Calukya \'il<ramaditya II., is belieyed to be the last king of 
the family, and he seems to haye reigned for not less than 50 years.'* This may take 
us to the third quarter of the Sth century. 

The later history of the Pallayas has now to be noticed. One branch of the 
family claiming some connection with the Gahgas of Mysore occupied a considerable- 
part of Tondai-nadu until the close of the 9th century.'* These haye been called 
Gahga-Pallayas in order to distinguish them from the other Pallayas.'’ The former 
also claimed descent from the Mahahharata hero AA'atthaman and belonged to the 
Bharadyaja gotra^ Fiye kings of the family are known, viz.. \uiaya-Dantiyikrama- 
yarman, \'ijaya'NandIylkrama\'arman, \’ljaya-Nrpatuhgaylkramayarman, \’ijya' 
Kampayikramayarman, and \'ijaya-Aparaiitayikramayarman.^ Other kings, who, to 

' After the eastern campaign of Puiike.an If , the Kingdom of X'eugi was established by his younger 
brother, Kiib,'a*^’is‘'>''‘fttfdhani. 'I'liat the Ceded districts Ind been annexed by the Calukyas of Badumi is 
tendered probable by their copper-plates found in them, see page 229 .nbove. 

- See page 222 above, note 2. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsi'-mg calls this tract of country Ta-lo-pi-ch’a or 
Dravida — not 'I'ondai-nailu or Tondai-maiKlalam as it was known in later time^. If this is not due to mere 
accident, it may be that the latter name had not yet been invented or, at least, had not become quite popular. 

^See page 232 above, note 2. 

■* Though the Pauranic genealogy of the Gahga-Pallavas is ident'cal with that of the regular Pallavas, the 
two families have to be kept distinct. .No mythical ancestors of the la'terarc mentioned in the three copper- 
plates of the family hitherto known. \\'hilc Xandivarman Pallavamalia boast.s of ha\ ing been descended trom 
kings mentioned in earlier records, siicti as Skandavarrraii. \'isniigr.pa. Virakilrca and Siiiihavarman, 
Nrpatunea claimed 'Vimala, Konkanika and other kings for his ancestors t/T/’. hid., Vol. I V., p. iSi). Robkanika 
IS evidently connected with Kofiguni\armnn, the first king of the Gaiiga dynastv. Consequently, the 
Gaiiga-Pallavas apoear to have been related to the Gangas. The exact nature cf this relationship must be 
disclosed by future researches. The names of the Gafiga-Pallava kings .are in most cases preceded by the 
words hn vijnya, which do not occur in connection with those of the regular Pallavas. 

“ Ep- Ind., Vol. IV, p, 182. '■ Ibid., p. 18 1. 

t The inscriptions of Dantivikramavarman range from the loth to the 51st year of his reign and have 
been found at Uttaramallur and Kuram in the Chingleput District and Gmlimallam and Tiruccdiiur in the North 
.‘\rcot District. The epigraphs (,f Nandivikramavarman, so far copied, are from Siyamai-galam, Viriilcipuram, 
Tiruvallam and Sadupperi in the North Arcot District and from Kijilr, Dalavunur and Perumundur in the South 
Arcot District. 'Ihcy range in date from the 3rd to the 02 nd year of his reign. These of Nrpatuiioavikrama 
have been found at Kaverippakkam, Anibilr, Gudimallam and 1 iruv.llaiigadii in the North Arcot District; 
Uttaramallur and Kuram in the Chingleput District; Kdiir and Tiruvadi in the South Arcot District; Lalgudi 
in the Trichinopoly District ; Tirucccumambnndi in the Tanjore District ; and Narttamalai in the PudukkOttai State. 
The earliest known inscription of his reign is dated in his yth year and the latest in the 26th year. Kampavar- 
ii'.in s records are from Uttaramallur. L ttiikkadu and Kavantamlalam in the Chingleput District; and Rave rippak- 
kam and Solapuram m the .North Arcot District and range from the Olh to the 25th year of his leign. Of 
Aparajita a single inscription has been copied at Tiruttani in the North Arcot District. 
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judge from their names, must have also belonged to the same family are Vijaya- 
Narasiriihavikramavarman,' Vliava-Skandabi,yvavikramavarmair and \'ijaya-Isvaravar- 
rnan.® The history of the family has not yet been completely worked out and, there- 
fore, it is not possible to state what relationship the latter bore to the formerd The 
initial date of the earliest king Dantiylkramayarman takes us roughly to A.D. 760, 
which may overlap with the reign of Xandivarman Pallavamallad Xrpatuhgavikrama 
was apparently the most powerful of the family, as his inscriptions have been found 
over a larger extent of country than those of the restd' Aparajitaylkrama was 
evidently the last member of the family." In the battle of Sripuramblya (Tlrup- 
pirambiyam near Kumbakonam) Aparajita defeated the Pandya king X’araguna.'' 
The former was, later on, overcome by the Cola king Aditya and his dominions 
annexed by the Colas about the end of the ninth century A.Dd The Western Gangas 
of Gahgavadi in the Mysore State and the Banas “ were feudatories of the Ganga- 
Pallavas. The Banas seem to have been governing a considerable portion of the 


North Arcot District, north of the river Palar-’" One of the chief towns, if not the 
capital,” of the Banas was Tiruvallam in the Gudiyatam taluka of that district, A 
number of kings of this feudatory family are known.” But we are not concerned with 
their history just now. It is enough to remark that the Cola king Parantaka I., 
who reigned from A.D. 907 ” to about 948, claims to have uprooted the Banas 
and to have made over their territory to a Gahga feudatory of his.^’^ 

Side by side with the Ganga-Pallavas there was another family which probably 

’"I'lir^cA-ccords of thi^ kmg nre known, two from Kllmutiugur in tlio North .Vi cot District and the third 


from B.'ii g'.av.liti in the Mxsorc State. 

■- The R.W.ikolit pkaies belong to hi- reign ; Ep. Az.f , \'ol. V. p. 49. The village g-anted by the inscription 
must have been situated near Utkiyr-ndirani in the Giuluatam t.-.hika of the North Arcot District. 

" ^ Three inscriptions .of thi^ king arc known, r.'-. two from Hnnumantapnram in the .Salem District and the third 
from Htbbini in the Mv-ore Sint- They have Iwon edited by Professor Ilultzsch {Ep. In J . \'ol. \TI, pp. 23 to 25) 

‘ The loealilKS wlere the in-cnptions rf th, -e tliree king< have been found snow that they were probably 
uovein nn -ome pro\ nice between the Oanga and Pallnva Krritoric?. The fact that three of these inscriptions 
arc in N'.aiu hutn [E.p Inl , \'ol. \T1. p. 231.) and three otheis exhibit affinities with that alphabet [ibid., Vol, I\’, 

I-' and •'I’O and \’ol. NTl. p. 221 is .significant. The Cvraswho u^ed the N'auelutlu alphabet must have 
hidirccUv had some inlluenre eiih.er with these kings ihemsclves or in the country over which they ruled. 

•’ Ibid Vcl \T11. p 202. It is possible that the reigns of the Ganga-Pallavn kings overlapped with one other. 
In this caVe. the first Ganga-Pallava ruler might not be contemporaneous wilii Xandivarman Pallavama'Ia. 

See note 7 on page 238 above. ^ . 

‘ The dates of the other kings do not leave any margin for .npar.ijitavikrama. 1 his is not a sufficient justi- 
fication for sa\ino th.at Apar.ljita was only another n.ame of Xipaiunga. it is just possible that he was the co- 
rUent of Xrpatu ”oa for some time and reigned independently a short period after the death of Xrpatuhga. At 
anv rate, unless the identity of Apar.ljita with Nipatunga is established by indisputable evidence, we have to 

presume’that they were two d'Stinct kings. _ 

Ep. hid, Vol. IN. p. 87- : P; , „ , . . 

Pithivipati 1. was the feudatory of Nrpatunga, and a certain Rajaditya. son of Pi thivigangaraiya-, was tne 
feudstory of 

>• The B.lims played a verv important part during the period of Ganga-Pallava rule. Originally, tliey -cem 
to have been tlw cncniies of the Gang.as. There was. however, an intermarriage between the two. The daughter of 
Prthivipati I. married a B.lua king named B.lnavidy.ldhara. Th<i Nolambas of Nulambavudi were the enemies 


Ti'e'province governed by them w.as called Perumbanappadi, which extended from Puuganur in the west 
to Kalahasti in theea’st. The southern boundary of the province was probably the river P.ll.ir ; Animal R:pjr( on 
Epmraphy for iqc 6 - 07 , Part II. paragraph 45- ... 

bi phev claim to be lords of Parivi purl— perhaps identical with Parigi near Hindupur m the Anantapur 
Distrirt Consequently, their capital was probably Parivipuri. Tiruvallam is called \’uriapma>n ' the town of the 
Banas ’ in its inscriptions. Consequently, it may be presumed that Tiruvallam was at least one 0! tiie chief towns 
of the Bunas ; /a.'i rs.. Vol. Ill, p. 89. 

" See c.a. Ep. Ind., ^■ol. III., p. 75- 

Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 217. Par.intaka appears to have reigned not less than 41 years, 

Sout’i-Ind . Insci's.. \ ok 11, p. 3^^' 
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claimed descent from Nandivarman Pallavamatla and which appear^ to have 
been reigning; in a portion of Tonclai-nadu and of the Cola eountr\ . 1 )anli\ arma- 

Maharaja of the Triplicane inscription;' Vayiramegan mentioned in the Aa/ar/ra- 
prabandham as the king of the Tondaiyar ; ■ Tellarrerinda XandippOttaraiyar, whose 
inscriptions have been found in Conjeeveram and a few village.-, in the 'ranjore and 
South Arcot districts : and Nandippottaraiyar, who belonged to the Pallavatilaka 
family, ' are the known names of this senes of Pallava kings. 1 he last mu-it ha\e 
been a contemporarv of the Gahga-Pallava A'l-patimga mentioned above. I'uture 
research must decide what political relationship the Ganga-Palla\as bore to this family. 
Dantici'a ruler of I\.ahcr, subtugated bv the R.a.strakuta king Go\inda 111. in or just 
before A.D. bog,' might have been either a Ganga-Pallava or a regular descendant 
of .\andi\'arman Pallavamalla. 

The names of another series of Pallava kings are furnished by the .■'.maravati 
pillar now preserved in the Madras Museum." Curiously enough, the inscription has to 
be read from tlie bottom upwards instead of from the top downwards’ Seven 
kino-s are mentioned here, and their ancestrv is traced to BharadN’rija through 
AsA-atthaman and DrOna. Some of the names occurring in this inscription figure among 
those of the ancestors of Nandivarman Palku amalla. The last ol them, Simhavarman 1 1., 
is reported to have gone to the mountain Sunieru in order to plant a pillar of victory.' He 
then crossed the Bhaglrathi (the Gahga river), the Godavari and Kr>i,>ti\'erna ri\'ers and 
reached the town of Dhanyaghata, i.c. Amaravatl in the modern Guntur District. There 
he visited the Buddhist shrine and listened to a discourse on the law. The rest of 
the inscription is mutilated. The importance of this record for Palkua history 
is not apparent at present. But tlie alphabet in which it is engra\ etl is not archaic. 
As the end is lost, we have if* means of ascertaining if it is an original document 
or a copy of some older record." If it is the former, the kings must belong to ;i 
local familv, which is mentioned nowhen,- else.'" 


^ Ei>, Ind,. \ ol. t III, p, 290, - Ihid., p. 21)3. 

Tillastlianaiii, Tiriiccciinambriniji and Sendalai in the Tanjore District .and Tiruvadi in the South Arcot 
District. 

Ind.. Vol. \’I, p. 321. '■ Ih'.d,. Vol. \’II. p. 292 f. '■ S.uitt-Ind \'ol I, pp. 25 to 2S. 

' Another inscription which has to bo read I'rom the bottom iipuard.s is found ;it miilaniannr.ivalap.nju in 
the Fodili division of the iN’ellore District. It belon.-ts to the reign of the Eastern Calakva king Vi^nuvardhana- 
hlaharaja (F. I of Xdlorc Insci-.ptioiis edited by .Messrs. Ilutteruorth and Venugopaiil Chettv). .V third simi- 
lar record is No. 393 of the cpigraphical collection for 1904 from .M.ilrp.lilu in the Cuddapa District. It belongs 
to the reign of the Cola king N'ikram.lditya Saty.lditya. Of the .Mammangalam inscription of tlie Cola king 
N'irarajendra I. {.Svtith- I"d. Liscrs., Vol. Ill, p. by), lines 30 to 32. have to be read upwards from the bottom. 

= Unlike the earlier genealogical inscriptions of the Pallavas. the .Amaravatl pillar mentions as son of king 
Pallava, a prince, who, to judge from his name, must have flourished in historical times. This is Alahendravarman, 
who is probablv meant for -Mahendravarman I. In the Kl^aku'li plates, .A^VPavarnian is referred to as the son 
ef king Pallava. Here -A-okavarman is evidently a reminiscence of the .Maurya emperor Aurika who lived long 
beiore the Pallavas. The fact that a historical name like that of .Mahendravarmau is given in the Amar.'ivati 
pillar to the son of the m)thical king Pallava may be taken by itself to show that the inscription belongs 
i J a period much later than that of the first king who bore the name. 

^ The names mentioned are tliose ot ancient kings. Consequentlv the Amar.'ivati inscription might only 
be a copy of an older document. The Udayvrdiram plates of .Nandivarman Pallavamalla contain a similar 
record. They w ere apparently copied c t a later time from the ( riginal document. The events described in them 

must have taken place at a period much earlier than that warranted by the alphabet i’l which the plates are 
engra.vcd. Another instance is furnished by some of the stone inscriptions of the B.inss found at 1 iruvallam 
wliich arc admittedly copies of older records ..Suiitn-ind. his.rs, V'ol. Ill, Noi. 43, 44, 45, 4/ and 48). 

On the first sign of weakness of the Colas of Tanjore, about the beginning of the 12th century .A.D., several 
local families came Into prominence claiming relationship with the Pallavas of Kauciptiram and the Colas of 
Uraivur. K m.a\ be tliat Siiiihavarman II. belonged to that period, if the Aniaravali inscription is an original 
document. Neither he nor any of his ancestors is, however, know n from other records hitherto accessible. 
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It has already been mentioned that the Ceded districts once formed part of the 
Pallava dominions. Soon after the disruption of Pallava sovereignty, a separate pro- 
vince, known as the Xolambavadi 32,000, came into existence. It comprised the 
greater portion of the modern Bellary District and the northern and north-eastern 
portions of Mysore. ' The capital of the province was at first apparently Hemavati 
in the Anantapur District, called Penjeru or Henjeru in ancient time.-." The 
Xolambas claim to belong to the I.svara-vaiiisa and were descended from Trinavana- 
Pallava,^ ruler of KancI, perhaps identical with the king of the same name, who 
was defeated by the early Calukya king Vijayaditya, according to later tradition,* The 
earliest records of the family belong to the ninth century A.D.^ At Dharmapuri 
in the Salem District has been found a stone inscription of Mahendradhiraja Xolamba, 
who boasts of having destroyed the Bana family.'' The Xolambas also figure in 
Tamil records as committing cattle raids during the Ganga-Pallava period. Two 
inscribed stones found at Ambur in the Xortli Arcot District refer to such raids.” A 
later record found near ^'ellore mentions a chief named Tribhuvanadhira-Xujamba 
Pallava- Murarl.' These references show how far the influence of the Xo]amb9S 
extended bevond Xolambavadi. The Western Ganga Marasiinha II. (A.D. 963-4 
to 974) boasts of having destroyed the Xojambas.'' The Cola king Rajaraja I. 
(A.D. 985 to at least 1013) also conquered Xulambapadi.*® Kamplll in the Bellarv 
District seems to have been the capital of this province during the period of rule of 
the Calukvas of Kalvani.'^ Epigraphical references may be adduced to show that 
the Pallavas continued in that patt of the country and that they exercised some 
sort of power as late as the 13th century A.D.'- 

The Pallavas of thv'^ Tamil country seem to ha\-e taken ser\ ice under the 
Colas after the Ganga-Pallavas were conquered by Aditya about the end of the gth 
century A.D.^^ Karunakara-Tondaimaii, who, according to the Tamil poem Kalingattn- 
Parani led the expedition against Kalihga during the reign of Kulottuhga I. 
(A.D. 1070 to about A.D. iiiS),was a Pallava and was the lord of \’andai, i.e. 
Vandalur in the Chlngleput District. “ Among the vassals of Vikrama-Cola mentioned 
in the Vihkirama-Solan-ula, the Tondaiman figures first.*® In the war of Pandya 
succession, which took place in the 12th century A.O., the Tondaiman played 
a very important part and was the ally of Kulasekhara, one of the claimants.*® 


Bombay Ga/cttca-, \'ol. T Part H, p. 31S. 
Mr. Rice's Myorc, N'ol. I, p. 307. ^ 
Epigi-ap'aia Caniat-co, \ ol. XII. Si- -'S. 
Sauth-Ind. Infers.. Vol. I- P- 50- 
Ep. Cam. Vol. XII. Introduction, p, 5 


5 Ep. Cam. Vol. -Ml. introouction, p, 

8 , 4 c;;/ <1/ Report on Epigraphy tor 1900-1. paragraph H. 

~ Ep !i“f \'ol. IV,p 1S2 f. In the reign of the Ganga-Pall.iva ki 
/t-Urx n.nmi"’ of Ambur) twice and seized cattle. 'J'hev we 


' jtp. mil.. > VM. 1 — 

Amalyur (the ancient name of Ambhr) twice and seized cattle. 
Ganga king. 


ing Ni patunca, the Xolambas invaded 
were driven back b\ two ufficers of t'le 


» Ibid-, p. bj. ..... 

f j-jg bore the tit'e -Vii/;;ii;f)<it’/Tai;tat(ii/A'a ; ifia/. Vol. \ . p. 17S. 

t'-' Soiith-Ind. insers.. \ ol. III. p- 5 - 


" Ep. Ind., \'ol. H'. P- 214 - 

Bombay Gazetteer, \ ol. I, Part II, p. , 333 - 
n See page 239 above. 

1* Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX. p. 337 - 
’5 Vol. XXII, p. 143 - 
Mahdvamsa. Cliapter LXX\ II, pp. 24S and 249 
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From the account of this war given in the Maluli'amsa, it appears that the dominions 
of the Tondaimaii could not have been verv far from the Pandva countrv.' In a 
Tan'jore inscription belonging to a later period, the name Tondaiman is applied to a 
local chief named Samantanarayana. who granted to Brrihmanas a portion of the 
village of Karundiitaigucli,- the modern KarattaUangudi. Thus, the name Tondai- 
nian actually travelled from the Pallava into the Cola countrv. There is. therefore, 
reason to suppose that the Tondaiman of Pudukkottai, who bears the title Pallava 
Raja,^ is descended from the Paliavas, who form the subject of this paper. 

In the Telugu country, inscriptions have been found of local chiefs tracing thew 
ancestry to the mythical king Trinayana-Pallava, whose name figures also as 
Mukkanti-Kaduvelti.^ These chiefs claim to belong to the Bharadvaja-^J/ra and to 
have the bull for their crest. They were also lords of Kanclpura and devotees 
of the goddess Kamakotyambika, z.c. the Kamak.si temple at Conjeeveram. Inscrip- 
tions of these chiefs have been found in the Cuddapah, Kurnool and Xellore districts 
and reach down to the 15th century.' Thus, though the Paliavas ceased to be the 
ruling power about the middle of the 8th century A.D.. the memorv of their dominion 
was kept up in the Ranarese, Telugu, and Tamil countries down to a very late period. 

We have now to examine if there are any Paliavas in our midst bevond the roval 
family of Pudukkottai. Tlie Paliavas are believed to be identical with the Kurumbas, 
of whom the Kurumbar of the Tamil country and the Rurubas of the Ranaresc 
districts and of the Mysore State may be taken as the li^•^^g representatives.*’' 'I'he 



ipputt 

- Soitth-Ind. />! VVil. II.p. 113. 

3 Sir W.-iker F.Uiot’- Coin^ i>r Southern Indit, p. 43. 

< !,n:yiptonsof the Xellore Distriet. ccliud by Messrs. Hutterworth and \’cnupop,-uil ChetU’ D 
KR. 61. and 63 ; and KG. 24 ; .see ,aKo the Annual R-’hori on Epigraphy Frr 1947-, .sj Part I ' ' 


43 - ; 

par.-igraph 72. 


The Kr,ta civets claim to have obtained the district ot '• si. ^-thousand villages on the sonthern banl- of the 
K.suaverna r-ver ” through the favour of the glorious Trinayana-P.allava (Bp !„d., Voi \I p i--) T) 
Velanamlu chief .^^a!!a 1. is reported to have entered into an alliance rtith Trim-tra-’pallava btnUc'i’l i'- ^ 1 ' 
conquest of the Dekhan, obtained possession of the Saisahasra countrv and took up his resh'lenr.s' Uu""' \ 
pura'-(Ey/ud.Vol. IV. p, 3d). Perhaps the Trina>an,a-Panava and Tn,.ukr,am,all tv-a 
different from and much later than the friRcana-Palla./a overcome bv the ancient Caliikva l-ing ^ 


When the Cola pDsver began to show signs of 


iayudity.a 


weakness .and nhen, consequentiv, some of the local families 
became possessed of sufficient strength to assert their individuality, they found it convenient to tr. " h ■' 
ancestry to the .ancient Cnla lung K.arikala or to the ancient Pallava king Trinca\-ana-Pa!lava The 
Telugii-Coil.as with its nurnberkss ramifications claimed descent from the Galas of Graivur as of 

Crl.aa of Tanjnrc who were then ruling the country. A few chiefs claiming Pallawa ancestrv^are' "'^ 
in the Annual Xrore on Epigraphy for 1905-06. Part II, paragraph 5 Faniilies like the Kotas aVd"^ 
chiefs iiho openh declared their Sudra origin, cou'd not very well be connected bv rlp=rk«t\. ‘ 

1 1 f ^ 1' 1 1 • * ^ ’-ic.cciit 'VlLri Cither nt 

these two. 1 hey w ere. therelore, obliged to claim some political relationship u ith the Paliavas 
' Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1 005-06, P.art 11 , paragraph 7. 

^ Gee p. 221 above, note 4 in Mr. Crolc’s Manual af the Chinghput District the identity of the Kunimh-ir- 
with the Paliavas IS assumed. Tlicy arc further identified with the modern Pallis and Vanniyars. (n his G 
•Xh,ontr-ni In In. p. 37, Sir Waiter Elliot says that the Kurumbars •“ were .attacked by an armv under 
named Adomlai or ['oiulaimau, the son illegitimate according to somei or brother of the lulcr of ChulamandaT'^"'* 
He encountered an obstinate resistance, but after sustaining some rer-erses, subdued the w'hole province, andT- 
corporated '.t \\ ith the Chula territories chani^in" the name to Tondamaiulalain.” At the present dav the K 
Ears erne scattered through th.’ districts of .M.-dabar. Coimbatore.' Cuddapah. Bellarv, Tanjore, TrichinopolvToi 
dm .\ilpiris and the .Mysore and Piidukkolt.ai states. The Kurumbar of the North ArcotOistrictaroforcfcrners' 
thTcGms "^ the remnants probably of those who after peopling the country round Conjeeveram ere ousted by 
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kings of the X'ijavanagara dvnastv are also supposed to have been Kurubasd In one of 
the inscriptions of the Tanjore temple belonging to the iith centurv, a certain 
Velan Adittaii is called Pirantaka-Pallavaraivaii, meaning "the chief of the Pallavas of 
Parantaka.” ’ Sekkijar, the author of the Tamil P erivapiiranam, was a \’ellrila 
by caste and got from his patron, the Cola king Anapava, the title L’ttama§ula- 
Pallavaravan, meaning ‘‘rhe chief of the Pallavas of Uttamasula Utt^nna- 
sola'’ and Parantaka* are titles of Cola kings and the word Pallava seems to 
be used in both of the titles as an equivalent of Vcllala. or the caste of agri- 
culturists to which both of them belonged^ In the Tclugu country, too, some 
of the Reddis who belonged to the fourth or cultivating caste, called themselves 
PaUava-Trinetra and Pnllavaditya!'' Sir Walter Elliot has told us that Pallavaraja 
is one of the thirty gotras of the true Tamil-speaking \'ellalas of Madura, Tanjore and 
Arcot. It is borne bv the Cola Vellalas inhabiting the valley of the Kaveri, in Tan- 
jore, who lav claim to the first rank. All these facts taken together seem to show that 
there was some sort of connection between the cultivating caste and the Pallavas in 
the Tamil as well as in the Telugu country. The available evidence is, however, not 
suificient to formulate the nature of this connection But it may tentatively be supposed 
that some of the Pallavas settled down as cultivators soon after all traces of their 
sovereignty disappeared. The other sections of the agricultural class Avere probably 
proud of their association and considered it an honour to be looked upon as Pallavas. 

\'. \'enicavva. 


' In his Coins of Sontiei n India, p. 90, Sir Walter Elliot says : “■ However uncertain the source of the other 
families may be, the correctness of that assigned to the earliest Vijayanagara dynasty cannot be questioned, for it 
h.as always been known as the Ivuiuba line. 

Sonth-Ind. insers,. \ ol. II, p- 14.0. 

2 Thi- was the surname first of MadhurantaUa. son of Gandarad tya and then of Rajaraja’s -.on Rajendra- 
Cr.la I. It must also have been borne bv An.apaya. 

■* There seem to have been several Cola kings bearing this name. Two of them are well known to students 
of Cr.la history r/j.. parantaka I., s in of Adit^a I. and Parantaka 1 1 father of Rajaraja 1 . There seem to 
have b^n several other Coin princes wT.o bore the name. 

'■ Similar names are : Mummaili-Sob-Nirttamarayau ( l), Pahcavanmadevi-Xailagamayyaii (2), .Nittavinoda- 
A’adyamar.Ayai! (3I, .Ariujigai-K.'inorappfraivan 14), .Mummadi-SGh-K.ailigaimhrayau 15’!, Mummaili-Vila 
TongarpGra.yaii ; 6 ), Sembiyaii-Perung-lvidi 1 7).R.ljar.qa-Perimrivi-..an (S), Sembiyan-Korr.apperunga li ,9 qR.qar.ga- 
Gaiutadhirajan 1 lo), Pancavau-Maugalappiraiyan 1,11 1, Vira-SOla-Perundav \au 1 t 2 1, Kbralantaka-Pcrundayyair 
(!3‘ K-atriya-ikhamani-Perungaim.'iii 141, R.'ijar.'ii.t-Perundacc-in 159 Ksatriyasikhamani-Perundal tan 
iTb” Mummaili-Sola-Brahmam.lravau ft;), and R.ljfndra-SGia-Brahmainjravau (iSa In the foregoing eighteen 
surn'ames or titles, the first portion invariably denotes the name of a king and the second portion gives the 
profession or caste lo which the individual belonged, with a complimentary epithet, the whole title meaning 
the areat dancing-master, dramatist, carpenter, goldsmith, br.azier. Brahmana. etc. of the king,’' whose r.ime 
is prefixed to the title. 

« Ep. lad , Vol. HI, p- 286, and VH. VIII, pp. 9 and to ; Annual Riport on Epigraphy for 1899-00, para- 
graph 57- 

t Coijis of Sontiieyn India, p. 42. 
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Archaeological Survey of 
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Report for the year 1S72-73, A. Cunningham, Director- 
\ oluiiie (C. S.) General, Archatological 


Report on the antiquities of 
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J. Burgess, Archaeological 
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Government, Western 
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Superintendent, Govern- 
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Arclueological Sur\ey, 

Bomba\'. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
E[)igraphist. 

Dr. T. Bloch, ist Assistant 
Superintendent, Indian 

Museum. 


Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1897. 

Go\ernmcnt Press, 

Aladras, 1S99. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
igco. 


H. Cousens, Superintendent, Ditto. 

Archaeological Survey, 

Bombay. 


2 K 
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Title of work. 


Name and official designation ! Press, and date of 

of author. publication. 


India — concld. I 

The Muhammadan Architecture ' 
of Ahmedabad, Parti. (X. I. S.) I 


Report on results of explorations 
in the Nepal Tarai, Part I. 
(N. I. S.) 


The Jaina Stupa and some other i 
Antiquities of Mathura (N. 1 . S.) 

Moghul Colour Decoration of 
Agra, Part I. (N. I. S.) 


The Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Gujrat. (N. I. S.) 


The Muhammadan Architecture of 
Ahmedabad, Part II, with 
Muslim and Hindu Remains in 
the vicinity. (N. I. S.) 

Portfolio of illustrations of Sind 
Tiles. 


Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archaeologv in India 
for the year 1902-03, Parts I 
and II. 

Ditto for the year 1903-04, 
Parts I and II. 

Ditto for the year 1904-05, 
Part I. 

Ditto for the rear 1904-05, 
Part II. 

Ditto for the vear 1905-06, 
Part I. 

Ditto for the vear 100^06, 
Part II. 

Ditto for the \ear 1906-07, 
Part I. 


Ditto for the vear 1006-07. 
Part II. 


J. Burgess, late Director- Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
General. Archseoiogical ^ London, 1900. 

Survev of India. 


Archaeological 


E. Smith 

Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 


J. Burgess. late Director- 
General, Archaeological 
Survev of India, and H. 
Cousens, Superintendent. 
Archreological Survey, 
Western India. 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survev of India. 


II. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle. 

J. H. Marshall, Director- 
General of Archaeology 
in India. 


Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ment Printing, Calcutta, 
I got. 


P. C. Mukherji. lately em- j Superintendent, Govern- 
ploved on Archaeological 
explorations under the 
Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 

V. A. Smith, Indian Civil 
Service. 


Government Press. 

L'nited Provinces, 1901. 


Ditto. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1903. 


Ditto, 1905. 


W. G rigg.s & Sons. 


Limited, 1906. 


Superintendent. Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1904. 


Ditto, 1905-06. 
Ditto, igo6. 
Ditto, 1908. 
Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto, 1908. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Central Branch 
I Press, Simla, 1908. 

, Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
I cutta, igog. 
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Title of work. 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

-1 — 

j Press, and date of 

1 publication. 

1 

Madras— 


i 

Notes on the Amaravati Stupa 

J. Burgess, Government 

1 Archaeological Survevor for 
M'estern and Southern 
India. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1SS3. 

Notes and Inscriptions from Tem- 
ples in the Madura District, 
Vol. IV. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1885-86. 

Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
with some notes on village 
antiquities collected chiefly in 
the south of the iMadras Presi- 
dencv. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1886. 

List of ancient monuments for 
conservation in the Madras 
Presidencv in itiSq. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S86-87. 

Ditto, in 1S91 

A. Rea, Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, Madras. 

Ditto, 1S91. 

t 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of 

E. Hultzsch, Government 

Superintendent, Govern- 

the Archseological Survey ol 
India, Vol. Ill, 1894-95. 

Epigraphist. 

nient Printing, 

Calcutta, 1895. 

Ditto Vol. IV, 1S96-97 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S97. 

Ditto „ V, 1S98-99 

Ditto 

Ditto, iSgg. 

Ditto ,, 1900-01 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901, 

Ditto ,, VII, 1902-03 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto „ Mil, 1905-06 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

List of tombs and monuments of 
Europeans, etc., in the Madras 
District. 

Government of Madras 

Government Press, 

Madras, 189S. 

List of tombs and monuments 
erected in Madras. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

List of statues, monuments and 
busts erected in Madras in 
honour of distinguished servants 
of the State. 

Ditto 

i 

Ditto. 

Annual Report of the Arclueolo- 
gical Survey, Madras and Coorg, 
for the year 1899-1900. 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto, 1900-01 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto, igoi-02 

Ditto . . * 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, 1902-03 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto, 19^3-04 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto, 1904-05 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto, 1905. 
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Title of work. 


Name and official designation j Press, and date of 
of author. | publication. 


Madras — concld. j 

Annual Progress Report of the ; A. Rea, Superintendent, | 
Archaeological Survey Depart- | Archaeological Survey. 1 
tnent, Southern Circle, for the ‘ 
year 1005-06. | 

Ditto, for the year 1906-07 . . , Ditto 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1906. 


Ditto, 1907. 


Ditto, for the 

year 1907-08 . 


Ditto . 

Ditto, 

1 90S. 

Report on Epigraphical 
accomplished from July 
to June 1 892. 

work 

1891 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 

I S92. 

Ditto 

1893. 

July 1892 to June 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1S93- 

Ditto 

1894. 

do. 1893 to 

do. 

, Ditto 

Ditto, 

1894 

Ditto 

1895- 

do. 1894 to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1895. 

Ditto 

1896. 

do. 1895 lo 

do. 

Ditto 

! 

' Ditto, 

1896. 

Ditto 

1897. 

do. 1896 to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1S97. 

Ditto 

1898. 

do. 1897 to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

189S. 

Ditto 

1899. 

do. 1898 to 

do. 

V. Venkayya, ist Assistant to 

the Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 

1899. 

Ditto 

1900. 

do. 1899 to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

19:0. 

Ditto 

igoi. 

do. 1900 to 

do. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 

ICOI. 

Ditto 

1902. 

do. 1901 to 

do. 

Ditto 

j 

1 

Ditto, 

1902. 

Ditto 

1903- 

do. igo2 to 

do. 

Ditto . . j 

i 

Ditto, 

1903. 

Ditto 

1904- 

do. 1903 to 

do. 

V. \'enkayya. Officiating 
Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 

1904. 

Ditto 

1905. 

do. 1904 to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1905. 

Annual Report of the Assistant 
Archaeological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy. Southern Circle, 
for the year 1905-06. 

V. Venkayya. Assistant 
Archaeological Superintend- 
ent for Epigraphy. 

Ditto, 

1906. 

Ditto for the year 1906-07. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1907. 

Ditto for 

the year 1907-08. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1 

1908. 






I 
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Title of work. 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

j Press, and date of 

publication. 

Bombay — 



The Antiquities of the Knlaba 
Aoency. fSer. 330, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, \. S. Ro. 7.) 


'854- 

The Antiquities of Kolhapoor illus- 
trated. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 8.) 


>854- 

Extracts in connection v, ith Maho- 
medan Architecture at Beeja- 
poor, in the Satara Districts, etc. 
11854}. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombav, N. S. No. 40.) 


^^ 57 - 

Observations on inscriptions on 
copper-plates dug up at Naroor, 
in the Koodal Division of the 
Sawunt Waree State, 1848; 
with translations and facsimiles, 

1 85 1. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, X. S. No. 10.) 

Major G. LeG. Jacob 

1855- 

Rock-cut Temples of Western 
India. 

J. Fergusson, F.R.S., M R. 
A.S. 

Cundall & Downes, 

London, 1864. 

Report on the illustration of the 
.Archaic Architecture of India, 
etc. 

Dr. Forbes Watson and 
Mr. Fergusson, General 
Cunningham, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. 

1869, 

Notes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of 
Western India. 

Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty’s 68th Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 

Carey Brothers, Old 
College Street, 3, 

Geneva, 1871. 

Memorandum on the Buddhist 
Caves at Junnar. 

Janies Burgess, Archaeolo- 
gical Survevor and Reporter 
tn Government, and J. F. 
Fleet, Bo.C.S. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1874. 

Memorandum on the antiquities 
at Dabhoi, .Ahmedabad, Than, 
Junagadh, Girnar, and Dhank. 

James Burgess, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government. 

Ditto, 1875, 

Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh, etc. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Provisional lists of Architectural 
and other Archaeological remains 
in Western India, including the 
Bombay Presidency, Sindh, 
Berar, Ctmtral Province.s, and 

H> derabad. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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Title of work. 


Bombay — contd. 

Translations of inscriptions from 
Belgaum and KaUdgi Districts 
in the Reportof the first season’s 
operations of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar and 
Kachh. 


Buddhist Caves 
Second edition. 


of Ajanta. 


Name and official designation 
of author. 


J. F. Fleet, Bo.C.S., and Hari 
\*aman Limaya, B.A. 


Prepared by Dlajor R. Gill 
and revised bv James 1 
Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R. 
A.S. 


Notes on the antiquities of the 1 W. F. Sinclair, Bo.C.S., and 
Talukas of Parner, Sangamner, ; J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Ankole, and Kopergaum form- j Surveyor and Reporter to 
ing the charge of the 2nd As.sis- j Government, 
tant Collector, Ahmadnagar, 
with revised lists of remains in 
the Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, ■ 

Thana, and Kaladgi Zillahs. 1 

! 

Architectural and Archreologiral ' W. H. Propert, Collector of 


remains in Khandesh in 1877. 

Reports ^from the Collectors) re- j 
sarding the Archaeological re- 
mains in the Karachi, Haidara- i 
bad. and Shikarpur Collectorates ■ 
in Sindh, with plans of tombs. I 

Report on the .Architectural and 
Archaeological remains in the 
Province of Kachh, with 5 
papers bv the late Sir Alex. 
Burnes. (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, Nc. CLIl, new series.) 

Notes on the Buddha Rock-Temp- 
les of Ajanta, their paintings 
and sculptures, and on the paint- 
ings of the Bagh Caves, modern 
Buddha Mythology, etc. 

Inscriptions from the Cave Tem- 
ples of Western India t\ith 
descriptive notes, etc. 

Lists of the antiquarian remains in 
the Bombay Presidencv, Sindh 
and Berar, with an Appendix 
of inscriptions from Gujarat. 

Scheme for the protection and 
conservation of ancient buildings 
in and around the City of 
.Ahmedabad. 


Khandesh. 


Dalpatram Pranjivan Kha- 
Khar. 


J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor, A'.’estern India. 


J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Survevor, and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji Pandit. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 


A. W. Crarrley Boevy, C.S. 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1876. 


Ditto, 1876. 


Ditto, 1877. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto, 1S81. 


Ditto, 1S85, 


Education Society’s Press 
Bombay, iSSfi. 
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1 itle of work. 

Name and offical designation 
of author. 

Press, an i date of 
publication. 

Bombay — contd. 



List of photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities, 

Bombay. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

The antiquities of the town of 
Dabhoi in Gujarat. 

Janies Burgess, LL.D., C.l.E. 
Director-General of the 
Archaeoldgical Survev of 
India, and H. Coiisens, 
M.R.A.S.. Archaeological 
Surveyor, \\’cstern India. 

, George Waterston & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1S88. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of ancient buildings and aiiti- 
(juities of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

M. Cousens, M.K.A.S., 

Archaeological Survevor, 
Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 188S. 

1 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between 1872 
and 18S5 at the Government 
School of Art, Bombay. Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives. 

James Burgess . 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889, 

Bijapur Guide .... 

H. Couseiis, M.R.A.S., 

Arcliaeological Surveyor. 

Western India. 

Orphanage Pre^s, Poona, 
1S89. 

Notes on the buildings and other 
antiquarian remains at Bijapur, 
with translations of the inscrip- 
tions. 

H. Cousens, ArchieologicHl 
Surteyor, Western India, 
and E. Rehatsek. 

i 

Goveriiinent Central 

Press, Bombav, 1890. 

An account of the Caves at Nad- 
sur and Karsainbla. 

H. Cousens, Archmological 
Surxeyor, Western India. 

DittOj 1S91. 

1 

Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
iSSg to April i8go. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1890. 

Ditto for the months of May 1890 
to April iSgi. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1891. 

Ditto for the months of May iSgi 
to April iSg2. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S92. 

Ditto for the months of May 1893 
to April 1893. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto for the months of May 1893 
to April 1894. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S94. 

Ditto for the months of May 1894 
to August 1895. 

1 

Ditto . . ' 

Ditto, 1S95. 


2 L 
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1 

Title of work. | 

1 

Name and official designation | 
of author. 

1 

Press, and date of 
publication. 

1 

Bombay — concld. 




Progress Report of the Archaso- ' 
logical Survey of Western India I 
for the months of September | 
1895 to April 1896. j 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Wc'-tern India. 

Go\ eminent Central 

Press, Bombay, 1896. 

1 

Ditto for the year ending 30^'' ! 
June 1S97. ^ 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1898. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1899. 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1899. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1900. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, igoo. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1901. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1902. 

Ditto 

■ 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1903. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1904. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1905. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1905. 

Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Western 
Circle, for the months of July to 
March 1906, inclusive. 

Ditto 

1 

• 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1907. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March igo8. 

Ditto 

! 

■ 

Ditto, 1908. 

Paintings in the Buddhist Cave- 
Temples of Ajanta, Khandesh, 
India. Volume I (Pictorial sub- 
jects). 

1 John Griffiths, late Principal 
! of the Sir Jamshedji 
; Jijibhai School of Art, 
Bombay, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society. 

W. Griggs, London, 1896. 

Ditto ditto, Volume II 

(Decoral ive details). 

1 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1900. 
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Title of work. 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

1 Press, and date of 

1 publication. 

Bengal— 

Account of a visit to Mount 
Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) 
and tlie Jain Temples thereon 
in 1827. (Ser 250, Sel. Rec., 
Bengal, No. 38.) 

A. P 

i 

iS6i. 

j 

j 

Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries 
at Burgaon, Sub-Di\ision Bihar, 
District Patna. 

A. M. Broadley, B.C.S, 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1872. 

Report on the Archaeology of the 
District of Midnapore. 

H. L. Harri.son, B.C.S. 

Ditto, 1S73. 

Buddha Gava, the Hermitage of 
Sakya Muni. 

Rajendraldla Mitra LL. D., 
C.I.E. 

Ditto, 187S. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Bengal. 

... 

Ditto, 1879, 

A List of the objects of anti- 
quarian interest in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal (with his- 
torical descriptions). 


Ditto, 1879. 

Revised list of ancient monuments 
in Bengal, iSSG. 

Government of Bengal, P.W. 
Department, assisted bv 
J. D. Beglar and W. B. B.' 

Ditto, 1887, 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District. 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto, 1S91, 

Discovery of the c.'cact site of 
Asoka’s classic Capital of Pata- 
liputra, the Palibothra of the 
Greeks, and description of the 
superficial remains. 

L. A. Waddell, M.B. . 

Ditto, 1S92. 

A Brief History of the Bodh Gaya 
Math. 

Rai Ram Anugrah Narayan 
Singh, Bahadur. 

Ditto, 1S93. 

Sikkim Gazetteer 



1 

Ditto, 'S94. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District 
with an explanatory Index (Re- 
print) . 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto. 

i 

List of Statues, Monuments, and 
Busts in Calcutta of historical 
interest. 


j Ditto. 

List of Inscriptions on tombs or 
monuments possessing historical 
or archreolcgical interest. 

C. R. Wilson, M..A., of the 
Bengal Educational Service. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1896. 

List of Ancient Monuments in 
Bengal — Revised and corrected 
up to 31st August 1895. 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 

1 Calcutta, 1896. 

1 

2 L 2 
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Title of work. 


I Name and oPicial desie^nation 
of author. 


Pics.', and date of 
piiblic.ation. 


BEXGAL — concld. 

List of ancient monuments 


Dacca Division 

Rajshahi Division , 
Orissa Division 
Chota Nagpur Division 
Bhagalpur Division 
Chittagong Division 
Burdwan Division . 
Patna Division 
Presidency Division 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, :S^6. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 Ditto. 

I 

j Ditto, 

j Ditto. 

I Ditto. 

I Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Report with photographs of the M. H. Arnott, M.Inst.C.E., VVaterlow & Sons, 


repairs executed to some of the 1 Executive Engineer, Bengal 
principal temples at Bhubanes- Public Works, 
var and caves in the Khandagiri 
and Udaigiri Hills, Orissa, 
between iboS and 1903. 


Limited, London, W., 
1903 - 


Annual Report 01 the Arch$olo“ T. Bloch, Arciiaeological I Bengal Secretariat Press, 
gical Survey, Bengal Circle, for Surveyor, Bengal Circle. j cScutta, jgoi. 
the year igoo-oi. 1 I 


Ditto for 

April 1902, 

the 

year 

ended . 

I 

1 

Ditto 

« 

Ditto, 

1902. 

Ditto for 

Apiil 1903. 

the 

year 

) 

ended ■' 

i 

Ditto 

* 

Ditto, 

1903. 

Ditto for 

April 1904. 

the 

year 

ended j 
1 

Ditto . 

- 

Edtto, 

1904. 

Ditto for 

April 1905. 

the 

year 

ended 

i 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 

1905. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, for 

1 Ditto 

i 

• 

Ditto, 

1906. 


1905-06. 

Ditto for 1906-07 

Ditto for 1907-08 
Urited Provinces — 


A. H. Longhurst, Officiating 
Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle. 

T. Bloch, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 
Eastern Circle, 


Ditto, 1907, 

Ditto, 1908. 


De.‘;cription o: the antiquities at i F. JMaisev 
Kaliniar. I 


. ' Baptist Mission Press 
1848. 
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Title of work. 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

Precis, and date of 
publication. 

United Provin'Ces— fow/r?'. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of the monumental antiquities 
in the North-We'tern Provinces 
and Oiidh. 

A. Fiihrer, Ph.D., Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor, and E- W. 
Smith, Architectural Sur- 
veyor, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

\ Superintendent; Govern- 
j ment Printing, 

Calcutta, iSSg. 

Progress Reports of the Epigra- 
phical and Architectural 

Branches of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh from 
October 1SS9 till 30th June 
1891. 

Ditto 

Government Press, North- 
M estern Provinces and 
Oudh, 1S92. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological .Survey Circle, 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, for the year 1891-92. 

A. Fiihrer, Ph.D., Archaeolo- 
gical .Surveyor. 

Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1S92. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1894. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894, 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1895. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto tor the year ending June 
189(1. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S96. 

Ditto lor the yeir ending June ■ 
1897. 

Ditto 

i 

1 

1 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
189S. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto ftr the year ending June 
1S99. 

\ . A. Smith, I.C.S., and 
E. W. Smith, Archaeological ; 
Surveyor. \ 

1 

Government Press, .\orth- 
M estern Provinces and 
Oudh, 1S99. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
.March igoo. 

j 

E. W. Smith, .Archaeological i 
Surveyor. j 

Ditto, igoo. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March igoi. 

Ditto . , i 

Ditto, 1901. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archreological Survey Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 31st March 1902. 

i 

Government Press, United 
Provinces, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 

E. B. S. Shepherd, Archmo- 
logical Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1903. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, LMited 
Provinces" and Punjab, for the 

W. H. Nicholls, Archaeologi- 
cal Surveyor. j 

Ditto, 1904. 


year ending 3 '®^- i 9 ‘-' 4 - 
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'1 itle ot work. 


Xame and official designation 
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United Provinces— 

Annual Progress Report of the \V. H. Nicholls, Archaeolo- Government Press, 
A rchjeological Surveyor, United gical Surveyor. United Provinces, 1905. 

Provinces and Punjab, for the 

year ending 31st March 1905. ) 

Annual Progress Report of the Ditto . Ditto, iyo6. 

Archaeological Surveyor, North- 
ern Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1906. 


Ditto for the year 1906-07. Ditto 

Ditto for the year 1907-08. R. F. Tucker, .Archaeological 

Survevor. 


Ditto. 1507. 
Ditto, lycS. 


List, of Christian tombs and monu- A. Fiihrer, .Arclueological Gove rnment Press, North- 
ments of archaeological and his- Surveyor, North-Western Western Provinces and 

torical interest and their inscrip- Provinces and Oudh. Oudh, 1S96. 

tions in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 


The remains near Kasia in the \’. A. Smith, I.C.S. . . Ditto. 

Gorakhpur District. 

Portfolio of Indian Architectural E. W. Smith. Arclueological Griggs & Sons, Condon, 
drawings, Part I. Surveyor, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh. 


Report on the antiquities in the Poomo Chander Mukherji 
district of Lalitpur, North-Wes- 
tern Provinces. 


Thomason College Press , 
Roorkee, 1899. 


Plates illustrating the Report on the 
antiquities in the district of Lalit- 
pur, North-Western Provinces. 

Punjab— 

Objects of Antiquarian interest in 
the Punjab and its dependencies 
compiled from statements fur- 
nished by the several Deputy 
Commissioners, His Highness 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and 
the Superintendents, Cis-Sutlej, 
Bahawalpur, and Chamba States. 

Descriptive List of the Principal 
Buddhist Sculptures in the 
Lahore Museum. 

Descriptive List of Photographic . 
Negatives of Buddhist Sculptures 
in the Lahore Central Museum. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Public Works Depart- 
ment Press, Lahore, 

J^75- 


A. Cunningham 
General, 


Survey. 


Director- 
Archaeological 


J. L. Kipling, Curator 


1889. 


Report of the Punjab Circle of the C. J. Rodgers, Archmolof^ical 
Archaeological Survey, 1888-89. . Surveyor. 

Lisc of inscriptions in the Lahore j Dr. M. A. Stein 
Museum. I 


W. Ball 
1891. 


& Co., Lahore, 


1899. 
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I 


N.-W. F. Province— rtiwcA/. 

Report on the explorations at Lieut. C. A. Crompton, R.E. iS/S- 

mound Shahji-ka-dheri near 
Peshawar. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Go\ernment Gazette of 
iSth November 1S75.) 

Report on the explorations at Lieut. P. Haslett, R.E. . 1S76. 

Taikal near Peshawar. (.Supple- 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of iSth November 1875 
and of doth March 1876.) 

Reports of Buddhist explorations Lieut. C. Maxwell. R.E. . Public Works Depart- 

in the Peshawar District by the ment, Punjab, 1882. 

loth Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

Memorandum on excavations at Capt. H. .A. Deane, Assistant Punjab Government Press, 
Sikri, Yusafzai. Commissioner Lahore, 18S9. 

Detailed report of an Archteolo- Dr. M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Ditto, 189S. 

gical tour with the Buner Field Principal, Oriental College, 

Force. Lahore. j 

i 

Report of Archaeological Survey M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Inspec- Government Pre.^s, 

work in the North-Y’est Fron- tor General of Education North-West Frontier 

tier Province and Baluchistan for and Archaeological Sur- , Province, 1905. 
the period from January end, vey or, North-\^'est Frontier 
1904, to March 31st, 1905. ! Province and Baluchistan. | 

Annual report of the Archaeologi- | Dr. D. B. Spooner, Superin- Ditto, 1907. 

cal Survey of India, Frontier ' tendent, Archaeological Sur- 
Circle, for 1906-07. j vey. Frontier Circle. 

Ditto for 1907-0S . . [ Ditto , . Commercial Press, Pesha- 

war, 1908. 


Burma — .1 1 

List of objects ol anticjuarian j Dr. E. Forchhammer, ' Government Press,Burma, 
interest in British Burma. j Govenrment Archaeologist, 1680. 

! Burma. j 

Notes on the early Flistory and ! j 

Geographv of British Burma — 

I. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

II. The first Buddhist Mission 

to .Suvarnabhumi. 

List of objects of Antiquarian and 
A.rchaeological interest in British 
Burm.a. 

Reports on Archmological work 
done in Burma during the years 
; 879-89. (Being a Re\iew, 
dated 18th June 1889.) 


Ditto . . ' Ditto, 18S3. 

Ditto . . Ditto, tSS.}. 

Ditto . . Ditto. 

Dr. FT F'orchhammer . . 18S9. 
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of author. piiblic.ntion. 


Punjab — concld. 

Revised list of objects of Arch$o-' C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological Baptist Mission Press, 
logical interest in the Punjab. ! Surveyor. Calcutta. 

I 

P.eport of the Archaeological Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, .Archaeolo- Lahore Caxton Printing 
Survey, Punjab Circle, for the gical Surveyor, Punjab. Works, 1901. 

period from ist January to 30th 

June 1901. j 

Annual Progress Report of the Ditto . . Ditto, 1902. 

Archaeological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 31st 
March 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st Ditto . Ditto, 1903. 

March 1903. 

Annual Progress Report of the Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superinten- Ditto, 1904. 

Superintendent, Archaeological dent, Archaeological Survey. 

Survey, Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st Ditto . . Economical Press, 

March 1905. Lahore, 1905. 

Annual Progress Report of the Ditto , , ^ Ditto 1906. 

Superintendent of the Archaeo- ’ 

logical Survey, Northern Circle, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st Ditto . . 1 

March 1907, 

: I 

Ditto for the year ending 31st , Ditto 

Alarch igo8. 

N.-W. F. Province — ' 

Report on the explorations of the j Lieut. A. Crompton, R.E. 

Buddhist ruins at Jamalgarhi ' 
during the months of March and i 
April 1873. (Supplement to the I 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
i2th February 1874.) 

Report on the explorations of the Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E. 

Buddhist ruins near Kharkai 1 
during the months of March j 
and April 1874. (Supplement j 
to the Punjab Government I 
Gazette of nth June 1874.) I 

Report on the exploration of the ' Sergeant F. H. Wilcher R.E 
Buddhist ruins at Takht-i-Bai 
Yusafzai, during the months of ' 

Januan', February, March and 
Apiil 1871. (Supplement to > 
the Punjab Government Gazette I 
of 6th August 1874.) ' 


Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto, 1908. 

1874. 

1874. 

1874. 


Title of work. 


r 
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Burma — contd. 


i 

The Po U DaunJ inscription, 
erected by King Sinbvuyin in 
1774 A.D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1881. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Arakan. 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

Ditto. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Burma. 

Ditto 

! Ditto, 1892. 

1 

Inscription of Pagan, Pinva, and 
Ava (deciphered from the ink 
impressions found among the 
papers of the late Dr. korch- 
hammer). 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

Report on the Antiquities of 
Arakan. 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

'' Ditto. 

i 

Report on the Kyaukku Temple 
at Pagan. 

Ditto 

' Ditto. 

1 

The Kalyanl Inscriptions 

Taw Sem Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

Memorandum of a tour in parts 
of the Amherst, Shwegj’in, and 
Pegu Districts. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Note on a tour in Burma in 
March and April 1892. 

F. 0 . Oertel, Assistant 
Engineer on special duty. 
Public Works Department, 
North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

Ditto, 1893. 

Notes on an Archoeological tour j 
through Ramannadesa. | 

(The Talaing country of Burma.) 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Reprinted from the 

Indian Antiquary bv 
the Educational 
Society’s Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1893. 

A preliminary study of the Po U 
Dating Insciiption of Sinbyuyin, 
1774 A.D. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

A preliminary study of the Kaly- 
ani Inscriptions. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Notes on antiquities in Ramanna- 
desa 

(The Talaing country of Buiina.) 

1 

1 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. 
Temple, late President, 
Rangoon Municipality, 

Burma. 

Ditto, 1894. 
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Burma — concld. 

Some remarks on the Kalyani 
Inscriptions. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government .Reprinted from the 

Translator, Burma. i Indian Antiquary by 

the Educational 
; Society’s Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1894. 

Inscriptions copied from the 

stones collected by King Bodaw- 
pava and placed near the 

Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay. 

Mating Tun Nyein, Officiating Government Press, 

Government Translator, Burma, 1S97. 

Burma. 

Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and 
Ava. j 

Translation with notes. i 

f 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto, 1S99. 

i 

Inscriptions collected in Upper 
Burma. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government i 
Archteologist. Burma. 

0 

Ditto, 1900 — 1903. 

1 

Index, Inscriptionum B. Birmani- i 
carum, \’'ol. I. ! 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

List of objects of anti ]uarian and 
archaeological interest in Upper 
Burma. j 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

List of Pagodas at Pagan under 1 
the custody of Government. | 

1 

Ditto . . 1 

Ditto. 

I 

Report on archaeological work in 
Burma for the year 1901-02. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, for the year 1902-03 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto, for the year 1903-04 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto, for the year 1904-05 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Report of the Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survev, Burma, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906. 

Taw Sein Ko, Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1907. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto, for the year ending 3rst 
March 1908. 

Ditto 

Ditto, iqoS. 

Mysore and Coorg-- 



Mysore Inscriptions 

L. Rice, Director of Public 
Instruction. 

Mysore Government 

Press, 1S79. 

Coorcr Inscriptions 

L. Rice, Secretary to Gov- 
ernment. 

Ditto, 1886. 
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Mysore and Coorg— 


I 

Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, 
a chief seat of the Jains 
;M\'sore). 

L. Rice, Director of Archaeo 
logical Researches ant 
Secretary to Government, 
Mysore. 

Mysore Gov'ernraenr 

Press, 18S9. 

Epigraphia Carnatica — Inscrip- 

tions in the Mvsore District, 
Part I. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto, Part II . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur 
District. 

L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Hassan 
District in 2 sections. 

Ditto 

Basel Mission Press, 
Mangalore, 1902. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Simoga 
District, Parts ( and II. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto. Inscriptions in the Chital- 
drug district. ; 

Ditto 

i 

1-litlo, 1903. 

Inscriptions at Finikur . . 

Ditto 

1 

' Ditto, 1904. 

Inscriptions at Kolar . . . ; 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Assam— 



Report oil the progress of his- 
torical research in Assam. 

E. A. Gait, I.C.S.; Honorarv 
Director of Ethnooraphy 
in Assam. 

Assam Secretariat Print- 
ing Office, Shillong, 
1897. 

List of archmological remains in ^ 
the Province of Assam. 


Ditto, 1902, 
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Foreign Colonies. 
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